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My Dram FrIenDs, 


KNOW not to whom I can addreſs theſe 

Eſſays with more propriety than to Vou; not 
only on account of a friendſhip begun in early 
life on your part, though in old age on mine, 
and in one of you I may ſay hereditary ; nor yet 
on account of that correſpondence in our lite- 
rary purſuits and amuſements, which has al ways 
given me ſo great pleaſure; but becauſe, if 
theſe Eſſays have any merit, you have a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in it, having not only encouraged 


me to hope that they may be uſeful, but fa- 
voured me with your obſervations on every part 


of them, both before they were ſent to the Preſs. 


and while they were under it. | 
| A 2 | I have 


i 
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9 

I have availed myſelf of your obſeryations, 
fo as to correct many faults that might other- 
wiſe have eſcaped me; and I have a i very grate- 
ful ſenſe of your friendſhip, in giving this aid. 
to one, ho ſtood much in need of it; having 
no ſhame, but much pleaſure, in being inſtruct 
ed by thoſe who Ay were N E as 
one of you MIR 4500 49044776 


It would be drs tude. to a man whoſe me- 
| 8 I moſt highly reſpect, not to mention my 
obligations to the late Lord Kaus forſthe 0 
cern he was pleaſed to take in this Work. 
Having ſeen a ſmall part of it, he urged me to 
carry it on; took account of my progreſs from 
time to time ; reviſed it more than once, as far 
as it was carried, before his death; and gave 
me his obſervations on it, both with reſpect to 
the matter and the expreſſion, On ſome points 
we differed in opinion, and debated them keen- 
Jy, both in converſation and by many letters, 
Without any abatement of his affection, or of 
bis zeal fot the Wotles being carried on and | 
; publiſhed: * For lie Had too much liberality of 
mind not to allow to others the ſame . in 
Judging which he claimed to himſelf. | 


'T 7 


It is difficult to 2 * whether chat y man 
Was more etfiinefit in active life or in ſpecula- 
tion. Very rare, ſurely, have been the inſtan- 

ces where the talents for both were © united i in ſo 
55 eminent a degree. 78 4 
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His genius and induſtry, in many different 
. of literature, will, by his works, be 
known to poſterity : His private virtues, and 
ublic ſpirit, his aſſiduity, through a long and 
borious life, in many honourable public offi- 
ces with which he was entruſted, and his zeal 
to encourage and promote every thing that 
tended to the improvement of his country in 
laws, literature, commerce, manufactures and 
agriculture, are beſt known to his friends and 
covtemporaries. "wy 
The favourable opinion which He, and You 
my Friends, were pleaſed to expreſs of this 
Work, has been my chief encouragement to lay 
it before the Public; ; and. perhaps, without 
that encouragement, it had never ſeen the 
light : For I have always found, that, without 
ſocial intercourſe, even a favourite ſpeculation 
languiſhes; and that we cannot help thinking 
the better of our own opinions when they are 
approved by thoſe em, we eſteem | good | 
Judges, Ws TEE 
You Know that the fabliince of theſh Bflays 
was delivered annually, for more than twenty 
years, in LeQures to z large body of the more 
advanced ſtudents in this Univerſity, and for 
ſeveral years before, in another Unixerſity. 
Thoſe who heard me with attention, of whom 
I preſume theres ate ſome hundreds alive, will 
recogniſe the doctrine which they heard, ſome 
of them thirty years ago, e to them 
| | more 
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more diffuſely, and with the repetitions and 
1lluſtrations proper for ſuch audiences. 


I am afraid, indeed, that the more intelli- 
gent reader, who is converſant in ſuch abſtract 
ſubjects, may think that there are repetitions 
ſtill left, which might be ſpared. Such, il 
hope, will conſider, that what to one reader s 
a ſuperfluous repetition, to the greater part, 
leſs converſant in ſuch ſubjects, may be very 
uſeful. If this apology be deemed infufficient, - 
and be thought to be the dictate of lazineſs, I 
claim ſome indulgence even for that lazineſs, 


at my period of life. 


You who are in the prime of life, with the 
vigour which it inſpires, will, I hope, make more 
happy advances in this or in any other branch 
of ſcience to which your talents may be ap- 
plied. FFF | 
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A UMAN 6 may be wk to 
two general heads, according as it relates 


to body, or to mind; to things material, or 
to things intellectual. 


The whole ſyſtem of bodies in the Univerſe, 
of which we know but a very ſmall part, ma 
be called the Material World; the whole ſyſ- 
tem of minds, from the infinite Creator to the 
meaneſt creature endowed with thought, may 
be called the Intellectual World. eſe are 
the two great kingdoms of nature that fall with- 
in our notice; and about the one, or the other, 
or things pertaining to them, every art, every 
ſcience, and every human thought is employed; 


nor can the boldeſt flight of i imagination carry 
us beyond their limits. 


Many things there are indeed regarding the 
nature and the ſtructure both of body and of 
mind, which our faculties cannot reach; many 
difficulties which the ableſt Philoſopher cannot 
reſolve; but of other natures, if any other there 


be, we have na eee no e 
at all, 


AW & 4 
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That every thing that exiſts muſt be either 
corporeal or incorporeal, is evident. But it is 
not ſo evident, that every thing that exiſts muſt 
be either corporeal, or endowed with thought. 
Whether there be in the Univerſe, beings, 
which are neither extended, ſolid and inert, like 
body, nor active and intelligent, like mind, 
ſeems to be beyond the reach of our knowledge. 


There appears to be a vaſt interval between 
body and mind, and whether there be any 


intermediatenat ure that connects them together, 
we know not. 


We have no reaſon to aſcribe intelligence, 
or even ſenſation, to plants; yet there appears 
in them an active force and energy, which 
cannot be the reſult of any arrangement or 
combination of inert matter. The ſame thing 


may be ſaid of thoſe powers by which animals 


are nouriſhed and grow, by which matter gra- 
vitates, by which magnetical and electrical 
bodies attract and repel each other, and by 
which the parts of ſolid bodies cohere. | 


Some have conjectured that the phænomena 
of the material world which require active 
force, are produced by the continual operation 
of intelligent beings: Others have conjectured, 
that there may be in the Univerſe, beings that 
are active without intelligence, which, as a 
kind of incorporeal machinery, contrived by 
the ſupreme Wiſdom, perform their deſtined 
taſk without any knowledge or intention. But, 
laying aſide conjecture, and all pretences to 
determine in things beyond our reach, we muſt 
reſt in this, that body and — are the only 
kinds of being of which we can have any d 
- | edge, 
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ledge, or can form any conception. If there 
are other kinds, they are not diſcoverable b 

the faculties which God hath given us; and, 
with regard to us, are as if they were not, 


As therefore all our knowledge ts confined 
to body and mind, or things wang to 
them, there are two great branches of philoſo- 
phy, one relating to body, the other to mind. 
The properties of body, and the laws that ob- 
tain in the material ſyſtem, are the objects of 
natural philoſophy, as that word is now uſed. 
The branch which treats of the nature and 6pe- 
rations of minds, has by ſome been called 
Pneumatology. And to the one or the other 
of theſe branches, the principles of all the 
ſciences belong. | ry 


What variety there may be of minds or 


thinking beings throughout this vaſt Univerſe, 


we cannot pretend to ſay. We dwell in a little 
corner of God's dominion, disjoined from the 
reſt of it. The globe which we inhabit is but 
one of ſeven planets that encircle our ſun. 
What various orders of beings may inhabit the 
other ſix, their fecondaries, and the comets 
belonging to our fyſtem; and how many other 
ſuns 'may be encircled with like ſyſtems, are 
things altogether hid from us. Although hu- 
man reaſon and induſtry have diſcovered with 
great accuracy the order and diſtances of the 
planets, and the laws of their motion, we have 
no means of correſponding with them. That 
they may be the habitation of animated beings 
is very probable ; but of the nature, or pow- 


ers of their inhabitants, we are perfectly igno- 


rant, Every man is conſcious of a thinking 
8 | principle 
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principle or mind in himſelf, and we have ſuffis! } 


cient evidence of alike; principle in other men. 
The actions of brute animals ſhow that they: 


have ſome thinking principle, though of a na- 


ture fat inferior to the human mind. And 
every thing about us may convince us of the 
exiſtence. of a ſupreme. mind, the Maker and 
Governor of the Univerſe. Theſe | are all the 


minds of -which reaſon can give us any cer- 
tain Knnwhdges 


The mind ok wan 1 3 nobleſt work of 


God which reaſon diſcovers to us, and there- 
fore, on account of its dignity, deſerves our 
ſtudy. It muſt indeed be acknowledged, that 


although it is of all objects the neareſt to us, 
and ſeems the moſt within our reach, it is very 
difficult to attend to its operations ſo as to form 
a diſtinct notion of them; and on that account 
there is no branch of knowledge in which the 
ingenious and ſpeculative have fallen into ſo 


great errors, and even abſurdities. Theſe er- 


rors and abſurdities have given riſe to a gene- 
ral prejudice againſt all enquiries of this nature. 
Becauſe, ingenious. men have, for many ages, 


given different and contradictory accounts of the 


powers of the mind, it is concluded, that all 


ſpeculations eming n are e 
and viſionary. | 


But whatever effect this 8 Ban may: have 


with ſuperficial thinkers, the judicious will not 


be apt to be carried away with it. About two 


hundred years ago, the opinions of men in na- 
tural philoſophy were as various, and as con- 
tradictory, as they are now concerning the 
powers of the mind. GALILEO, ToRRICELLI, 
ELER, Bacon, and N EWTON, had the ſame 


Nan 7 in their attempts to throw light 
upon 
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upon the material ſyſtem, as we have with re. - 

rd to the intellectual. If they had been de- 
Tired by - ſuch prejudices, we ſhauld never 
have reaped the benefit of their diſcoveries, 
which, do honour to human nature, and will 
make their names immortal. The motto- 
which Lord Bacon prefixed to ſome of his 
writings was worthy of his genius, ene 
Van aut faciam. 


There is a natural order: in the progreſs of 
the ſciences, and good reaſons may be aſſigned 
why the philoſophy of body ſhould be elder 
iter to that of mind, and of a quicker growth; 
but the laſt hath the principles of life no leſs 
than the firſt, and will grow up, though ſlowly, 
to maturity. The remains of ancient philoſo- 
phy upon this ſubject, are venerable ruins, 
carrying the marks of genius and induſtry, 
ſufficient to inflame, - but not to ſatisfy, our 
curioſity. In later ages, Des: CaR TES was 
the alt that pointed out the road we ouglit 
to take in thoſe dark regions. MaLE BRANCHE, 
 'ArnavLD, Locke, BerKELEY, BorriER, 
Hu rcHESON, BuTLtr, Hums, Price, Lord 
Kamts, have laboured to make diſcoveries ; 
nor have they laboured in vain. For, however 
different and contrary their concluſions are, 
however ſceptical ſome of them, they have all 
given new light, and cleared the "X to thoſe 
ho ſhall come after them,” 
w e ought: never to deſpair of kin rents, | 
but rather to hope, that, in time; it may pro- 
duce a ſyſtem of the powers and operations of 
the human mind, no leſs certain — thoſe of 
| ops or aſtronomy. = 


This 
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| xv 2 VS TAS b- 43 
This is the more devoutly to be wiſhed, that 

a diſtin knowledge of the powers of the mind 
would undoubtedly give great light to many 
other branches of ſcience. Mr. Hunz hath 
juſtly obſerved, that © all the ſciences have a 

4 relation to human nature; and, however 
« wide any of them may ſeem to run from it, 
5 they ſtill return back by one paſſage or ano- 
„ ther. This is the centre and capital of the 
* ſciences, which being once maſters of, we 
* may eaſily extend our conqueſts every 3 
$6 where.“ ä | 9 1 
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_ - The faculties: of our minds are the tools 
and engines we mult uſe in every diſquiſition; 
and the better we underſtand their nature 
and force, the more ſucceſsfully we ſhall be 
able to apply them. Mr. Locks gives this 
account of the occaſion of his entering upon 
his Eſſay concerning human underſtanding : 
« Five or fix friends (ſays he) meeting at my 
* chamber, and diſcourſing on a ſubje& very 
e remote from this, found themſelves quickly 
* at a ſtand, by the difficulties that roſe on 
\ „ every fide. After we had for a while puz- 
n « zled ourſelves, without coming any nearer 
| e to a reſolution of thoſe doubts that perplexed 
„ « us, it came into my thoughts that we took 
6 a wrong courſe; and that, before we ſet 
75 <* ourſelves upon enquiries of that nature, it 
lf was neceſſary to examine our own abilities, 
3 * and ſee what objects our underſtandings 
were fitted or not fitted to deal with. This 
1 «© 1 propoſed to the company, who all readily 
J « aſſented; and thereupon it was agreed that 
** this ſhould be our firſt Enquiry.” If this 


be commonly the cauſe of perplexity in thoſe 
diſqui- 


* 


id 
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PREFACE. 

diſquiſitions which have leaſt relation to the 
mind, it muſt be ſo much more in thoſe that 
have an immediate connection with it. 


| The ſciences: may be diſtinguiſhed into two 
claſſes, according as they pertain to the material 
or to the intellectual world. The various parts 


of Natural Philoſophy, the mechanical Arts, 


Chemiſtry, Medicine, and Agriculture, belong 
to the firſt; but, to the laſt, belong Grammar, 
Logic, Rhetoxic, Natural Theology; Morals, 
Juriſprudence, Law, Politics, and the fine 
Arts. The knowledge of the human mind is 
the root from which theſe grow, and draw their 
nouriſnment. Whether therefore we conſider 
the dignity of this ſubject, or its ſubſerviency to 
ſcience in general, and to the nobleſt branches 
of ſcience in particular, it highly deſerves to be 
cultivated. | e 


A very elegant writer, on the ſublime and 
beautiful, concludes his account of the paſſion 
thus : The variety of the paſſions is great, and 
* worthy, in every branch of that variety, of 
„the moſt diligent inveſtigation. The more 
accurately we ſearch into the human mind, 
the ſtronger traces we every where find of 
his wiſdom who made it. a diſcourſe on, 
the uſe of the parts of the body may be con- 
* ſidered as a hymn to the Creator; the uſe 
of the paſſions, which are the organs of the 
* mind, cannot be barren of praiſe to him, 
% nor unproductive to ourſelves of that noble 
* and uncommon union of ſcience and admi- 
* ration, which a contemplation of the works 
< of infinite Wiſdom alone can afford to a ra- 
tional mind; whilſt referring to him whate- 

; | (e ver 
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ec ver we find of right, or good, or fair, in 
< ourſelves, diſcovering his ſtrength and wiſ- 


* dom. even in our own weakneſs and imper- 


c“ fection, honouring them where we diſcover 
c them clearly, and adoring their profundity 
< where we are loſt in our ſearch, we may be 
« inquiſitive without impertinence, and eleva- 
< ted without pride; we may be admitted, if 
© I may dare to ſay fo, into the counſels of the 
« Almighty, by a conſideration of his works. 
© This elevation of the mind ought to be the 
* principal end of all our ſtudies, which, if 


* they do not in ſome meaſure effect, they are 


* of yery little ſeryice to us.. 


4 * bu 
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they uſe, and to lay down, as axioms, the firſt 
Prineiples on which their reaſoning is grounded. 
Accordingly we find no parties among mathe- 


maticians, and hardly > cinta 


"__ 
ON THE 
INTELLECTUAL POWERS OF MAN. 
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advancement of knowledge than the am- 


uity of words. To this chiefly it is owing 


that we find ſects and parties in moſt branches 
of ſcience ; and diſputes, which are carried on 
from age to age, without being brought to an 


iſſue, 
y has been more effeQually excluded 


hos mathematics and natural philoſophy than 


from other ſciences. In mathematics it had no 


THERE is no greater A theCH AE. 


1 


place from the beginning: Mathematicians hav- 


ing bad che wiſdom to define accurately theterms 


You. I. In 


,S 
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CHAP, In natural philoſophy, there was no leſs ſophi- 


— 


ſtry, no leſs diſpute and uncertainty, than in 
other ſciences, until about a century and a half 
ago, this ſciencebegan to be built uponthe foun- 
dation of clear definitions and ſelf-evident axi- 
oms. Since that time, the ſcience, as if watered 
with the dew of Heaven, hath grown apace ; 
diſputes have ceaſed, truth hath prevailed, and 
the ſcience hath received greater increaſe in two 


centuries than in two thouſand years before. 


It were to be wiſhed, that this method, which 
hath been ſo ſucceſsful in thoſe branches of ſci- 
ence, were attempted in others: For definitions 
and axioms are the foundations of al] ſcience. 
But that definitions may not be ſought, where 
no definition can be given, nor logical definiti- 
ons be attempted, where the ſubje& does not 
admit of them, it may be proper to lay down 
ſome general principles concerning definition, 
for the ſake of thoſe who are leſs converſant in 


this branch of logic. 


When one undertakes to explain any art or 


. ſcience, he will have occaſion to uſe many words 


that are common to all who uſe the ſame lan- 
guage, and ſome that are peculiar to that art or 


ſcience. Words of the laſt kind are called terms 


2 


of the art, and ought to be diſtinctly explained, 
that their meaning may be underſtood. 

A definition is nothing elſe but an explication 
of the meaning of a word, by words whoſe 
meaning is already known. Hence it is evident, 


. that every word cannot be defined; for the de- 


finition muſt conſiſt of words; and- there could 


| be no definition, if there were not words pre- 


viouſly underſtood without definition. Common 


words, therefore, ought to be uſed in their com- 
monacceptation ; and, when they have different 
8 acceptations 


> 
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acceptations in common language, theſe, when CH bn P. 
it is neceſſary, ought to be diſtinguiſhed. But 1 
they require no definition. It is ſufficient to de- | 
fine words that are uncommon, or that are uſed 
in an uncommon meaning. 
It may farther be obſerved, that there are 
many words, which, though they may need ex- 
plication, cannot be logically defined. A logi- 
cal definition, that is, a ſtri& and proper defi- 
nition, muſt expreſs the kind of the thing de- 
fined, and the ſpecific difference, by which the 
ſpecies defined, is diſtinguiſhed from every other 
ſpecies belonging to that kind. It is natural to 
the mind of man to claſs things under various 
kinds, and again to ſubdivide et kind into 
its various ſpecies. A ſpecies may often be ſub- 
divided into ſubordinate ſpecies, and then it is 
conſidered as a kind. 8 | 
From what has been ſaid of logical definition, 
it is evident, that no word can be logically de- 
fined which does not denote a ſpecies; becauſe 
ſuch things only can have a ſpecific difference; 
and a ſpecific difference is eſſential to a logical 
definition. On this account there can be no 
logical definition of individual things, ſuch as 
London or Paris. Individuals are diſtinguiſhed 
either by proper names, or by accidental cir- 0 
cumſtances of time or place; but they have no 
ſpecific difference; and therefore, though they 
may be known by proper names, or may be de- 
ſcribed by circumſtances or relations, they can- 
not be defined. It is no leſs evident, that the 
moſt general words cannot be logically defined, 
| becauſe there is not a more general term, of 
which they are a ſpecies, . | | 
. Nay, we cannot define every ſpecies of things, 
cauſe it happens ſometimes that we have not 
2 | B. 2 words 


890 
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CHAP. words to expreſs the ſpecific difference. Thus a 
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ſcarlet colour is, no doubt, a ſpecies of colour; 
but how ſhall we expreſs the ſpecific difference 
dy which fcarlet is diſtinguiſhed from green or 
blue ? The difference of them is immediately 
perceived by the eye; but we have not words to 
expreſs it. Theſe things we are taught by logic. 

Without having recourſe to the prii of 
logic, we may eaſily be ſatisfied that can- 
not be defined, which ſignify things nec 
ſimple, and void of all compoſition. ob- 
Fervation, I think, was firſt made by Des CAx- 
TES, and afterwards more fully illuſtrated by 
Locks. And however obvious it appears to be, 
many inſtances may be given of great philoſo- 
phers who have perplexed and darkened ei 
jects they have treated, by not knowing, or not 
attending to it. 

When men attempt to = thin which 


cannot be defined, their definitions al 


be either obſcure or falſe. It was one of the ca- 


pital defects of ArisToTLE's philoſophy, that 


he pretended to define the ſimpleſt things, which 
neither can be, nor need to be defined; ſuch as 
time and mation. Among modern philoſaphers, 1 
I know none that has abuſed definition ſo much 
as CaroLus WolLrius, the famous German 
philoſopher, who, in a work on the human 
mind, called Pfycholagia Empirica, conſiſting 
of many hundred propoſitions, fortified by de- 


monſtrations, with a proportional ac 
ment of definitions, corollaries, aud thoſe 


has given ſo many definitions of things, which 


cannot be defined, and ſo many demonſtrations 


of things ſelf-evident, that * — part of 
the work conſiſts of tautology, and ringing 


changes _ words. 
| There 
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in him which thinks, remembers, reaſons, wills. 
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There is no fubject in which there is moreCH AP. 


frequent occaſion to uſe words that cannot be 


logically defined, than in treating of the powers 
and operations of the mind. The ſimpleſt ope- 
rations of our minds muſt all be expreſſed by 


L 
—— 


words of this kind. No man can explain by a 


7 logical definition what it is to think, to appre- 


bend, to believe, to will, to defire. Every man 
who underſtands the language has ſome notion 
of the meaning of thoſe words; and every man, 


who is capable of reflection, may, by attending 


to the operations of his own mind, which are 
fignified by them, form a clear and diſtinct no- 
tion of them; but they cannot be logically 
defined. 

Since therefare it is often impoſſible to define 


muſt as much as poſſible uſe common words, in 


their common acceptation, pointing out their 


various ſenſes where they are ambiguous; and 
when we are obliged to uſe words leſs common, 
we muſt endeavour to explain them as well as 
we can, without affecting to give logical defi- 
nitions, when the nature of the thing does not 


The following obſervations on the meaningof 


certain words are intended to ſupply, as far as 


we can, the want of definitions, by preventing 
ambiguity or abſcurity in the uſe of them. 
1. By the mind of a man, we underſtand that 


The effence both of body and of mind is un- 
known to us. We know certain properties of 
the firſt, and certain operations of the laſt, and 
by theſe only we can define or defcribe them. 
We define body to be that whichis extended, 
folid, moveable, divifible. In like manner, we 


define 


words which we muſt uſe on this ſubject, we 


6 
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CHAP. define mind to be that which thinks. We are 


L 


conſcious that we think, and that we have a va- 
riety of thoughts of different kinds; ſuch as 
ſeeing, hearing, remembering, deliberating, 
reſolving, loving, hating, and many other 


kinds of thought, all which we are taught by | 


nature to attribute to one internal principle; 
and this principle of thought we call the mind 
or ſoul of a man. 

2. By the operations of the mind; we under- 


ſtand every mode of thinking of which we are 


conſcious. 
It deſerves our als that the x various modes 
of thinking have always, and in all languages, 


as far as we know, been called by the name of 


Operations of the mind, or by names of the 
ſame import. To body we aſcribe various pro- 
perties, but not operations, properly ſo called; 


it is extended, dixiſible, moveable, inert; it 


continues in any ſtate in which it is put; every 
change of its ſtate is the effect of ſome force 


impreſſed upon it, and is exactly proportional 
to the force impreſſed, and in the preciſe di- 


rection of that force. Theſe are the general 
properties of matter, and theſe are not opera- 


tions; on the contrary, they all imply its being 
a dead inactive thing, which moves only as it is 
moved, and acts only by being acted upon. 


In the mind is from its very nature a living 
and active being. Every. thing we know of it 


implies life and active energy; and the reaſon 
- why all its modes of thinking are called its ope- 
nations, is, that in all, or in moſt of them, it 
is not merely paſſive as body is, but is really 


and properly active. 
In all ages, and in all languages, ancient and 
modern, the various modes of thinking have 
been 
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been expreſſed by words of active ſignification, CH A P. 
ſuch as ſeeing, hearing, reaſoning, willing, and l. 
the like. It ſeems therefore to be the natural 
judgment of mankind, that the mind is active in 
its various ways of thinking ; and for this rea- 
ſon they are called its operations, and are ex- 
preſſed by active verbs. | | 
It may be made a queſtion, What regard is 
to be paid to this natural judgment? may it not 
be a vulgar error? Philoſophers who think ſo, 
have, no doubt, a right to be heard. But until 
it is proved that the mind is not active in think- 
ing, but merely paſſive, the common language 
with regard to its operations ought to be uſed, 
and ought not to give place to a phraſeology in- 
vented by Philoſophers, which implies its being 
merely paſhve. EE Rs 
3. The words power and faculty, which are 
often uſed in ſpeaking of the mind, need little 
_ explication. Every operation ſuppoſes a power 
in the being that operates, for to ſuppoſe any 
thing to operate, which has no power to ope- 
rate, is manifeſtly abſurd. But, on the other 
hand, there is no abſurdity in ſuppoſing a being 
to have power to operate, when 1t does not ope- 
rate. Thus I may have power to walk, when 
I fit; or to ſpeak, when I am filent. Every 
operation therefore implies power ; but the 
power does not imply the operation. 
3 The faculties of the mind, and its powers, are 
often uſed as ſynonimous expreſſions. But as 
moſt ſynonimes have ſome minute diſtinction 
that deſerves notice, J apprehend that the word 
faculty 18 moſt properly applied to thoſe powers 
of the mind which are original and natural, and 
which make a part of the conſtitution of the 
mind. There are other powers which are ac- _ 
05 = quired . 
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C 1 P. quired by uſe, exerciſe or ſtudy, which are not 


are ſaid to be in the mind, which it is ſufficient 


. e 5 


called faculties, but habits, There muſt be 
- fomething in the conſtitution of the mind neceſ- 
ſary to our being able to acquire habits, and 
this is commonly called capacity. 

4. We frequently meet with a diltinction f in 
writers upon this ſubject, between things in the 
mind, and things external to the mind. The 
powers, faculties, and operations of the mind, 
are things in the mind. Every thing is ſaid td 
be in the mind, of which the mind is the ſubjef?. 
It is ſelf-evident, that there are ſome things 
which cannot exiſt without a fubje& to which 


they belong, atid of which they are attributes, 
Thus colour muſt be in ſome coloured 


figure in ſomething figured ; thought can only 
be in ſomething that thinks; wifdom and vir: 


tue cannot exiſt but in ſome being that is wiſe 


and virtuous. When therefore we ſpeak of 
things in the mind, we underſtand by this, 
things of which the mind is the ſubjeRt. Ex- 
cepting the mind itſelf, and things in the mind, 
all other things are ſaid to be del It 

therefore to be remembered, that this diſtincti- 
on between things in the mind, and things ex- 


ternal, is not meant to fi nify the place of the 
things we ſpeak of, but their ſubject. 


There is a figurative ſenſe in which thi 


barely to mention. We ſay fuch a thing was 
not in my mind, meaning no more. than that 1 
had not the leaſt thought of it. By a figure, 
we put the thing for the thought of if. In this 
ſenſe external things, are in the mind as often 
as they are the objetts of our thought. 
Thinking is a very generat word, which 
inc ades all the operations of our minds, and is 
ſo well underſtood as to need no definition. 
a | To 
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loſophers, . to me vulgar. They ſignify dif- 


WM ferent operations of the mind, which are diftin- 
WM xviſhed in all languages, and by all men that 
think. I ſhall endeavour to uſe them in their 
XZ moſt common and proper acceptation, and I 
think they are hardly capable of ſtrict definition. 


But as ſome Philoſophers, in treating of the 
mind, have taken the liberty to uſe them very 
improperly, fo as to corrupt the Engliſh 
guage, and to confound things, which the com- 
mon underſtanding of mankind hath always led 
them to diſtinguiſh, I ſhall make ſome ob- 
ſervations on the meaning of them, that may 


prevent ambiguity or confuſion in the uſe of 


them, 
6. Firſt, We are never ſaid to perceive thin 


of the exiſtence of which we have not a full 


conviction, I may conceive or imagine a moun- 
tain of gold, or a winged horſe; but no man 
ſays that he perceives ſuch a creature of ima 


nation. Thus perception is diſtinguiſned from 


conception or imagination. Secondly, Perception 
is applied only to external objects, not to thoſe 
that are in the mind itſelf, When I am pained, 
I do not ſay that I perceive pain, but chat I feel 
it, or that I am conſcious of it. Thus percep- 
tion is diſtinguiſhed from conſeiouſneſs. Thirdly, 
The immediate object of perception muſt be 
ſomething preſent, and not what is paſt. We 
may remember what is paſt, but do not perceive 


it. I may ſay, I perceive ſuch a perſon has had 
the finall-pour; but this phraſe is figurative, al- 


though the figure is fo familiar that it is not ob- 
— The meaning of it is, that I perceive 
the pits in his face, with are certain —_— 


lan- 


E 
To pertetur, to remeniber, to be cunſtisus, and © PF 
nag ine, are words common to Phi- 1 


10 | E885 A Y 1 


8 1 P. his having had the ſmall-pox. We ſay we per- 
ceive the thing ſignified, when we only perceive 
the ſign. Bnt when the word perception is uſed 
properly, and without any figure, it is never 
applied to things paſt. And thus it is diſtin- 
guiſhed from remembrance. + 

In a word, perception is moſt properly TY 
ed to the evidence which we have of external 
objects by our ſenſes. But as this is a very clear 
and cogent kind of evidence, the word is often 
applied by analogy to the evidence of reaſon or 

of teſtimony, when it is clear and cogent. The 

1 | ee ee of external objects by our ſenſes, is 

an operation of the mind of a peculiar nature, 
and ought to have a name appropriated to it. 
It has fo in all languages. And, in Engliſh, I 
know no word more proper to expreſs this act 
of the mind than perception. Seeing, hearing, 
ſmelling, taſting, and touching or feeling, 
are words that expreſs the operations proper to 
each ſenſe ; perceiving expreſſes that which is 
common to them all. 
The obſervations made on this word would 

1 have been unneceſſary, if it had not been ſo 

1 much abuſed in philoſophical writings upon 

| | the mind; for, in other writings, it has no 

|} obſcurity. Although this abuſe 1s not chargea- 
ble on Mr. Humz only, yet I think he has car- 

ried it to the higheſt pitch. The firſt ſentence 

of his Treatiſe of human nature runs thus: 
All the perceptions of the human mind reſolve 

„ themſelves into two diſtin& heads, which 

a « ſhall call impreſſons and ideas.” He adds 
a little after, that, under the name of impreſſi- 

ons, he comprehends all our ſenſations, paſſions, 

and emotions. Here we learn, that our paſſions 
and emotions are perceptions. I believe, no 
Engliſh writer "A hun ever gave the name 

of 
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e perception of anger. When he is in love, 
Phat he has the perception of love. He ſpeaks 
ten of the: perceptions -of memory; and of 
the perceptions of imagination; and he might 

s well ſpeak of the hearing of fight, or of the 
ſmelling of touch: For, ſurely, hearing is not 
more different from. fight, or ſmelling from 
touch, than perceiving is from remembering 
or imagining. Z ny 

7. Conſciouſneſs is a word uſed by Philoſo- 
phers, to ſignify that immediate knowledge 
which we have of our preſent thoughts and 
purpoſes, and, in general, of all the preſent 
operations of our minds. Whence we may 
TX obſerve, that conſciouſneſs is only of things pre- 
ſent. To apply conſciouſneſs to things paſt, 
which ſometimes is done in popular diſcourſe, 
is to. confound conſciouſneſs with memory; 
and all ſuch confuſion of words ought to be 
avoided in philoſophical diſcourſe. It is like- 
wiſe to be obſerved, that conſciouſneſs is only 
of things in the mind, and not of external 
things. It is improper to ſay I am conſcious of 
the table which is before me. I perceive it, I 
ſee it, but do not ſay I am conſcious of it. As 
that conſciouſneſs by which we haveaknowledge 
of the operations of our own minds, is a different 
power from that by which we perceive external 
objects, and as theſe different powers have diff- 
erent names in our language, and, I believe, 
in all languages, a Philoſopher ought carefully 
to preſerve this diſtinction, and never to con- 
found things ſo different in their nature. 

8. Conceiving, imagining, and apprehending, 
are commonly uſed as ſynonymous in our lan- 
guages 
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pf a perception to any paſſion or emotion. © 2 P. 
Then a man is angry, we muſt ſay that he has 
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CH AP. guage, and fignify the fame thing whichthe Lo- 
\ 1. gicians call ſimple apprehenſion. This is an 
operation of the mind different from all thoſe we 

have mentioned. Whatever we perceive, what- 
ever we remember, whatever we are conſcious 
of, we have a full perſuaſion or conviction of ⁵ 
its exiſtence, But we may coneeive or imagine 
what has no exiſtence, and what we firmly be- 
lieve to have no exiſtence. What never had an 
exiſtence cannot be remembered ; what has no 
exiſtence at preſent cannot be the object of per- 
ception or of conſciouſneſs; but what never had, 
nor has any exiſtence, may be conceived. Every 
man knows that it is as cafy to conceive a winged 
horfe or a centaur, as it is to conceive a horfe 
or a man, Let it be obſerved therefore, that to 
conceive, to imagine, to apprehend, when taken 
in the proper ſenſe, 7 5 an act of the mind 
which implies no belief or judgment at all. It 
is an act of the mind by which nothing is af- 
firmed or denied, and which therefore can 
neither be true nor falfe, | | 
But there is another and avery different mean- 
ing of rhofe words, ſo common and fo well au- 
© if _  thorifed in language, that it cannot eaſily be 

y avoided; andon thataccount we ought to bethe 

4 | more on our guard, that we be not miſled by the 
| ambiguity, Politeneſs and good-breeding lead 

0 men, on moſt occaſions, to expreſs their opini- 

ons with modeſty, efpecially when they differ 
from others whom they ought to reſpect. There- 
fore, when we wouldexpreſs our opinion modeſt- 
ly, inftead of ſaying, This is my opinion,” 
or, „this is 5 judgment,“ which has the airof 
dogmaticalneſs, we ſay, I conceive it to be 
thus, I imagine or apprehend it to be thus ;* 
which is underſtood as a modeſt declaration of 
our judgment. In like manner, when any thing 


3 ' EXPLICATION OF WORDS. 
Lo- iſ: aid which we take to be impoſſible, we ſay, C 
we cannot conceive it,” meaning, that we 
KMcannot believe it. 1 25 8 
nus we ſee that the words conceive, imagine, 
pprebend, have two meanings, and are uſed to 
xpreſs two operations of the mind, which 


2 1 
ucht never to be confounded. Sometimes they 
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Fjudgment at all; ſometimes they expreſs judg- 
ment or opinion. This ambiguity ought to be 
attended to, that we may not impoſe upon our- 
ſelves or others in the uſe of them. The ambi- 
guity is indeed remedied in a great meaſure by 
their conſtruction. When they are uſed to ex- 
X preſs ſimple apprehenſion, they are followed by 
a noun in the accu/ative caſe, which ſigniſies the 
object conceived. But when they are uſed to 
expreſs opinion or judgment, they are com- 
monly followed by a verb in the infinitive mood. 
& J conceive an Egyptian pyramid.” This im- 
plies no judgment. I conceive the Egyptian 
« pyramids to be the moſt ancient monuments 
« of human art.” This implies judgment. 


thing conceived muſt be a propofition, becauſe. 
judgment cannot be expreſſed but by a propofi- 
tion. When they are uſed in the firit ſenſe, 
the thing conceived may be no propoſition, 
but a ſimple term only, as a pyramid, an obe- 
liſk. Vet it may be obſerved, that even a pro- 
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forming any judgment of its truth or falſehood: 
For it is one thing to conceive the meaning of 
-@ propoſition; it is another thing to judge it to 
be true or falſe. p 
Although the diſtinction between ſimple ap- 
Prehenſion and every degree of aſſent or judg- 
ment, be perfectly evident to every man 2 
8 refle 


13 


HAP. 
I, 


'Y -xpreſs ſimple apprehenſion, which implies ao 


When the words are uſed in the laſt ſenſe, the 


poſition may be ſimply apprehended without 
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oA reflects attentively on what paſſes in his own 2 
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mind; although it is very neceſſary, in treating 


of the powers of the mind, to attend carefully to 


this diſtinction; yet, in che affairs of common HF 


life, it is ſeldom neceſſafy to obſerve it accu 
rately. On this actount we .ſhall find, in al! 
common languages, the words which expreſs 4B 
one of thoſe operations frequently applied to the i 
other. To think, to ſuppoſe, to imagine, 
to conceive, to apprehend, are the words we 
uſe to expreſs ſimple apprehenſion ; but they are 
all frequently uſed to expreſs judgment. Their 


ambiguity ſeldom occaſions any inconvenience 


in the common affairs of life, for which lan- 


guage is framed. But it has perplexed Philo- 
ſophers, in treating of the operations of the 
mind, and will always perplex them, if they do 
not attend accurately to the different meanings 
which are put upon thoſe words on different 
occaſions. 

9. Moſt of the operations of the mind; from 
their very nature, muſt have objects to which 
they are directed, and about which they are 
employed. He that perceives, muſt perceive 
ſomething ; and that which he perceives is called 
the object of his perception. To perceive, with- 
out having any object of perception, is impoſſi- 
ble. The mind that perceives, the object per- 
ceived, and the operation of perceiving that ob- 
ject, are diſtinct things, and are diſtinguiſhed 
in the ſtructure of all languages. In this ſen- 
tence, I ſee or perceive the moon; I is the 
perſon or mind; the active verb ſee denotes the 
operation of that mind; and the moon denotes 
the object. What we have ſaid of perceiving, 
is equally applicable to moſt operations of the 
mind. Such operations are, in all languages, 


expreſſed by active tranſitive verbs: And we 
know, 
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know, that, in all languages, ſuch verbs require C HAP. 

a thing or perſon, which is the agent, and a *:. 

noun Suowing in an oblique caſe, which is the — 
object. Whence it is evident, that all mankind, 

ccu- both thoſe who have contrived language, and 


1 all 1 thoſe who uſe it with underſtanding, have diſ- 


4 ay * . « 
reſs Wtinguiſhed theſe three things as different, to 
the vit, the operations of the mind, which are ex- 


ine, preſſed by active verbs, the mind itſelf, which 


yn 
ting 

= 
y to 


= 
non 
n ws 
3 


we is the nominative to thoſe verbs, and the object, 
are which is, in the oblique caſe, governed by 
1eir them. 740031597 3% a | 


It would have been unneceſſary to explain ſo 
an- obvious a diſtinction, if ſome ſyſtems of philo- 
ſophy had not confounded it. Mr. Hume's ſyſ- 
tem, in particular, confounds all diſtinction be- 
XX tween the operations of the mind and their ob- 
jects. When he ſpeaks of the ideas of memory, 

the ideas of imagination, and the ideas of ſenſe, 
it is often impoſſible, from the tenor of his diſ- 
- courſe, to know whether, by thoſe ideas, he 
means the operations of the mind, or the ob- 
jects about which they are employed. And in- 


ve deed, according to his ſyſtem, there is no diſ- 
ed tinction between the one and the other. | 

h- A Philoſopher is, no doubt, entitled to exa- 
Hi. mine even thoſe diſtinctions that are to be found 


Y in the ſtructure of all languages; and, if he is 
Y able to ſhew that there is no foundation for them 
in the nature of the things diſtinguiſhed ; if he 
can point out ſome prejudice common to man- 
kind which has led them to diſtinguiſh things 
that are not really different; in that caſe, ſuch 


e 

es a diſtinction may be imputed to a vulgar error, 
g, vhich ought to be corrected in philoſophy. - But 
le when, in his firſt ſetting out, he takes it for 
8, granted, without proof, that diſtinctions found 
e in 
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CH A F. in the ſtructure of all languages, have no fout- 
dation in nature; this ſurely is too faſtidious a 
way of treating the common ſenſe of mankind. 
When we come to be ipftrufted by Philofo- 
phers, we muſt bring the old light of common 
ſenſe along with us, and by it judge of the new ⁵ 
light which the Philoſopher communicates to us. 
But when we are required to put out the old 
light altogether, that we may follow the new, we i 
have reaſon to be on our guard. There max 
be diſtinctions that have a real foundation, and 
which may be neceſſary in philoſophy, which 
are not made in common language, becauſe i 
not neceflary in the common buſineſs of life. 
But ] believe no inſtance will be found of a dif: 
tinQion made in all languages, which has nota 
juſt foundation in nature. -Y 
10. The word idea occurs fo frequently in . 
modern philoſophical writings upon the mind; 
and is ſo ambiguous in its meaning, that it is 
neceſſary to make ſome obſervations upon it. 
There ate chiefly two meanings of this word in 
modern authors, a popular and a philoſophical. 
First, In popular language, idea ſignifies the 
ſame thing as conception, apprehenſion, notion. 
To have an idea of any thing, is to conceive it. 
To have a diſtin& idea, is to conceive it diſ- 
tinftly. To have no idea of it, is not to con- 
deive it at all. It was before obſerved, that 
conceiving or apprehending has always been 
conſidered by all men as an act or operation off 
the mind, and on that account has been ex- 
preſſed in all languages by an active verb. 
When, therefore, we uſe the phraſe of having 
ideas, in the popular ſenſe, we ought to attend 
to this, that it ſignifies preciſely the ame thing | 


| EXPLICATION OF WORDS. 


which we commonly expreſs by the active verbs 
coneciving. or apprehending. | 

When the word idea is taken in this popular 
1 „no man can poſſibly doubt whether he 
1 Gas Aden. For he that doubts muſt think, and 
s think is to have ideas. 
Sometimes, in popular language, a man's 


CHAP. 
8 


acas ſignify his opinions. The ideas of Ax s- 


Frorrz, or of Epic bs, fignify the opinions 


of theſe Philoſophers. What was formerly ſaid 
f the words imagine, conceive, apprehend, that 
Whey are ſometimes uſed to expreſs judgment, is 
Jo leſs true of the word idea. This ſignifica- 
ion of the word ſeems indeed more common in 
. he French language than in Engliſh. But it is 
und in this ſenſe in good Engliſh authors, and 
ven in Mr. Lock. Thus we ſee, that havin 
(eas, taken in the popular ſenſe, has preciſely 
e ſame meaning with conceiving, imaginin 
ppprehending, and has likewiſe the ſame ambi- 


liſcourſe, to ſignify the operation of conceiving 
h, Pr apprehending, was at all neceflary. For, 

en, We have, as has been ſhown, ſeveral 
: Words: which: are either originally Engliſh, or 
ave been long naturalized; that expreſs the ſame 


ord in place of theſe, any more than a French 


wii: language are leſs ambiguous. For tHe 
ord idea has, for many ages, been uſed by 
SF hiloſoplicrs as a term of art; and in the'differ- 
1 * ſyſtetns of Philoſophets means very different 
3 Ngs. - 

Secondly, According to the philoſophical 
eaning of the word idea, it does not f1 
Vol. I. C 2 that 


puity. It may, therefore, be doubted, whe- 
er the introduction of this word into popular | 


ing; why therefore ſhould we adopt a Greek 


ra German word? ? Beſides, the words of dur 
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CHAP. that act of the mind which we call thought or 
N conception, but ſome object of thought. Ideas, 
according to Mr. Lockx, (whoſe very frequent 
uſe of this word has probably been the occaſion of 
its being adopted into common language,) 
* are nothing but the immediate objects of the 
mind in thinking.” But of thoſe objects of 
thought called Ideas, different ſects of Philoſo- 
phers have given a very different account. 
BrUCKERUs, a learned German, wrote a whole 
book giving the hiſtory of ideas. | 2 
The —— ancient ſyſtem we have concerning 
ideas, is that which is explained in ſeveral dia- 
logues of PLAro, and which many ancient, a 
well as modern writers, have aſcribed to PLAro 
as the inventor. But it is certain that PLaTo 
had his doctrine upon this ſubjeQ, as well as the 
name idea, from the ſchool of PyTmHacoras. 
We have ſtill extant a tract of TIM us the Lo- 
crian, a Pythagorean Philoſopher, concerning 
the ſoul of the world, in which we find the ſubC: 
ſtance of PLAro's dectrine concerning ideas. 
They were held to be eternal, uncreated, and 
immutable forms or models, according to which 
the Deity made every ſpecies of things that ek 
iſts, of an eternal matter. Thoſe Philoſophers M 
held, that there are three firſt principles of all 
things. Firſt, An eternal matter, of which all 
things were made. Secondly, Eternal and im- 
material forms or ideas, according to which 
they were made; and, thirdly, An efficient 
cauſe, the Deity, who made them. The mind 
of man, in order to its being fitted for the con- 
templation of theſe eternal ideas, muſt undergo 
a certain purification, and be weaned from ſen- i 
fible things. The eternal ideas are the only 
object of ſcience; becauſe, the objects of ſent. 1 
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* eing in a perpetual flux, there can be no realC 
ment knowledge with regard to them. 


4 

ad 
2 
4 


juent 


on 0! ommonly called the latter Platoniſtr, made ſome 


age,) Fhange upon the ſyſtem of the ancient Platoniſts 


or 
9 
7 


* 1 with reſpect to the eternal ideas. They held 
loſo. hem not to be a principle diſtinct from the 


unt. eity, but to be the conceptions of things in 


hole | he divine underſtanding, the natures and eſſen- 
es of all things being perfectly known to him 

nin from eternity. 1 | | 
8 1 It ought to be obſerv ed, that the Pythagore- 


* 1 | ans and the Platoniſts, whether elder or latter, 
? _  Mnade the eternal ideas to be objects of ſeience 


Aro dnly, and of abſtract contemplation, not the 


* . e objects of ſenſe. And in this the ancient 


as {tem of eternal ideas differs from the modern 
ne of Father MALE BRANCHE. He held in 
eommon with other modern Philoſophers, that 

o external thing is perceived by us immedi- 
tely, but only by ideas: But he thought, that 
c ideas, by which we perceive an external 
an”. World, are the ideas of the Deity himſelf, in 
FF hoſe mind the ideas of all things paſt, preſent, 
* na future, muſt have been from eternity; for 
ie Deity being intimately preſent to our minds 
all times, may diſcover to us as much of his 
eas as he ſees proper, according to eertain 
im ſtabliſhed laws of nature: And in his ideas, 


— I in a mirror, we perceive whatever we do 
110 Perceive of the external world. | 


Thus we have three ſyſtems, whieh maintain, 
on hat the ideas, which are the immediate objects 
f human knowledge, are eternal and immuta- 
en- Pie, and exiſted before the things which they 
epreſent. There are other ſyſtems, accord- 
Ig to which, the ideas, which are the im- 
E | | C2 mediate 


The Philoſophers of the Alexandrian ſchool, 


20 


HAP. mediate objects of all our thoughts, are * f 


When, by farther refinement, and being ſtrip- | 


and with an appearance of reſerve. They en- 
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rior to the things which they repreſent, and de- 
rived from them. We ſhall give ſome account 
of theſe ; but as they have gradually ſprung out 6 
of the ancient Peripatetic ſyſtem, it is neee __ 
to begin with ſome account of it. = 

ARISTOTLE taught, that all the objects of our ¹ſ 
thought enter at firſt by the ſenſes ; and, fince "iſ 


the ſenſe cannot receive external material ob- 


themſelves, it receives their ſpecies; that 
is, their i images or forms, without the matter; 
as wax receives the form of the ſeal without any 3 
of the matter of. it: Theſe images or forms, 
impreſſed upon the ſenſes, are called ſenſible 
ſpecies, and are the objects only of the ſenſitive 
part of the mind: But, by various internal 
powers, they are retained, refined, and ſpiritu- 


 alized, ſo as to become objects of memory and £ 
imagination, and, at laſt, of pure intellection. 


When they are objects of memory and of 
ination, they get the name of phantaſms. 
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ped of their particularities, they become ob- 
jects of ſcience ; they are called intelligible ſpecies : 
So that every immediate object, whether of 
ſenſe, of memory, of imagination, or of rea- 
ſoning, muſt be ſome 1 or ſpecies in the 
mind itſelf. 1 

The followers of ARISTOTLE, eſpecially the 
ſchoolmen, made great additions to this theory, 
which the Author himſelf mentions very briefly, i 
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tered into large diſquiſitions with regard to; the 


ſenſible ſpecies, what kind of things they are; 3 
how they are ſent forth by the obj ved, and en- 

ter by the organs of the ſenſes; — they are 
preſerved and refined oy various agents, called. | 
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ſte. 3 8 . . | 
de- Internal ſenſes; concerning the — —qhj HAP. 

I ckces of which they had many controverſies. . 
unt . 


JF But we ſhall not enter into a detail of theſe © 
natters. 5 

3 The reaſon of giving this brief account of 
our Me theory of the Paripareties with regard to 
nce 2 e immediate objects of our thoughts, is, be- 
3 auſe the doctrine of modern Philoſophers con- 
ideas is built upon it. Mr, Locks, 

tho of this word ſo very frequently, tells us, 

=; q — he means the ſame thing by it, as is com- 
.4 only meant by ſpecies or phantaſm. Gas. 


2 8ENDI, from whom Locke borrowed more 
tive | chan from any other author, ſays the ſame. 
nal 1 The words ſpecies and phantaſin, are terms of 
ty. rt in the Peripatetic ſyſtem, and the meaning 
nd of them is to be learned from it. 


The theory of DxMocRrrus and. Eyicunus, 
on this ſubject, was not very unlike to that of 
the Peripatetics. They held, that all bodies 
continvally ſend forth lender films or ſpectres 
from their ſurface, of ſuch extreme ſubtilty, 
that they eaſily penetrate our groſs bodies, or 


ol 1 f enter by the organs of ſenſe; and ſtamp their 
ea. mage upon the mind. The ſenſible ſpecies of \ 


ARISTOTLE were mere forms without matter; 
"IF The ſpectres of Epicunus were haves art of a 
very ſubtile matter, . 

Modern Philoſophers, as well as the Pers. 
tetics and Epicureans of old, have conceiv 
that external objects cannot be the immediate 
objects of our thought; that there muſt He 
ſome image of them in the mind itſelf, in 
which, as in a mirror, they are ſeen. And 
the name idea, in the philoſophical ſenſe of it, 
is given to thoſe internal and immediate objects 
of our thoughts. The external thing is the 
remote or mediate object; but the idea, or 
image 


22 
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HA F. image of that object in the mind, is the imme» 43 8 


I, 


be ſomething external, as the ſun or moon ; it 


are ſuch immediate objects of all our thoughts 


of Philoſophers. And, in the popular mean- 


diate object, without which we could have no. 
perception, no remembrance, no conception i 
of the mediate object. | . 
When, therefore, in common language, 9 
we ſpeak of having an idea of any thing, we 
mean ng more by that expreſſion, but thin. 

ing of it, The vulgar allow, that this ex- 
preſſion implies a mind that thinks; an act of 
that mind which we call thinking, and an ob- 
je& about which we think, But, beſides theſe 
three, the Philoſopher conceives that there is 
a fourth, to wit, the idea, whieh is the imme- 

diate object. The idea is in the mind itſelf, 
and can have no exiſtence but in a mind that 
thinks; but the remote or mediate object may 


may be ſamething paſt or future; it may be 
ſomething which never exiſted. This is the 
philoſophical meaning of the word idea; and 
we may obſerye, that this meaning of that 

word is built upon a philoſophical opinion: 
For, if Philoſophers had not believed that there 


in the mind, they would never have uſed the 
word idea to expreſs them 

I ſhall only add on this article, that, although 
I may have occaſion to uſe the word idea in 
this philoſophical ſenſe im explaining the opini- 
ons of others, I ſhall have no occaſion to uſe 
it in expreſſing my own, becauſe I believe 
zdeas, taken in this ſenſe, to be à mere fiction 


of the word, ei is the leſs occaſion to 

we: it, becauſe the Engliſh words thought, no- 
apprehenſion, anſwer the purpoſe as well 

28 * Greek word idea; with this ne ö 


chat t they are leſs, ambiguous. There is, in- 
deed 


7 
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me. 1 ed, a meaning of the word idea, which IC H AF. 
e no. Rink moſt agrecable to its uſe in ancient philo- J. 
tion phy, and which I would willingly adopt, if 8 
4 ſe, the arbiter of language, did permit. But 

age, his will come to be explained afterwards. 

we 11. The word impreſſion is uſed by Mr. 
ink. Tum, in ſpeaking of the operations of the 
ex- 4 1d, almoſt as often as the word idea is by 
t of 1 r. Locxz. What the latter calls ideas, 
ob- Ihe former divides into two claſſes; one of 
bhich he calls impreſſions, the other ideas. I 
1 1 hall make ſome obſervations upon Mr. Humz's 
ne- explication of that word, and then conſider the 
elf, proper meaning of it in the Engliſh language. 


hat We may divide, (ſays Mr. Hume, ys, 
ay “ vol. 2. page 18.) all the perceptions of — 
it F< human mind into two claſſes or . . 
be 4 * which are diſtinguiſhed by their different de. 
he “ grees of force and vivadky. The leſs lively 
nd % and forcible are commonly denominated 


„ thoughts or ideas. The other ſpecies want 
F< a name in our Anguage, and in moſt others; 
( let us therefore uſe a little freedom, and call 
chem impreſſions. By the term impreſſions, 
g then, I mean all our more lively perceptions, 
"F< when we hear, or ſee, or feel, or love, or 
hate, or deſire, or will. Ideas are the leſs 
* lively perceptions, of which we are conſei- 
"3X << ous, when we reflect on any of thoſe ſenſati · 

* ons or movements above mentioned.“ 8 
This is the explication Mr. Hume hath given 
in his —_— of the term impreſſions, when ap» 
plied to the mind; and his explication of it, 
in his Treatiſe of human nature, 1s to the ſame 
purpoſe. 

Diſputes about words belong rather to Gram 
marians than to Philoſophers ; but Philoſophers 
ought not to eſcape cenſure when —_y_ corrupt 


language 
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c H AP. a n by uſing words in a way which che 
I. purity of the language will not admit. -/ 1 nd 
fault with Mr. Hume's e in dhe M 
words I haye quated, _ + 
Fir/z, Becauſe he gives the name of percep- . 
tions to every operation of che mind. Love is 
a perception, hatred a perce Desire is 
a perception, will is a percep on; and; by the 3 | 
ſame. rule, a doubt, a queſtion, a. command, 
is a perception. This is an intolerable abulc of i 
language, which no Philoſopher has authority 1 
to introduce. Ant 2 
- Secondly, When Mr. Hunz N that ae 2 
may divide all the perceptions of the human "mind i 
[22 two claſſes vr ſpecies, which are diftingui iſhed. » 
by their degrees of force aud vivacity,' the _ | MF 
ner of expreſſion is looſe and unphiloſop x 
Jo differ in fpecies is one thing? to Aber in 
- degree is another. Things which differ in de- 

gree only muſt be of the fame ſpecies. It is a 
maxim of common ſenſe, admitted by all men, 
that greater and 4% do not make a change of 
ſpecies. The ſame man may differ in the de- 
gree of his force and vivacity, in the morning 

and at night; in health and in ſickneſs: But 

this is fo far from making him'z different ſpe- 

cies, that it does not ſo much as make him a 
different individual: To ſay, therefore, that 

two different claſſes, or ſpecies of perceptions, 

are diſtinguiſhed by the degrees of their force 

and vivacity, is 105 confound a difference of. 

degree with a difference of ſpecies; which every 

Fs = of AE LT» knows how to diſtin- 
gui F 5 Cd r n! 

7. birdly, We may bee that this en, 
„ having given the general name of perception 
to all the operations of the mind, and diftin-. 
guiſhed them into twa clafles or ſpecies; which » M 
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Felle us, that he gives the name of impreſſions 
to all our more lively perceptions; to wit, when 
Xx hear, or fee, or feel, or love, or hate, or 
Y leſire, or will. There is great confuſion in 


1 — 


+ 
differ only in degree of force and vivacity, o 


wor 


- 


e is 2 = account of the meaning of the word im- 
TY ion. When I ſee, this is an impreſſion, 

the 3 FA ut why has not the Author told us, whether 

nd, Ihe gives the name of impreſſion to the object 

: of ſeen, or to that act of my mind by which 1 ſee 

ity ite When I ſee the full moon, the full moon 
is one thing, my perceiving it is another thing. ox; 
We Which of theſe two things does he call an im 
nd i preflion? We are left to gueſs this; nor does 
cd all that this Author writes about impreſſions © - 
n- clear this point. Every thing he ſays tends to” 


darken it, and to lead us to think, that the full 


moon which I ſee, and my ſceing i it, are not 2 25 8 


e- two things, but one and the ſame thi a 
Aa The fame obſervation may be ap ied. to 
n, every other inſtance the Author gives to Wo” -- 
of luſtrate the meaning of the word impreſſion.  - 
e- „When we hear, when we feel, wlien we 
g. 60 love, when we hate, when we defire, when 

it e we will In all theſe acts of the mind there 

— muſt be an object, which is heard, or felt, 

1 or loved, or hated, or defired,” or willed.” 
"4 'Thus, for inſtance, Tlove my country. This, 

5 lays Mr. Hunz, is an impreſſon. But what is 

& the inpreſſion? Is it my country, or is it the 

f a affection I bear to it? I aſk the Philoſopher this 

/ MT queſtion; but I find no anſwer to it. And 

7 when I read all that he has ritten on this ſub- 

72 ject, I find this word impre/ion ſometimes uſed: 

9 to ſignify an operation of the mind, fometimes 

N the object of the operation; but, for the moſt 


part, it is a vague and indetermined word that 
lignifigs — 
I know 


9 


86 
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CHAP, I know not whether it may be conſidered as 
I. an apology for ſuch abuſe of words, in an Au- 
ther who underſtood the language ſo well, and 
uſed it with ſo great propriety in writing 
on other ſubjects, that Mr. Hume's ſyſtem, 
with regard to the mind, required a language 
of a different ſtructure from the common; or, 
if expreſſed in plain Engliſn, would have been 
too ſhocking to the common ſenſe of mankind. 
To give an inſtance or two of this. If a man 
receives a preſent on which he puts a high va- 
lue; if he ſee and handle it, and put it in his 
pocket, this, ſays Mr. Hums, is an impre 
If the man only dream that he received ſuch a 
preſent, this is an idea. Wherein lies the 
difference between this impreſſion and this idea; 
between the dream and the reality? They are 
different claſſes or ſpecies, ſays Mr. Hums : fo 
far all men will agree with him. But he adds, 
that they are diſtinguiſhed only by different de- 
grees if force and vivacity. Here he inſinu- 
ates a tenet of his own, in contradiction to the 
common ſenſe of mankind. Common ſenſe 
convinces every man, that a lively dream is no 
nearer to a reality than a faint one; and that 
if a man ſhould dream that he had all the 
wealth of Crœſus, it would not put one far- 
thing in his pocket. It is impoſſible to fabri- 
cate arguments againſt ſuch undeniable prin- 
ciples, without confounding the meaning of 
Words e XK 
In like manner, if a man would perſuade me 
a that the moon which I ſee, and my ſeeing it, 
are not two things; but one and the ſame thing, 
he will anſwer his purpoſe leſs by arguing this 
point in plain Engliſh, than by confounding 
the two under one name, ſuch as that of an 


impreſſion : 


4 


XZ rxpiicaTION OF WORDS. 
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1 that if we can be brought to the habit of 
2 #4 calling two things that are connected, by the 


ame name, we are the more eaſily led to be- 
lieve them to be one and the ſame thing. 


LP 


* 


Let us next conſider the proper meaning o 
the word impreſſion in Engliſh, that we may ſee 
DWhow far it is fit to expreſs either the operations 
of the mind, or their objects. 
When a figure is ſtamped upon a body by 
preſſure, that figure is called an impręſſion, as 
the impreſſion. of a ſeal on wax, of printing- 
types, or of a copperplate, on paper. This 
ſeems now to be the literal ſenſe of the word ; 
the effect borrowing its name from the cauſe. 
But by metaphor or analogy, like moſt other 
vords, its meaning is extended, ſo as to ſig- 
XX nify any change produced in a body by the 
operation of ſome external cauſe. A blow 
of the hand makes no impreſſion on a ſtone- 
wall; but a battery of canon may. The moon 
raiſes a tide 9 ocean, but makes no im- 
preſſion on rivers and lakes. mA 
When we ſpeak of making an impreſſion on 
the mind, the word 1s carried ſtill farther from. 
its literal meaning; uſe, however, which is 
the arbiter of language, authoriſes this applica- 
tion of it. . As when we ſay that admonition 
and reproof make little impreſſion on thoſe 
who are confirmed in bad habits. The ſame 
diſcourſe delivered in one way, makes a ſtrong. 


ther way, it makes no impreſſion at all. _ 
It may be obſerved, that, in ſuch examples, 
an impreſſion made on the mind always implies 
ſome change of purpoſe or will; ſome new ha- 
bit produced, or ſome former habit weakened; 
3 , ſome 


4 | impreſſion: For ſuch is the power of words, C 


impreſſion on the hearers; delivered in ano- 
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C H A P. ſome paſſion raiſed or allayed. When ſuch * 


— 


called an impreſſion, 


r 


changes are produced by perſuaſion, example, 
or any external cauſe, we ſay that ſuch cauſes 
make an impreſſion upon the mind. But when 
things are ſeen or heard, or apprehended, 
without producing any paſſion or emotion, we 
ſay that they make no impreſſion, | 
In the moſt extenſive ſenſe, an impreſſion is 
a change produced in ſome paſſive ſubject by 
the operation of an external cauſe. If Le ſup- 
ſe an active being to produce any change in 
itielf by its own active power, this is never 
It is the act or operation 
of the being itſelf, not an impreſſion upon it. 


From this it appears, that to give the name of 


at all in the production of that effect. 


tis. 


an impreſſion to any effect produced in the 


mind, is to ſuppoſe that the mind does not act 
If ſee- 


ing, hearings deſiring, willing, be operations 
of” the min they cannot be impreſſions. If 
they be improfiicins. they cannot be operations 


of he mind. In the ſtructure of all languages, 
they are conſidered as acts or operations of the 
mind itſelf, and the names given them imply 
To call them impreſſions, therefore, is 
to treſpaſs againſt the ſtructure, not of a parti- 


_. cular language only, but of all languages, 


to ſignify. 


ently copious in words, is equally fit to expreſs 


If the word impręſſion be an improper word 
the operations of the mind, it is at 
leaſt as improper to ſignify their objects; for 
would any man be thought to ſpeak with pro- 
priety, who ſhould ſay that the ſun is an im- 
preſſion, that the earth and the ſea ate impreſli- 
ons! 7 * 

It is commonly believed, and taken for 
granted, that every language, if it be ſuffici- 
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ſuch 3 9 apprehend, however, that there is an excep- 
nple, ion to this general rule, which deſerves our 
aules Mhotice. There are certain common opinions 
vhen f mankind, upon which the ſtructure and 
ded,⁵ grammar of all languages are founded. While 
> WE heſe opinions are common to all men, there 
ill be a great ſimilarity in all languages that 
N1S rc to be found on the face of the earth. Such 
t by Fa ſimilarity there really is; for we find in all 
ſup- languages the ſame parts of ſpeech, the diſtinc- 
in tion of nouns and verbs, the diſtinction of 
ver nouns into adjective and ſubſtantive; of verbs 
tion into active and paſſive. In verbs we find like 
it. tenſes, moods, perſons and numbers. There 
e of are general rules of grammar, the ſame in all 
the languages. This ſimilarity of ſtructure in all 
act languages ſhews an uniformity among men in 
ee- thoſe opinions upon which the ſtructure of 


language is founded. : 
If, for inſtance, we ſhould ſuppoſe that there 
was a nation who believed that the things 


es, which we call attributes might exiſt without a 
he ſubject, there would be in their language no 
ly diſtinction between adjectives and ſubſtantives, 

nor would it be a rule with them that an ad- 


jective has no meaning, unleſs when joined to 
a ſubſtantive. If there was any nation who We 
did not diſtinguiſh between acting and being 


at acted upon, there would in their language be 
or no diſtinction between active and paſſive verbs, 
o- nor would it be a rule that the active verb muſt 
n- have an agent in the nominative caſe; but 
1 that, in the paſſive verb, the agent muſt be in 
| an oblique caſe. e 
Jy The ſtructure of all languages is grounded 
i- upon common notions, which Mr. Huuz's 
8 | _ philoſophy 
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CH AP.philoſophy oppoſes, and endeavours to over- 3 
turn. This no doubt led him to warp the 


J. 


In ſuch operations, ſenſation for the moſt part 


E838 EL 


"common language into a conformity with his 
principles; but we ought not to imitate him in 
this, until we are ſatisfied that his principles 
are built-on a ſolid foundation. 
12. Senſation is a name given by Philoſo- 
hers to an act of mind, which may be diſtin- 
guiſhed from all others by this, that it hath no 
object diſtinct from the act itſelf. Pain of every 
kind is an uneaſy ſenſation. When J am pain- 
ed, I cannot ſay that the pain I feel is one thing, 
and that my feeling it, is another thing. They 
are one and the ſame thing, and cannot be diſ- 
joined, even in imagination. Pain, when it is 
not felt, has no exiſtence. It can be neither 
reater or leſs in degree or duration, nor any 


thing elſe in kind, than it is felt to be. It 
cannot exiſt by itſelf, nor in any ſubject, but 


in a ſentient being. No quality of an inani- 
mate inſentient being can have the leaſt re- 


* to it. 
What we have ſaid of pain may be applied 


to every other ſenſation. Some of them are 


agrecable, others uncaſy, in various degrees. 
Theſe being objects of deſire or averſion, have 
ſome attention given to them; but many are 
indifferent, and ſo little attended to, that they 
have no name in any language. 

Moſt operations of the mind, that have 
names in common language, are complex in 
their nature, and made up of various ingredi- 
ents, or more ſimple acts; which, though con- 
joined in our conſtitution, muſt be disjoined by 
abſtraction, in order to our having a diſtin 
and ſcientific notion of the complex operation. 


makes 


EXPLICATION OF WORDS. 


tend to the complex nature of ſuch operations, 
are apt to reſolve them into ſome one of the 
ſimple acts of which they are compounded, 


overlooking the others: And from this cauſe 


many diſputes have been raiſed, and many er- 
rors have been occaſioned with regard to the 
nature of ſuch operations. | 
= The perception of external objects is accom- 
panied with ſome ſenſation correſponding to 
the object perceived, and ſuch ſenſations have, 
in many caſes, in all languages, the ſame name 
with the external object which they always ac- 
company. The difficulty of disjoining by ab- 
ſtraction, things thus conſtantly conjoined in 
the courſe of nature, and things, which have 

one and the ſame name in all languages, has 
likewiſe been frequently an occaſion of errors 
in the philoſophy of the mind. To avoid ſuch 
errors, Rothing is of more importance than to 
have a diſtin notion of that ſimple act of the 
mind which we call /en/ation, and which we 
have endeavoured to deſcribe. By this means 
we ſhall find it more eaſy to diſtinguiſh it from 
every external object that.it accompanies, and 
from every other act of the mind that may be 
conjoined with it. For this purpoſe, it is like- 
W wiſe of importance, that the name of ſenſation 
"XX ſhould, in philoſophical writings, be appropri- 
ated to ſignify this ſimple act of the mind, 
without including any thing more in its ſigni- 
fication, or being applied to other purpoſes. 

I ſhall add an obſervation concerning the 
word feeling. This word has two meanings. 
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external 7 by the ſenſe of touch. When 
we ſpeak of feeling a body to be hard or ſoft, 
3 rough 
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Firſt, It ſignifies the perceptions we have of | 


makes an ingredient. Thoſe who do not at-CH AP. 
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cn. AP. oth or ſmooth, hot or cold; to feel theſe 1 


things, is to perceive them by touch. mer 


5 N are external things, and that act of the mind 


' by which we feel them, is eaſily diſtinguiſned 
from the objects felt: Serondly, The word 
- feeling is uſed to ſignify the ſame thing as /en- 
ation, which we have juſt now — and, 
in this ſenſe, it has no object; the feeling and 


"the thing felt are one and the ſame. - 


Perhaps betwixt feeling, taken in this laſt | 


ſenſe, and fenſation, there may be this ſmall | 
| difference, that ſenſation is moſt comrade 


uſed to ſignify thoſe feelings which we have by 


our external ſenſes and bodily appetites, and all 
our bodily pains and pleafures. But there are 


Freeling of a nobler nature accompanying our 
affections, our moral judgments, and our de- | 
terminations in matters of taſte, ta which x 


- word: ſenſation is leſs properly applied. 


I have premiſed thefe obfervations on the 
meaning of certain words that frequently: oc- 


eur in treating of this ſubject, for two reaſons, 
Fi, That I may be the Peuer underſtood when 

I uſe them; and ſeconaly, That thoſe who 
vould make any progrefs im this branch of ſei- 
ence, may accuſtom themſelves to attend very 
ceearefully to the meaning of words that are 
uſed in it. They may be aſſured of this, that 
| the ambiguity of word, and the vague and 
improper application of them, have thrown 
more darkneſs upon this ſubject, than the fub- 


tilty and intrieacy of things. 
When we ufe common words, we ought to 


ui them in the ſenſe in which they are moſt 


commonly: uſed by the beſt and pureſt writers 


8 5 in the language; and when we occaſion 
. l reſtrict the meaning of a common 


word, 
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ÞRiNcIPLES TAKEN FOR GRAN TED. 
e 8 . 
They Word, or give it more preciſion than it has in C 
mind 


ommon language, the reader ought to have 


iſhed Warning of this, otherwiſe we ſhall impoſe 
word pon ourſelves and upon him. 


« E 
7 
1 


en- A very reſpectable writer has given a good 
Sample of this kind, by explaining in an Ap- 
and fendix to his Elements of Criticiſm, the terms 
laſt Woſt of the words are explained on which 1 
Wave been making obſervations. And the ex- 
only lication I have given, I think, agrees, for the 
i other words that need explication ſhall be 
are xplained as they occur. 0 


and. 
U has occaſion to uſe. In that Appendix, 
mall 
"Moſt part, with his. | 
our 


Principles taken for granted. 


As there are words common to Philoſo- 
en phers and to the vulgar, which need no 


ho xplication; fo there are principles common to 
7, Poth, which need no proof, and which do not 
ry Idmit of direct proof. 0 | 

re © 1 One who applies to any branch of ſcience 
at Kult be come to years of underſtanding, and 


onſequently muſt have exerciſed his reaſon, 

nd the other powers of his mind, in various 

Pays. He muſt have formed various opinions 
nd principles by which he conducts himfelf 
4 n the affairs of life. Of thoſe principles, ſome 
re common to all men, being evident in them- 
elves, and fo neceflary in the conduct of life, 


. 


8 


hat a man cannot live and act according to the 
1 ules of common prudence without them. 

= All men that have common underſtanding * 
cgree in ſuch principles, and conſider a man 


0 


; Vor. I. D as 


g 
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CH A P. as lunatic or deſtitute of common ſenſe, who 
Il. denies, or calls them in queſtion. Thus, if 
— any man were found of ſo ſtrange a turn as 
not to believe his own eyes; to put no truſt in 
his ſenſes, nor have the leaſt regard to their 
teſtimony; would any man think it worth 
. while to reaſon gravely with ſuch a perſon, and, 
by argument, to convince him 'of his error! 
* Surely no wiſe man would. For before men 
can reaſon together, they muſt agree in firlt 
principles; and it is impoſſible to reaſon with i 
a man who has no principles in common with 
eg * N 

a There are, therefore, common principles, 
which are the foundation of all reaſoning, and 
of all ſcience. Such common principles ſel- 
dom admit of direct proof, nor do they need 
it. Men need not to be taught them; for they 
are ſuch as all men of common underſtanding 
know; or ſuch, at leaſt, as they give a ready 
aſſent to, as ſoon as they are propoſed and un- 
derſtood. ** „ be , i. 0p $a 
Such principles, when we have occaſion to 
uſe them in ſcience, are called axioms. And, 

although it be not abſolutely neceſſary, yet it 

may be of great uſe, to point out the princi- 
ples or axioms on which a ſcience is grounded. 
Thus, mathematicians, before they prove 
any of the propoſitions of mathematics, lay 
down certain axioms, or common principles, 

upon which they build their reaſonings. And 
although thoſe axioms be truths which every 
FR man knew before; ſuch as, That the whole is 
greater than a part, That equal quantities add- 
ed to equal quantities, make equal ſums; yet, 
when we ſce nothing aſſumed in the proof of 
mathematical propoſitions, but ſuch ſelf-evident i 
ET Ti No pr Ro On tag mos axioms, 
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us, if nd leave no room for doubt to diſpute. 

ln all other ſciences, as well as in mathema- 
es, it will be found, that there are a few com- 
on principles, upon which all the reaſonings 


worth chat ſcience are grounded, and into which 
and, ey may be reſolved. If theſe were pointed 
error! it and conſidered, we ſhould be better able 
- men "IS judge what ſtreſs may be laid upon the con- 
n firſt uſions in that ſcience. If the principles be 
with ertain, the concluſions juſtly drawn from them 
with Huſt be certain. If the principles be only pro- 
able, the concluſions can only be probable. 
1ples, the principles be falſe, dubious, or obſcure, 
„and e ſuperſtruQure that is built upon them muſt 
s ſel. fertake of the weakneſs of the foundation. 

need Sir Isaac Nxwrox, the greateſt of Natu- 
r they l Philoſophers, has given an example well 
nding Worthy of imitation, by laying down the com- 
ready on principles or axioms, on which the rea- 


P nings in natural philoſophy are built. Be- 
re this was dane, the reaſonings of Philoſo- 


rioms, the propoſitions appear more certain, C 
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on to hers, in that ſcience, were as vague and un- 
And, ertain as they are in moſt others. Nothing 
yet it as fixed; all was diſpute and controverſy: 
rinci- ut, by this happy expedient, a folid founda- 
nded. on is laid in that ſcience, and a noble ſuper- 
prove Fruccure is raiſed upon it, about which there. 
, lay now no more diſpute or controverſy among. 
iples, Men of knowledge, than there is about the 
And oncluſions of mathematics. | | 
every It may, however, be obſerved, that the firſt 
ole is Principles of natural philoſophy are of a quite 


itterent nature from mathematical axioms 1 
vet, Mfhey have not the ſame kind of evidence, nor 
of of Pre they neceſſary truths, as mathematical axi- 

A x 2 oms 


4 
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CH A f. oms are: They are ſuch as theſe: That fimilar 4 b, 


ll. effects proceed from the ſame or fimilar cauſes: 


CY V That we ought to admit of no other cauſes of 


natural effects, but ſuch as are true, and fuf- 
ficient to account for the effects. Theſe are 
principles, which, though they have not the 
ſame kind of evidenee that mathematical axi- 
oms have; yet have ſuch evidence, that every 
man of common underitanding readily affents 
to them, and finds it abſolutely neceſfary to 
conduct his actions and opinions by them, in 


the ordinary affairs of life. 


Though it has not been uſual, yet, I con. 


ceive it may be uſeful, to 
faculties. 


many others, have loſt much labour, by not 


diſtinguiſhing things which require proof, from 


things which, though they may admit of illuſ- 
tration, yet being felf- evident, do not admit 
of proof. When men attempt to deduce ſuch 
felf- evident principles from others more evi- 
dent, the) F wes fall into ineoncluſive reaſon- 
ing: An 
that others, ſuch as BERKELEVY and Hur, 
finding the arguments brought to prove fuch 
firſt principles to be weak and inconchafive, 
have been tempred firſt to doubt of them, and 
afterwards to deny them. 


It is ſo irkſome to-reafon with thoſe Who 


deny firſt prineiples, that wile men common- 
ly decline it. Yet it is not impoſſible, that what 
is only a vulgar prejudice may be miſtaken for 
a firſt principle. Nor is it impoſſible, that what 


point out ſome of 
thofe things which I ſhall take for granted, as 
_ firſt principles in treating of the mind and its 
There is the more occaſion for this; 
becauſe very ingenious men, ſuch as DES Ca- 
TES, MALEBRANCHE, ARNAULD, Locks, and 


the conſequence of this has been, 
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FPRINCIPLES TAKEN FOR GRANTED. 37 
really a firſt principle may, by the enchant-CHAP. 
* 1 3 far, 2 a miſt thrown about 
18 0 as to hide its evidence, and to make a man 
J ſuf F candour doubt of it. Such caſes happen 
1 hore frequently perhaps in this ſcience than in 
. = vj y other; but they are not altogether without 
t the medy. There are ways by which the evidence 
Nan & firſt principles may be made more apparent 
gend hen they are brought into diſpute ; but they 
Wequire to be handled in a way peculiar to them- 
FJ to les. Their evidence is not demonſtrative, 
"> m ut intuitive. They require not proof, but to 
Ne placed in a proper point of view. This will 
on, e ſhown more fully in its proper place, and 
e of Pplied to thoſe very principles which we now 
i a rume. In the mean time, when they are pro- 
dns ed as firſt principles, the reader is put on 
Js guard, and warned to conſider whether they 
ave a juſt claim to that character. | 
1. Hi, then, I ſhall take it for granted, 
en at I Think, that I remember, that I reaſon, and, 
ww} general, that I really perform all thoſe ope- 
MNuf- tions of mind of which I am conſcious. 
dmit he operations of our minds are attended 
fuch ith conſciouſneſs; and this confciouſneſs is 
Ir e evidence, the only evidence which we have 
fon- can have of their exiſtence. If a man ſhould 
en, Mre it into his head to think or to ſay that his 
(MF, enſciouſneſs may deceive him, and to require 
uch roof that it cannot, I know of no proof that 
five, e given him; he muſt be left to himſelf as a 
and Pan that denies firſt principles, without which 
ere can be no reaſoning. Every man finds 
who imſelf under a neceſſity of believing what con- 
101- iouſneſs teſtifies, and every thing that hath 


CHAP. 2, As by conſciouſneſs we know certainly i 
UI. the exiſtence of our preſent thoughts and paſ. 
ſions; ſo we know the paſt by remembrance, *? 


1 3 6 1 1 


And when they are recent, and the remem- 


brance of them freſh, the knowledge of them, ; 


from ſuch diſtin& remembrance, is, in its cer. 


neſs. | 
3- But it is to be obſerved, that we are con- 


ſcious of many things to which we give little 42 


or no attention. We can hardly attend to ſe- 


veral things at the ſame time; and our atten- ; 


tion is commonly employed about that which 
is the object of our thought, and rarely about 
the thought itſelf. Thus, when a man is angry, 
his attention is turned to the injury done him, 


or the injurious perſon; and he gives very little 
attention to the paſſion of anger, although he 
is conſcious of it. It is in our power, however, 
when we come to the years of underſtanding, 
fo give attention to our own ere, r and pa. 


fions, and the various operations of our minds. 


And when we make theſe the objects of our f 


attention, either while they are preſent, or 


when they are recent and freſh in our memory, 


this act of the mind is called reflection. 


We take it for granted, therefore, that, by 


attentive reflection, a man may have a clear and 
certain knowledge of the operations of his own 
mind; a knowledge no leſs clear and certain, 


than that which he has of an external object 2 


when it is ſet before his eyes. 
This reflection is a kind of intuition, it gives 
a like conviction with regard to internal ob 


jects, or things in the mind, as the faculty of 


ſeeing gives with regard to objects of ſight. 


A man muſt, therefore, be convinced beyond I 
poſſibility of doubt, of every thing with re. 


gard 


tainty and evidence, next to that of conſciouſ. 


FprzincieLEs TAKEN FOR GRANTED. 


* 


L 


4 


=_ 


ad paſ- ke clearly and diſtinctly diſcerns by attentive 
Trance, ęfeflection. 

emem- 4. I take it for granted that all the thoughts 
them, am conſcivus of, or remember, are the 


its cer. houghts of one and the ſame thinking prin- 
ſciouſ. ple, which I call my/2/f, or my mind. Every 

Fan has an immediate and irreſiſtible convic- 
e con. ion, not only of his preſent exiſtence, but of 
is continued exiſtence and identity, as far 
Hack as he can remember. If any man ſhould 
atten- hink fit to demand a proof that the thoughts 
Me is ſueceſſively conſcious of belong to one 
about ind the ſame thinking principle. If he ſhould 
ngry, emand a proof that he is the ſame perſon to- 


him, ay as he was yeſterday, or a year ago, I know 


little Mo proof that can be given him: He mult be 
gh he Neft to himſelf, either as a man that is lunatic, 
vever, r as one who denies firſt principles, and is 
ding, not to be reaſoned with. X 

d paſ- Every man of a ſound mind finds himſelf un- 
nds, der a neceſlity of believing his own identity, 
f our and continued exiſtence. The conviction of 


7 


t, or this is immediate and irreſiſtible; and if he 


nory, ſchould loſe this conviction, it would be a cer- 
Main proof of inſanity, which is not to be re- 

t, b) medied by reaſoning. ü 8 

rand F. I take it for granted that there are ſome 


own things which cannot exiſt by themſelves, but 
muſt be in ſomething elſe to which they be- 
bject long, as qualities or attributes. 
Thus motion cannot exiſt but in ſomething 
that is moved. And to ſuppoſe that there can 


ves 
| ob. be motion while every thing is at reſt, is a 
ty of groſs and palpable abſurdity. In like manner, 
ight. hardneſs and ſoftneſs, ſweetneſs and bitterneſs, 
| are things which cannot exiſt by themſelves ; 


they are qualities of ſomething which is hard y 
ſoft, 


ard to the operations of his own mind, which CH AP. 
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CHAP. ſoft, ſweet or bitter: That E 
be, of which they are — is called their . 


II. 


een Ts e 


— ſubjctt, and ſuch qualities neceſſarily ſuppoſe 


a ſubject. 


Things which may exiſt by themſelves, and | 


do not neceſſarily ſuppoſe the exiſtence of any 


thing elle, are called ſubſtances ; and with re. A 


lation to the qualities or attributes that belong 


to them, they are called the n of ſuch 1 


ualities or attributes. 

All the things which we immediately per- 
ceive by our ſenſes, and all the things we are 
conſcious of, are things which muſt be in ſome. 
thing elſe as their ſubject. Thus by my ſenſes, 1 
perceive figure, colour, hardneſs, ſoftneſs, mo- 
tion, reſiſtance and ſuch like things. But theſe 
are qualities, and muſt neceſſarily be in ſome- 
thing that is figured, coloured, hard or ſoft, that 


moves, or reſiſts. It is not to theſe qualities, but R 


to that which is the ſubject of them, that we 
give the name of body. If any man ſhould 


think fit to deny that theſe things are qualities, 1 


or that they require any ſubject, I leave him 
to enjoy his opinion as a man who denies firſt 
principles, and 1s not fit to be reaſoned with. 
If he has common underſtanding, he will find 
that he cannot converſe half an hour without 
laying things which imply the contrary of what 
he profeſſes to believe. 


In like manner, the things I am conſcious i 


of, ſuch as thought, reaſoning, deſire, necel- 
farily ſuppoſe ſomething that thinks, that rea- 
ſons, that defires. We do not give the name 
of mind to thought, reaſon, or deſire; but to 
that being which thinks, which reaſons, and 

which deſires. 
That every a& or operation, therefore, ſup- 
poles an agent, that every quality ſuppoſes a 
ſubject, 


, whatever it 


ever it beg, are things 
| their Move, but take for granted. Every man of II. 
uppoſe pmmon underſtanding diſcerns this immedi-— 
Neely, and cannot entertain the leaſt doubt of 
„ and lnall languages we find certain words which, 
of any Grammarians, are called adjectives. Such 
th re. Pords denote attributes, and every adjective 
elong Puſt have a ſubſtantive to which it belongs; 
ſuch at is, every attribute muſt have a ſubject. 
Wn all languages we find active verbs which de- 
per. ote ſome action or operation; and it is a fun- 
re are Mamental rule in the grammar of all languages, 
ſome- hat ſuch a verb ſuppoſes a perſon ; that is, in 
ſes, I ther words, that every action mult have an a- 
mo- ent. We take it, therefore, as a firſt princi- 
theſe e, that goodneſs, wiſdom, and virtue, can 
ome- Inly be in ſome being that is good, wiſe, and 
, that irtuous; that thinking ſuppoſes a being that 
„ but WMhinks; and that every operation we are con- 
it we eious of ſuppoſes an agent that operates, which 
ould rec call mind. | 
ties, 6. I take it for granted that, in moſt opera- 
him ions of the mind, there muſt be an object diſ- 
firſt inct from the operation itſelf. I cannot ſee, 
vith Without ſeeing ſomething. To ſee without ha- 
find ing any object of ſight is abſurd, I cannot 
hout remember, without remembering ſomething. 
vat ⁰Hꝛͤbhe thing remembered is paſt, while the re- 
nmembrance of it is preſent ; and therefore the 
ious operation and the object of it muſt be diſtinct 
cel. things. The operations of our minds are de- 
rea- noted, in all languages, by active tranſitive 
me verbs, which, from their conſtruction in gram- 
t to mar, require not only a perſon or agent, but 
and like wiſe an object of the operation. Thus the 
verb know, denotes. an operation of mind. 
up- From the general ſtructure of language, this 
2 f verb 
e, 
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HA F. verb requires a perſon ; I know, you know, ot 
he knows: But it requires no leſs a noun in 

the accuſative caſe, denoting the thing known; 

for he that knows, muſt know ſomething; ane 


* — % „ 
* * 


L204 a0 4 


to know; without having any object of know. 
ledge, is an abſurdity too groſs to admit of 


reaſoning  _ 


7. We owght likewiſe to take for granted, 
as firſt principles, things wherein we find an 


univerſal agreement, among the learned and | 


unlearned, in the different nations and ages of 
the world. A. coniſent of ages and nations, of 


the learned and vulgar, ought, at leaſt, to have 
great authority; unleſs we can ſhow ſome pre- 


judice, as univerſal as that conſent is, which 


might be the cauſe of it. Truth is one, but ; 


error is infinite. There are many truths ſo ob- 


vious to the human faculties, that it may be 
expected that men ſhould univerſally agree in 
them. And this is actually found to be the caſe 


with regard to many truths, againſt which we 
find no diſſent, unleſs perhaps that of a few 
ſceptical Philoſophers, who may juſtly be ſuſ- 
pected, in ſuch cafes, to differ from the reſt of 
mankind, through pride, obſtinacy, or ſome 
favourite paſſion. Where there is ſuch uni- 
verſal conſent in things not deep nor intricate, 


but which lie, as it were, on the ſurface, there 


is the greateſt preſumption that can be, that it 


is the natural reſult of the human faculties ; | 


and it muſt have great authority with every ſo- 


ber mind that loves truth. Major enim pars eo 
fere deferri ſolet quo a natura deducitur. Cic. i 


de Off. . 41. 
Perhaps it may be thought, that it is im- 


poſlible to collect the opinions of all men upon 8 
any point whatſoever, and, therefore, that this 


maxim 


ow, ot a xim can be of no uſe. But there are many C 1 P. 
dun In *aſes wherein it is otherwiſe, Who can doubt, 5 
20wn; 
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r inſtance, whether mankind have, in all ages, 


3 and elieved the exiſtence of a material world, and 


know. 
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hat thoſe things which they ſee and handle are 
Fal, and not mere illuſions and apparitions ? 
"XIV ho can doubt, whether mankind have uni- 

erſally believed, that every thing that begins 
, exiſt, and every change that happens in na- 
ure, muſt have a cauſe? Who can doubt, 
Frhether mankind have been univerſally per- 
uaded that there is a right and a wrong in hu- 
nan conduct? Some things which, in certain 


*KMcircumſtances, they ought to do, and other 


hings which they ought not to do? The 
niverſality of theſe opinions, and of many 
uch that might be named, is ſufficiently evi- 
Went, from the whole tenor of mens conduct, as 
Far as our acquaintance reaches, and from the 
records of hiltory, in all ages and nations, that 
are tranſmitted to us. 
There are other opinions that appear to be 
univerſal, from what is common in the ſtructure 
Wofalllanguages, ancientandmodern, poliſhedand 


barbarous. Language is the expreſs image and 


piccure of human thoughts; and, from the pic- 


ture, we may often draw very certain conclu- 


ſions with regard to the original. We find in 
all languages the ſame parts of ſpeech, nouns 
FF ſubſtantive and adjective, verbs active and paſ- 
WF ſive, varied according to the tenſes of paſt, pre- 
ſent, and future; we find adverbs, prepoſitions, 
and conjunctions. There are general rules of 
ſyntax common to all languages. his unifor- 
mity in the ſtructure of language, ſhows a cer- 
WF tain degree of uniformity in thoſe notions upon 
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which the ſtructure of language is grounded. 
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C HAP. We find, in the ſtructure of all 


II. 


LS I. I. 


uages, iſ 
the diſtinction of acting and being acted upon, 


dee diſtinction of action and agent, of quality 


and ſubject, and many others of the like kind; 
which ſhows, that theſe diſtinctions are found. 
ed in the univerſalſenſe of mankind. We ſhall 
bave frequent occaſion to argue from the ſenſe 
of mankind expreſſed in the ſtructure of lan. 
guage; and therefore it was proper here to 
take notice of the force of arguments drawn 
from this topic. wr 

8. I need hardly ſay, that I ſhall alſo take for 
granted ſuch facts as are atteſted to the convic- 
tion of all ſober and reaſonable men, either by 
our ſenſes, by memory, or by human teſtimony, 
Although ſome writers on this ſubject have diſ- 
puted the authority of the ſenſes, of memory, 
and of every human faculty ; yet we find, that 
ſuch perſons, in the conduct of life, in purſu- 
ing their ends, or in avoiding dangers, pay 
the ſame regard to the authority of their ſenſes, 
and other 3 . as the reſt of mankind. 
By this they give us juſt ground to doubt of 
their candour in their profeſſions of ſceptiſciſm. 

This, indeed, has always been the fate of 
the few that have profeſſed ſcepticiſm, that, 
when they have done what they can to diſcre- 
dit their ſenſes, they find themſelves, after all, 
under a neceſſity of truſting to them. Mr. 
Hume has been ſo candid as to acknowledge 
this; and 1t is no leſs true of thoſe who have 
not ſhown the ſame candour: For I never heard 
that any ſceptic run his head againſt a poſt, or 
ſtept into a kennel, becauſe he did not believe 
his eyes. | | 

Upon the whole, I acknowledge that we 


_ ought to. be cautious, that we do not adopt 


opinions as firſt principles, which are not en- 


titled to that character. But there is ſurely the 


leaſt 


OF HYPOTHESES. 
y 1 aſt danger of men being impofed upon inc 


quali: way, when ſuch principles openly lay claim 
1er the eden and are thereby fairly expoſ- — 
found. to the examination of thoſe who may diſ- 
Ve ſhall e their authority. We do not pretend, that 


| y pe things that are laid down as firſt prin- 


EC ſenſe : 

of lan. les may not be examined, and that we ought 
ere to t to have our ears open to what may be plead- 
drawn WW againſt their being admitted as ſuch. Let 


deal with them, as an upright judge does 
ke for th a witneſs who has a fair character. He 


_— 4 ys a regard to the teſtimony of ſuch a witneſs, 
er by il ile his character is unimpeached. But if it 
nony. In be ſhown that he 1s ſuborned, or that he 
e dil. influenced by malice or partial favour, his 


nory, i I loſes all its credit, and is jultly re- 


CHAP. m. 
Of Hypotheſes. 
VERY branch of human knowledge hath 


3 its proper principles, its proper foundation 
Ind method of reaſoning ; and, if we endea- 


_ Pur to build it upon any other foundation, it 
| 411. ill never ſtand firm and ſtable. Thus the hiſ- 
I 


Prian builds upon teſtimony, and rarely in- 
ige ulges conjecture. The antiquarian mixes con- 

ecture with teſtimony ; and the former often 
Snakes the larger ingredient. The mathema- 
rician pays not the leaſt regard either to teſti- 
mony or conjecture, but deduces every thing, 
by demonſtrative reaſoning, from his definitions 
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0 2 and axioms, Indeed, whatever is built upon 
pt 1 conjecture, is improperly called ſcience; for 
n. conjecture may beget opinion, but cannot pro- 


duce 
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ch H AP. duce knowledge. Natural philoſophy muſt be 


built upon the phænomena of the material ſyſ. 


* tem, diſcovered b y by obſervation and experiment, 


When men firſt began to philoſophiſe, that 
is, to carry their thoughts beyond the objects 
of ſenſe, and to enquire into the cauſes of things, 
and the ſecret operations of nature, it was very 
natural for them to indulge conjecture; nor 
was it to be expected, that, in many ages, they 
ſhould diſcover the proper and ſcientific way of 
proceeding in philoſophical diſquiſitions. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that the moſt ancient ſyſtems 


in every branch of philoſophy were nothing but 


the conjectures of men famous for their wiſdom, 
whoſe tame gave authority to their opinions. 
Thus, in early ages, wiſe men conjectured, that 
this earth is a vaſt plain, ſurrounded on all 
hands by a boundleſs ocean. That from this 


ocean, the ſun, moon, and ſtars, emerge at their 
riſing, and plunge into it again at their ſetting. 


With regard to the mind, men in their rudeſt 
ſtate are apt to conjecture, that the principle of 
life in a man is his breath; becauſe the moſt 


| obvious diſtinction between a living and a dead 


man is, that the one breathes, and the other 
does not. To this it is owing, that, in ancient 
languages, the word which denotes the foul, is 
that which properly ſignifies breath or air. 

As menadvance in knowledge, their firſt con- 
jectures appear filly and childiſh, and give place 
to others, which tally better with later obſer- 
vations and diſcoveries. Thus one ſyſtem of 
philoſophy ſucceeds another, without any claim 
to ſuperior merit ; but this, that it is a more 
ingenious ſyſtem of conjectures, and accounts 
better for cammon appearances. 

To omit many ancient ſyſtems of this kind, 


Des ect __ the middle of the laſt cen- 


tury, 


or nHrPeoTHESES. 


—. 


nuſt be 


__ 
1 4 7 


ry, diſſatisfied with the materia prima, the ſub- 


e, that dies of our ſyſtem are carried round by a 
objects Mrtex or whirlpool of ſubtile matter, juſt as 
hings, aws and chaff are carried round in a tub of 
s very ter. He conjectured, that the ſoul is ſeated 
; Nor Ja ſmall gland in the brain, called the pineal 
they and: That there, as in her chamber of pre- 
vay of nce, ſhe receives intelligence of every thing 
Ac. What affects the ſenſes, by means of a ſubtile 
ſtems Nuid contained in the nerves, called the animal 
Firits; and that ſhe diſpatches theſe animal 
rits, as her meſſengers, to put in motion the 
oeeral muſcles of the body, as there is occaſion. 
count for every phænomenon in nature, in 
ch a plauſible manner, as gave ſatisfaction to 
great part of the learned world for more than 
FP 
Such conjectures in philoſophical matters 
ave commonly got the name of hypotheſes, or 
eories. And the invention of a hypotheſis, 
Nunded on ſome flight probabilities, which ac- 
| 1 dunts for many appearances of nature, has 
een conſidered as the higheſt attainment of a 
EF biloſopher. If the hypotheſis hangs well to- 
ether, is embelliſhed by a lively imagination, 
nd ſeryes to account for common appearances; 
is conſidered by many as having all the qua- 
Wities that ſhould recommend it to our belief; 
and all that ought to be required in a philoſo- 
phical ſyſtem. PF rs io, 6 
There is ſuch proneneſs in men of genius to 
invent hypotheſes, and in others to acquieſce 
in them, as the utmoſt which the human facul- 
ties can attain in philoſophy, that it is of Ge 


CHAP. 


ial fyſ. nia! forms, and the occult qualities of the Pe- 
1ment, —— conjectured boldly, that the heavenly yr 


ſuch conjectures as theſe, Dzs CAR Es could 


* 
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CHAP. [aft conſequence to the progreſs of real know. 
WM. ledge, that men ſhould have a clear and dif. 
S—— tin& underſtanding of the nature of hypotheſe; 
in philoſophy, and of the regard that is due to 
them. | 
Although ſome conjectures may have a con. 
fiderable degree of probability, yet it is evident. 
ly in the nature of conjecture to be uncertain, * 
In every caſe the aſſent ought to be proportion. i 
ed to the evidence; for to believe firmly, what 
has but a fmall degree of probability, is a ma- 
nifeſt abuſe of our underſtanditig. Now, 
though we may, in many eaſes; form very ll 
probable conjectures concerning the works of 
men, every conjecture we can form with re. 
_ gard to the works of God, has as little proba. 
bility as the conjectures of a child with regard 
to the orks of a man. | | Þ 
The wiſdom of God exceeds that of the 
wiſeſt man, more than his wiſdom exceeds that 
of a child. If a child were to eonjecture how 
an army is to be formed in the day of battle; 
how a city is to be fortified, or a ſtate govern- 
ed; what chance has he to gueſs right? As lit- 
tle chance has the wifeſt man when he pretends 
to conjecture how the planets move in their 
_ courſes, how the fea ebbs and flows, and how 3 
our minds act upon our bodies. 4 
If a thouſand of the greateſt wits that ever 
the world produced, were, without any previ- 
ous knowledge in anatomy, to fit down and i 
contrive how, and by what internal organs, 
the various functions of the human body are 
carried on; how the blood is made fo circu- 
late, and the limbs to move, they would not in i 
a thouſand years hit upon any thing like the 
truth. 1 a | =p A 


OF HYPOTHESES, 29. 


cnow. Of all the diſcoveries that have been made C H AP, 
id dif. ncerning the inward ſtructure of the human II. 
theſes ay, never one was made by conjecture. 

lue to curate obſeryations of Anatomiſts have 
Wught to light innumerable artifices of nature 


5 — 7 ly 


con. 3 che contrivance af this machine of the hu- 


ident. body, which we cannot but admire as ex- 

rtain. ently adapted to their ſeveral purpoſes. But 

rtion- moſt [a us phyſiologiſt never dreamed 

what them till they were diſcovered. On the | 
a ma- er hand, innumerable conjectures, formed 5 
Now, different ages, with regard to the ſtructurt 

very che body, have been confuted by obſerva- 

ks of n, and none ever confirmed. 

Hh re- hat we have ſaid of the internal ſtructure 

roba. . the human body, may be ſaid, with juſtice, 

-gard every other part of the works o God; 


rein any real diſcovery has been made, 
h diſcoveries have always been made by _ 
it obſervation, by accurate experiments, or 

rGfoning from 


f the il 
s that 


* „ 


how coneluſions — by ſtrict 
ttle; ervations and experiments; and fuch diſco- 
vern- ies have always tended to refute, but not to 
ls lit. firm, the theories and hypotheſes which in- 
end IJ dious men had invented. 
their As this is a fact confirmed by the hiſtory of 
how oophy in all paſt ages, it ought to have 
cht men, long ago, to treat with juſt con- 
ever pt hypotheſes in every branch of philoſophy, 
revi- to deſpair of ever advancing real know- 
and ge in that way. The Indian Philoſopher, 
ans, Ing at a loſs to know how the earth was ſup- 
y are rted, invented the Je N of a huge ele- | 
ircu- ant; and this elephant he ſuppoſed to ſtand EY 
of in en the back of a huge tortoiſe. This hypo- = 
the is, however ridiculous it appears to us, En 
= gli ſeem very reaſonable to other Indians, 2 
Of IA : Vol. I. E who 
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CH AP. who knew no more than the inventor of it; 
and the ſame will be the fate of all hypotheſs 3 
invented by men to account for the works c 
God: They may have a decent and. plauſibl 
appearance to thoſe who are not more knowin 
than the inventor ;; but, when men come to b. 

more enlightened; they will always appear ri 
diculous and childith. . wo 
This has been the caſe with regard to hypo 
theſes that have been revered by the moſt en i 
lightened part of mankind for hundreds « 
years; and it will always be the cafe to the en! 
of the. world. For, until the wiſdom of ma 
bear ſome proportion to the wiſdom of Gol 
their attempts to find out the ſtructure of i 
works, by the force of their vit and N 4 
will be vainn. 5 
The fineſt ee of 3 art are in 
menſely ſhort of the meaneſt works of natun 
The niceſt artiſt cannot make a feather, or thi 
leaf of a tree. Human workmanſhip will n: 
ver bear a compariſon with divine. Conje: 
tures and hypotheſes are the invention and ti: 
workmanſhip of men, and miiſt bear prop 
tion to the capacity and ſkill of the inventor 
and therefore will always be very unlike to ts 
works of God, which it is the buſineſs of pl SE 
* r 7 
The world has ** ſo i befooled by h 4 
potheſes i in all parts of philoſopliy, that it is » 
the utmoſt conſequence to every man, v 
would make any progreſs in real knowledg: i 
to treat them with juſt contempt, as the ret 
ries of vain and fanciful men, whoſe pris 
makes them conceive themſelves able to unfo 
the nem * nature * the force of their gi 
nu 


\. 


or HYPOTHESES. 


* * 
- 
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aeſe 
8 0 
iſibk 
wing 
to be 
r rl 


arxs has the following obſervation, which 


er, and of all that come after him. When 
Moien, ſitting in their cloſet, and conſulting 
nly their books, attempt diſquiſitions into 
Nature, they may indeed tell how they would 
Wave made the world, if God had given them 
What in commiſhon; that is, they may deſcribe 
chimeras, which correſpond with the imbe- 

18 0 Wecillity of their own minds, no leſs than the 
dem admirable beauty of the Univerſe correſponds 
* vith the infinite perfection of its Creator; 


b 


el 


ey 
a 


Got ut without an underſtanding truly divine, 
of h bey can never form ſuch an idea to them- 
mu gclves as the Deity had in creating things.”* 
bs 5 1 


et us, therefore, lay down this as a funda. 
Inntal principle in our enquiries into the ſtruc- 
e of the mind, and its operations, that no 
rard'1s due to the conjeQtures or hypotheſes 

oF Philoſophers, however ancient, however 
one: eerally received. Let us accuſtom ourſelves 
ad ti: try every opinion by the touchſtone of fact 
op experience. What can fairly be deduced 
ntor. n facts duly obſerved, or ſufficiently atteſt- 
to h is genuine and pure; it is the voice of 
f pu d, and no fiction of human imagination. 
be firſt rule of philoſophiſing laid down by 
V great Nxwrox, is this; Cauſas rerum na- 
t is alium, non plures admitti debere, quam que 
„ wii i vere /int, et earum pbænomenis explicandis 


e in 

ature 
or the 
Il ne I 


ledg* ¶iiant. No more cauſes, nor any other 
rem cauſes of natural effects ought to be admit- 
pri ted, but ſuch as are both true, and are ſuffi- 
unto cient for explaining their appearances.” 
cir & is is a golden rule; it is the true and proper 
nin t, by which what is ſound and ſolid in phi- 


„ ſophy 
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much deſerved the attention of that Philo- * 
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CH A P. loſophy may be diſtinguiſhed from what is hol. 
III. low and vain. | | | 
ff a Philoſopher, therefore, pretends to ſhey 

us the cauſe of any natural effect, whether re. 
lating to matter or to mind ; let us firſt con. 
ſider whether there is ſufficient evidence that 
the cauſe he aſſigns does really exiſt. If there 
is not, reje& it with diſdain as a fiction which 
ought to have no place in genuine philoſophy, 
If the cauſe aſſigned really exiſts, conſider, ii 
the next place, whether the effect it is brought i 
to explain neceſſarily follows from it. Unlel . 
it has theſe two conditions, it is good for no. , 


- When NzewrTon had — the eur am 
eas of gravitation in our plan ſyſtem, 
he muſt felt a ſtrong — hd it 
cauſe. He could have invented a hypotheſi # 
for this purpoſe, as many had done before him, 
But his 3 was of another complexion 
Let us hear what he ſays : Rationem herum gr. lf 
vitatis proprietatum ex phanemenis non potui d. 
ducere, et hypotheſes non fingo. Suitquid enin fi 
ex phenoments non deducitur bypothefic vocandi 
e. Et hypotheſes, ſeu metaphyfice, ſtu phyſice, oh 
ſeu qualitatum occultarum, ſeu mechaniee, in ph. li 
loſophia experimentali locum non habent. d 
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C H A P . IV. | —— 
Of Analogy. 


r is natural to men to judge of things leſs 
WW known, by ſome ſimilitude they obſerve, 
think they obſerve, between them and 
ngs more familiar or better known. In ma- 
caſes, we have no better way of Judging. 
ad where the things compared have really a 
at ſimilitude in their nature, when there is 
ſon to think that they are ſubject to the ſame 
. there may be a conſiderable degree of 
ability in concluſions drawn from analogy; 
Fhus, we may obſerve a very great ſimili- 
e between this earth which we inhabit, and 
other planets, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Ve- 
. and Mercury. They all revolve round 
ſun, as the earth does, although at differ- 
= diſtances, and in different periods. The 
row all their light from the ſun, as the — 
. Several of them are known to revolve 
d their axis like the earth, and, by that 
ns, muſt have a like ſucceſſion of day and 
Dt. Some of them have moons, that ſerve 
ive them light in the abſence of the ſun, 
ur moon does to us. They are all, in 
r motions ſubject to the ſame law of gravi- 
on, as the earth is. From all this ſimilitude, 
not unreaſonable to think, that thoſe planets 
» like our earth, be the habitation of vari- 
orders of living creatures. There is ſome 
ability in this concluſion from analogy, 
medicine, Phyſicians muſt, for the moſt 
AP be directed in their preſcriptions DY 25 
1 A | O 
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CHAP.logy, The conſtitution of one human body i 


ſo like to that of another, that it is reaſonable 
to think, that what is the cauſe of health ot 
ſickneſs to one, may have the ſame effect upon 
another. And this generally is found true, 
though not without ſome exceptions. . . 


In politics, we reaſon, for the moſt pat, 


from analogy. The conſtitution of human na. 


ture is ſo ſimilar in different ſocieties or com- 


mon wealths, that the cauſes of peace and war, 


of tranquillity and ſedition, of riches and po- I 


verty, of improvement and degeneracy, arc 
much the ſame 1n all. | 
Analogical reaſoning, therefore, is not, in 
all caſes, to be rejected. It may afford a great. 
er or a leſs degree of probability, according at 
the things compared are more or leſs ſimilar in 
their nature. But it ought to be obſerved, 
that, as this kind of reaſoning can afford onlj 
probable evidence at beſt ; ſo unleſs great cau- 
tion be uſed, we are apt to be led into error by 
it. For men are naturally diſpoſed to conceive 
| a greater ſimilitude in things than there real. 
ly is. CEL 
I0o give an inſtance of this: Anatomiſts, in 


ancient ages, ſeldom diſſected human bodies; i 
often the bodies of thoſe quadrupeds, 


but ve | | 
whoſe internal ſtructure was thought to ap- 


proach neareſt to, that of the human body. 
Modern Anatomiſts have diſcoyered many mi- 
takes the ancients were led into, by their con- 
ceiving a greater ſimilitude between the ſtruc i 
ture of men and of ſome beaſts than there is in 
reality. By this, and many. other inſtancs 
that might be given, it appears, that concluſi! 
| | foun 
dation; and that we-ought never to reſt upot 


ons built on analogy ſtand on a ſlippery 


evidence 
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aence of this kind, when we can have moreC 
ect evidence. 
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HAP. 
IV. 


know no Author who has made a more . 


a more happy uſe of this mode of reaſon- 
. than Biſhop BuTLEs, in his . Analogy 
Religion; Natural and Revealed, to the 
Inſtitution and Courſe of Nature. In that 
eellent Work, the Author does not ground 
of the truths of religion upon analogy, as 
ir proper evidence. He only makes uſe of 
Walogy to anſwer objections againſt them. 
hen objections are made againſt the truths 
religion, which may. be made with equal 
MWength againſt what we know to be true in the 
rſe of nature, ſuch objections can have no 
„%%% ! ˙ a 
I * rb reaſoning, therefore, may be of 
eellent uſe in anſwering objections againſt 
ths which have other evidence. It may 
ewiſe give a greater or a leſs degree of pro- 
Wbility in caſes where we can find no other 
ience. But all arguments, drawn from 
*Walogy, are ſtill the weaker, the greater diſ- 
Miity there. is between the things compared 
d therefore muſt be weakeſt of all when we 
Wmpare body with mind becauſe there are 
two things in nature more unlike, 

MW There is no ſubje& in which men have al: 
ss been fo prone to form their notions by 


M7 


alogies of this kind, as in what relates to the 


ind. We form an early acquaintance with 


Waterial things by means of our ſenſes, and 
e bred up in a conſtant familiarity with them: 
Nience we are apt to meaſure all things by them; 
d to aſcribe to things moſt remote from mat- 
r, the qualities that belong to material things: 
is for this reaſon, that mankind have, in all 
Ages, 
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ages, been ſo prone to conceive the mind itſelf 
to be ſome fubtile kind of matter: That they 
have been diſpoſed to aſcribe human figure, 
and human organs, not only to angels, but 
even to the Deity. Though we are confcious 
of the operations of our own minds when they 
are exerted, and are capable of attending to 
them, ſo as to form a diſtin& notion of them; 
this is ſo difficult a work to men, whoſe atten- 
tion is conſtantly ſolicited by external objects, 
that we give them names from things that are 
familiar, and which are conceived to have ſome 
ſimilitude to them; and the notions we form 


of them are no leſs analogicał than the names 


we give them. Almoſt all the words, by 
which we expreſs the operations of the mind, 


are borrowed from material objects. To un- 


derſtand, to conceive, to imagine, to compre- 
hend, to deliberate, to infer, and many others, 
are words of this kind; ſo that the very lan- 
guage of mankind, with regard to the operati- 
ons of our minds, 1s analogical. Becauſe bo- 
dies are affected only by contact and preſſure, 
we are apt to conceive, that what is an imme- 
diate object of thought, and affects the mind, 
muſt be in contact with it, and make ſome im- 


preſſion upon it. When we imagine any thing, 


the very word leads us to think that there muſt 
be ſome image in the mind of the thing con- 
ceived, It is evident, that theſe notions are 
drawn from ſome ſimilitude conceived between 
body and mind, and between the properties 
of body and the operations of mind. 

To illuſtrate more fully that analogical rea- 


ſoning from a ſuppoſed ſimilitude of mind to 


body, which I conceive to be che moſt fruitful 
ſource 
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fource of error with regard to the operations of C H AP. 
our minds, I ſhall give an inſtance of it. IV. 
When a man is urged by contrary motives, 
thoſe on one hand inciting him to do ſome 
action, thoſe on the other to forbear it; he 
deliberates about it, and at laſt reſolves to do 
it, or not to do it. The contrary motives are 
here compared to the weights in the oppoſite 
ſcales of a balance; and there is not perhaps 
any inſtance that can be named of a more ſtri- 
king analogy between body and mind. Hence 
the phraſes of weighing motives, of delibera- 
ting upon actions, are common to all lan- 
guages. 5 
From this analogy, fome Philoſophers draw * 
very important concluſions. They fay, that, 
as the balance cannot incline to one ſide more 
than the other, when the oppoſite weights are 
equal; ſo a man cannot poſſibly determine 
himſelf if the motives on both hands are equal; 
and as the balance muſt neceſſarily turn to that 
fide which has moſt weight, ſo the man muſt 
neceſſarily be determined to that hand where 
the motive is ſtrongeſt. And on this founda- 
tion ſome of the ſchoolmen maintained, that, 
if a hungry aſs were placed between two bun- 
dles of hay equally inviting, the beaſt muſt 
ſtand ſtill and ſtarve to death, being unable to 
turn to either, becauſe there are equal motives 
to both. This is an inſtance of that analogical 
reaſoning, which I conceive ought never to be 
truſted : For the analogy between a balance 
and a man deliberating, though one of the 
ſtrongeſt that can be found between matter and 
mind, is too weak to iſupport any argument. 
A piece of dead inactive matter, and an active 
intelligent being, are things very unlike; and 
| becauſe 


CH A P. becauſe the one would remain at reſt in a cer. 
IV. tain caſe, it does not follow that the other 
would be inactive in a caſe ſomewhat ſimilar. 
The argument is no better than this, that, be- 

cauſe a dead animal moves only as it is puſhed, 
and, if puſhed with equal force in contrary di- 
reftions, muſt remain at reſt ; therefore the 

| ſame thing muſt happen to a living animal; 
for ſurely the ſimilitude between a dead animal 
and a living, is as great as that between a 

balance and a man. 

The concluſion I would draw from all that 
has been ſaid on analogy, is, that, in our en- 
quiries concerning the mind, and its operati- 
ons, we ought never to truſt to teaſonings; 
drawn from ſome ſuppoſed ſimilitude of body 
to mind; and that we ought to be very much 
upon our guard, that we be not impoſed upon 
by thoſe analogical terms and phraſes, by 
which the operations of the mind are expreſſed 
in all languages: 


CHAP. V. 


Of the Fs lay Means of knowing the Opera- 
tions of the Mind. 


INCE we ought to pay no regard to 

| hypotheſes, and to be very ſuſpicious of 

aa] reaſoning, it may be aſked from 

what ſource muſt the knowledge of the mind, 
and its faculties, be drawn ? 

I anſwer, the chief and proper ſource of this 
branch of knowledge is accurate reflection 
upon. the operations of our own minds. Of 
this ſource we ſhall ſpeak more fully, after 

making 
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may be ſubſervient to it. 
attention to the ſtructure of language. 


The language of mankind is expreſſive of 
their thoughts, .and of the various operations 


of their minds. The various operations of the 


underſtanding, will, and paſſions, which are 
common to mankind, have various forms of 


ſpeech correſponding to them in all languages, 
which are the ſigns of them, and by which they 


are expreſſed: And a due attention to the ſigns 
may, in many caſes, give conſiderable light to 
the things ſignified by them. 8 

There are in all languages modes of ſpeech, 
by which men ſignify their judgment, or give 
their teſtimony; by which they accept or re- 
fuſe; by which they aſk information or advice; 
by which they command, or threaten, or ſup- 
plicate; by which they plight their faith in pro- 
miſes or contracts. If ſuch operations were 
not common to mankind, we ſhould not find 
in all languages forms of ſpeech, by which 
they are expreſſed. 

All languages, indeed, have their imperfec- 
tions; they can never be adequate to all the 
varieties of human thought; and therefore 
things may be really diſtinct in their nature, 
and capable of being diſtinguiſhed by the hu- 
man mind, which are not diſtinguiſhed in com- 
mon language. We can only expect, in the 
ſtructure of languages, thoſe diſt inctions which 
all mankind in the common buſineſs of lite 
have occaſion to make. 

There may be peculiarities in a particular 
language, of the cauſes of which we are igno- 
rant, and from which, therefore, we can draw 


no concluſion, But whatever we find common 
| to 
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making ſome remarks upon two others that C H AP, 
The firſt of them is . 
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CH AP. to all languages, muſt have a common cauſe; 
V. muſt be owing to ſome common notion or ſen. 
ment of the human mind. 

We gave ſome examples of this before, and 
ſhall here add another. All languages have a 
plural number in many of their nouns; from 
which we may infer, that all men have notions, 
not of individual things only, but of attributes, 
or things which are common to many indivi- 
duals; for no individual can have a plural 
number. | 
Another ſource of information in this ſubject, 
is a due attention to the courſe of human acti. 
ons and conduct. The actions of men are 
effects: Their ſentiments, their paſſions, and 
their affections, are the cauſes of thoſe effects; 
and we may, in many caſes form, a judgment 
of the cauſe from the effect. 

The behaviour of parents towards their chil. 

dren gives ſufficient evidence, even to thoſe 
| who never had children, that the parental affec- 
tion is common to mankind. It is eaſy to ſee, 
from the general conduct of men, what are 
the natural objects of their eſteem, their admi- 
ration, their love, their approbation, their re- 
ſentment, and of all their other original diſpoſi- 
tions. It is obvious, from the conduct of men 
in all ages, that man is by his nature a ſocial 
animal; that he delights to aſſociate with his 
ſpecies; to converſe, and to exchange good 
offices with them. 

Not only the aQtions, but even the opinions 
of men may ſometimes give light into the frame 
of the human mind. The opinions of men 
may be conſidered as the effects of their intel- 
lectual powers, as their actions are the effects 
of their active principles. Even the prejudices 
and 
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ſc ; WW and errors of mankind, when they are general, c H AP. 

* ſen. WY muſt have ſome cauſe no leſs general; the diſ- V. 
covery of which will throw ſome light upon 

and the frame of the human underſtanding. 

ve a I conceive this to be the principal uſe of the 

rom ll hiſtory of philoſophy. When we trace the hiſ- 

ons, tory of the various philoſophical opinions that 

tes, have ſprung up _— thinking men, we are 

livi- led into a labyrinth of fanciful opinions, con- 

aral tradictions, and abſurdities, intermixed with 
ſome truths; yet we may ſometimes find a clue 

ect, to lead us through the ſeveral windings of this 

Qi. labyrinth; We may find that point of view 

are which preſented things to the author of the 

nd ſyſtem, in the light in which they appeared to 

ts; him. This will often give a canſiſtency to 


things ſeemingly contradictory, and ſome de: 
gree of probability to thoſe that ' appears 
are on en trot. oo 


ſe The hiſtory of philoſophy, conſidered as a 
c- map of the intellectual operations of men of 
A enius, muſt always be entertaining, and may 
e ometimes give us views of the human under- 


ſtanding, which could not eaſily be had any 
other way. r : 4 ? 
I return to what I mentioned ns the main 
ſource of information on this ſubject; attentive 
reflection upon the operations of our own 
DTTC WES Ke IL 
All the notions we have of mind, and of its 
operations, are, by Mr. Locxs, called ideas 
reflection. A man may have as diſtin& no- 
tions of remembrance, of judgment, of will, 
of defire, as he has of any object whatever. 
Such notions, as Mr. Locks juſtly obſerves, 
are got by the power of reflection. But what 
18 
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CHAP. is this power of reflection? It is, ſays the ſame 
author, © that power by which the mind turns 

— 6 its views inward, and obſerves 1 its own acti- 
« ons and operations.” He obſerves elle. 
where, That the underſtanding, like the 
eye, whilſt it makes us ſee and perceive all | 
6c wh things, takes no notice of itſelf ; and 
« that it requires art and pains to ſet it at a 
ce diſtance, and make it its own object.“ 
Cicero hath expreſſed this ſentiment moſt 
beautifully. Tuſc. I. 28. | 

This power of the underſtanding to make its 
own operations its object, to attend to them, 
and examine them on all ſides, is the power of 
reflection, by which alone we can have any 
diſtinct notion of the powers of our own, or 
of other minds. 

This reflection ought to be diſtinguiſhed 
from conſciouſneſs, with which it is too often 
confounded, even by Mr. Locke. All men 
are conſcious of the operations of their own 
minds, at all times, while they are awake; 

but there are few who reflect upon them, or 
make them objects of thought. 

From infancy, till we come to the years of 
underſtanding, we are employed ſolely about 
external objects. And, although the mind is 
conſcious of its operations, it does not attend 
to them; its attention is turned ſolely to the 
external objects, about which thoſe operations 
are employed. Thus, when a man is angry, he 
is conſcious oſ his paſſion; but his attention is 
turned to the perſon who offended him, and 
the circumſtances of the offence, while the 
paſſion of anger is · not in the leaſt the object of 
his attention. | 
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I conceive, this i is ſufficient by ſhew the diffe- C H A v. 
rence between conſciouſneſs of the operations 
of our minds, and reflection upon them; — 

and to ſnew that we may have the — with. 
out any degree of the latter. The difference 
between conſciouſneſs and reflection, is like to 
the difference between a ſuperficial view of an 
object which preſents itſelf to the eye, while 
we are engaged about ſomething elſe, and that 
attentive' examination which we give to an ob- 
ject when we are wholly employed in ſurveying 
it. Attention is a voluntary act; it requires 
an active exertion to begin and to continue it; 
and it may be continued as long as we will; 
but conſciouſneſs is involuntary and of no con- 
tinuance, changing with every thought. 
The power of reflection upon the operations 
of their own minds does not appear at all in 
children. Men muſt be come to ſome ripeneſs 
of underſtanding before they are capable of it. 
Of all the powers of the human mind, it ſeems 
to be the laſt that unfalds itſelf: Moſt men 
ſeem incapable of acquiring it in any conſider- 
able degree. Like all our other powers, it is 
greatly improved by exerciſe; and until a man 
has got the habit of attending to the operations 
of his own mind, he can never have clear and 
diſtinct notions of them, nor form any ſteady 
judgment concerning them. His opinions muſt 
be borrowed from others, his notions confuſed 
and indiſtinct, and he may eaſily be led to 
Iwallow very grofs abſurdities. To acquire 
this habit, is a work of time and labour, even 
in thoſe who begin it early, and whoſe natural 
talents are tolerably fitted for it; but the dif- 
ficulty will be daily diminiſhing, and the ad- 
_— of it is _ They will thereby be 
enabled 
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CH AP. enabled to think with preciſion and accuracy 
on every ſubject, eſpecially on thoſe ſubjectʒ 
that are more abſtract. They will be able to 
judge for themſelves in many important points, 
wherein others muſt blindly follow a leader, 


CHAP. VL 
of the Di ificulty of attending to the Operations 


of our own Mi 


if Hh difficulty of attending to our mental 
operations ought to be well underſtood, | 
and juſtly eſtimated, by thoſe who would make 
any progreſs in this ſcience; that they may 
neither, on the one hand, expect ſucceſs with- 
out pains and application of thought; nor, on 
the other, be diſcouraged, by conceiving that 


the obſtacles that lic in the way are inſuperable, 
and that there is no certainty to be attained in 
it. I ſhall, therefore, endeavour to point out 
the cauſes of this difficulty, and the effects that 
have ariſen from it, that we may be able to 
— a true judgment of botb. 

The number and quick ſucceſſion of the 
operations of the mind make it difficult to give 
due attention to them. It is well known, that 
if a great number of objects be preſented in 
quick ſucceſſion, even to the eye, they are con- 
founded in the memory and imagination. We 
retain a confuſed notion of the whole, and a 
more confuſed one of the ſeveral parts, eſpe- 
cially if they are objects to which we have ne- 
ver before given particular attention. No ſuc- 
ceſſion can be more quick than that of thought. 
The mind is buſy while we are awake, conti- 
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nually paſſing from one thought, and one ope-C HAP. 
ration, to another, The ſcene is conſtantly VI. 
ſhifting. Every man will be ſenſible of this, * 
who tries but for one minute to keep the ſame 

thought in his imagination, without addition 

or variation. He will find it impoſſible to keep 

the ſcene of his imagination fixed. Other ob- 

jects will intrude without being called, and all 

he can do is to reject theſe intruders as quickly 

as poſſible, and return to his principal object. 

2. In this exerciſe, we go contrary to habits 
which have been early acquired, and confirmed 
by long unvaried practice. From infancy, we 
are accuſtomed to attend to objects of ſenſe, 
and to them only; and, when ſenſible objects 
have got ſuch ſtrong hold of the attention by 
confirmed habit, it is not eaſy to diſpoſſeſs them. 
When we grow up, a variety of external ob- 
jects ſolicits our attention, excites our curioſity, 
engages our affections, or touches our paſſions; 
and the conſtant round of employment, about 
external objects, draws off the mind from at- 
tending to itſelf; ſo that nothing is more juſt 
than the obſervation of Mr. Loc kE before 
mentioned; © That the underſtanding, like 
the eye, while it ſurveys all the objects a- 
* round it, commonly takes no notice of it- 
« ſalt,” 8 „„ 
3. The operations of the mind, from their 
very nature, lead the mind to give its attention 
to ſome other object. Our ſenſations, as will 
be ſhown afterwards, are natural ſigns, and 
turn our attention to the things ſignified by 
them; ſo much, that moſt of - 6A and thoſe 
the moſt frequent and familiar, have no name 
in any language. In perception, memory, 
judgment, imagination, and reaſoning, there 

Vou. I. F is 
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CH A P. is an object diſtinct from the operation itſelf; 
I. and, while we are led by a ſtrong impulſe to 


rn 


attend to the object, the operation eſcapes our 
notice. Our paſſions, affections, and all our 
active powers, have, in like manner, their ob- 
jects which engroſs our attention, and divert 
it from the paſſion itſelf. | 
4. To this we may add a juſt obſervation i 
made by Mr. Humz, That, when the mind is 

agitated by any paſſion, as ſoon as we turn our | 
attention from the object to the paſſion itſelf, | 
the paſſion ſubſides or vaniſhes, and by that 
means eſcapes our enquiry. This, indeed, is 
common to almoſt every operation of the mind: 
When it is exerted, we are conſcious of it; | 
but then we do not attend to the operation, | 
but to its object. When the mind is drawn 
off from the object to attend to its own ope- 
ration, that operation ceaſes, and eſcapes our 
notice. | JE 
5. As it is not ſufficient to the diſcovery of 
mathematical truths, that a man be able to at. 
tend to mathematical figures; as it is neceſſary 
that he ſhould have the ability to diſtinguiſh ac- | 
curately things that differ, and to diſcern clear- 
ly the various relations of the quantities he 
compares; an ability which, though much 
greater in thoſe who have the force of genius 
than in others, yet even in them requires ex- 
erciſe and habit to bring it to maturity: 
So, in order to diſcover the truth in what re- 
lates to the operations of the mind, it is not 
enough that a man be able to give attention to 
them; he muſt have the ability to diſtinguiſh 
accurately their minute differences; to reſolve 
and analyſe complex operations into their ſim- 
ple ingredients; to unfold the ambiguity - 
Woras, 
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any other, and to give them the ſame accuracy 
and preciſion that mathematical terms have. 
For, indeed, the ſame preciſion in the uſe of 
words; the ſame cool attention to the minute 
differences of things; the ſame talent for ab- 
{traction and analyſing, which fits a man for 
the ſtudy of mathematics, is no leſs neceſſary 
in this. But there 1s this great difference be- 
tween the two ſciences, that the objects of 
mathematics being things external to the mind, 
it is much more eaſy to attend to them, and 
fix them ſteadily in the imagination. 

The difficulty attending our enquiries into 
the powers of the mind, ſerves to account for 
ſome events reſpecting this branch of philoſo- 
phy, which deſerve to be mentioned. 

While moſt branches of ſcience have, either 
in ancient or in modern times, been highly 
cultivated, and brought to a conſiderable de- 
gree of perfection, this remains, to this day, 
— a very low ſtate, and as it were in its in- 
| ancy. A 
Every ſcience invented by men muſt have its 
beginning and its progreſs; and, from various 
cauſes, it may happen that one ſcience fhall be 
brought to a great degree of maturity, while 
another is yet 1n its infancy. The maturity of 
a ſcience may be judged of by this: When it 
contains a ſyſtem of principles, and concluſions 
drawn from them, which are ſo firmly eſta- 
bliſhed, that, among thinking and intelligent 
men, there remains no doubt or diſpute about 
them; ſo that thoſe who come after may raiſe 
the ſuperſtructure higher, but ſhall never be 
able to overturn what is already built, in order 
to begin on a new foundation. 
Geometry ſeems to have been in its infancy 
about the time of THALzs and PrrHAGORAS; 
F 2 becauſe 


words, which in this ſcience is greater than in CH A P. 


r 


CH AP. becauſe many of the elementary propoſitions, 
VI. on which the whole ſcience is built, are aſcribed 


to them as the inventors. Evcriip's Elements, 
wnich were written ſome ages after PyTHA- 
GcORAS, exhibit a ſyſtem of geometry which 

deſerves the name of a ſcience; and though 
great additions have been made by ApPoLLo- 
NIUs, ARCHIMEDES, PAPPUs, and others a- 


mong the ancients, and ſtill greater by the mo- þ 
derns; yet what was laid down in EvucLlip's * 


Elements was never ſet afide. It remains as 
the firm foundation of all future ſuperſtructures 
in that ſcience. | | 
Natural philoſophy remained in its infant 
ſtate near two thouſand years after geometry 
had attained to its manly form: For natural 
philoſophy ſeems not to have been built on a 
ſtable foundation, nor carried to any degree 
of maturity, till the laſt century. The ſyſtem 
of Des CarTEs, which was all hypotheſis, 
prevailed in the moſt enlightened part of Europe 
till towards the end of laſt century. Sir [saac 
NzwrToN has the merit of giving the form of 
a ſcience to this branch of philoſophy; and it 
need not appear ſurpriſing, if the philoſophy of 
the human mind ſhould be a century or two 
later in being brought to maturity. 
It has received great acceſſions from the la- 
bours of ſeveral modern authors ; and perhaps 
wants little more to entitle it to the name of a 
ſcience, but to be purged of certain hypothe- 
ſes, which have impoſed on ſome of the moſt 
acute writers on this ſubject, and led them into 
downright ſcepticiſm. oo AO 
What the ancients have delivered to us con- 
cerning the mind, and its operations, isalmoſt 
entirely drawn, not from accurate reflection, 
t but 
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bat from ſome conceived analogy between bo-CHAP. 


dy and mind. And although the modern au- 
thors I formerly named have given more atten- 
tion to the operations of their own minds, and 
by that means have made important diſcoveries 
yet, by retaining ſome of the ancient analogi- 
cal notions, their diſcoveries have been leſs 
uſeful than they might have been, and have led 
to ſcepticiſm. 

It may happen in ſcience, as in building, 
that an error in the foundation ſhall weaken 
the whole ; and the farther the building is car- 
ried on, this weakneſs ſhall become the more 
apparent and the more threatening. Some- 
thing of this kind ſeems to have happened in 
our ſyſtems concerning the mind. The acceſ- 
ſion they have received by modern diſcoveries, 
though very important in itſelf, has thrown 
darkneſs and obſcurity upon the whole, and 
has led men rather to ſcepticiſm than to know- 
ledge. This muſt be owing to ſome fundamen- 
tal errors that haye not been obſerved; and 
when theſe are corrected, it is to be hoped, 
that the improvements that have been made 
will have their due effect. 8 

The laſt effect I obſerve of the difficulty of 
enquiries into the powers of the mind, is, that 
there is no other part of human knowledge, in 
which ingenious authors have been ſo apt to 
run into — paradoxes, and even into groſs 
abſurdities. 8 

When we find Philoſophers maintaining that 
there is no heat in the fire, nor colour in the 
rainbow: When we find the graveſt Philoſo- 
phers, from DES CAR TES down to Biſhop 
BERKELEY, muſtering up arguments to prove 
the exiſtence of a material world, and unable 
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CH AP. to find any that will bear examination: When 


VI. 


E 8 8 4A T L. 


we find Biſhop BRK K ELERVY and Mr. Hunz, the 


acuteſt Metaphyſicians of the age, ug 


that there is no ſuch thing as matter in the uni- 
verſe: That ſun, moon, and ſtars, the earth 


which we inhabit, our own bodies, and thoſe . | 


of our friends, are only ideas in our minds, 
and have no exiſtence but in thought: When 
we find the laſt maintaining that there is neither 


body nor mind; nothing in nature but ideas 
and impreſſions, without any ſubſtance on 
which they are impreſſed: That there is no cer- 


- matical axioms: I fay, when we conſider ſuch 
extravagancies of many of the moſt acute 


tainty, nor indeed probability, even in mathe. 


writers on this ſubject, we may be apt to think 


the whole to be only a dream EE fanciful men, 1 


who have entangled themſelves in cobwebs 


ſpun out of their own. brain. But we ought 
to conſider, that the more cloſely and ingeni- 3 
ouſly men reaſon from falſe principles, the 
more abſurdities they will be led into; and 
when ſuch abſurdities help to bring to light 3 
the falſe principles from which they are drawn, 4 


they my be the more ently IOrgaven.. 
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C HAP. VII. — 


Diviſion of the Powers of the Mind. 


HE powers of the mind are ſo many, ſo 
various, and ſo connected and compli- 
cated in moſt of its operations, that there ne- 
yer has been any diviſion of them propoſed 
which is not liable to conſiderable objections. 
We ſhall therefore take that general divifion 
which is the moſt common, into the powers of 
underſtanding and thoſe of will. Under the 
will we comprehend our active powers, and all 
that lead to action, or influence the mind to 
act; ſuch as, appetites, paſſions, affections. 
The underſtanding comprehends our contem- 
plative powers; by which we perceive objects; 
by which we conceive or remember them; by 
which we analyſe or compound them; and by 
which we judge and reaſon concerning them, 
Although this general diviſion may be of 
uſe in order to our proceeding more metho- 
dically in our ſubject, we are not to underſtand 
it as if, in thoſe operations which are aſcribed 
W to the underſtanding, there were no exertion 
of will or activity, or as if the underſtanding 
were not employed in the operations aſcribed 
to the will; for I conceive there is no operati- 
on of the underſtanding wherein the mind is 
not active in ſome degree. We have ſome 
command over our thoughts, and can attend 
to this or to that, of many objects which pre- 
ſent themſelves to our ſenſes, to our memory, 
or to our imagination. We can ſurvey an ob- 
ject on this fide or that, ſuperficially or accu- 
rately, 


— 
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0 HAP. rately, for a longer or a ſhorter time; ſo that 
— our contemplative powers are under the guid. | 
ance and direction of the active; and the for. 
mer never purſue their object without being led 
and directed, urged or reſtrained by the latter; 
And becauſe the underſtanding is always more 
or leſs" directed by the will, mankind” have a. 
ſcribed ſome degree of aQivity to the mind in 
its intellectual operations, as well as in thoſe | 
which belong to the will, and have expreſſed 
them by active verbs, ſueh as ſeeing, hearing, I 
judging, reaſoning, and the like. '-* * 4 
And as the mind exerts ſome degree of ati. 
vity even in the operations of underſtanding, i 
Jo it is certain that there can be no act of will 
which is not accompanied with ſome act of un- I 
derſtanding. The will muſt have an object, 
and that object muſt be apprehended or con- 
ceived in the underſtanding. It is therefore to 
be remembered, that in moſt, if not all opera. 
tions of the mind, both faculties concur; and i 
Ve range the operation under that Healer which 
hath the largeſt ſhare in it. 1 
Ihe intellectual powers are commonly di- 
vided into ſimple apprehenſion, judgment, and 
reaſoning. ” As this diviſion has in its favour Þ 
the authority of antiquity, and of a very ge- 
neral reception, it would be improper to ſet it 
aſide without giving any reaſon; I ſhall there- | 
fore explain it briefly, and give the reaſons why 
I chuſe to follow another. + 
It may be obſerved; that, without apprehen- 
fon of the objects, concerning which we judge, 
there can be no judgment; as little can there 
be reaſoning without both apprehenſion and 
judgment: Theſe three operations, therefore, 
are not 2 of each other. The 
l | con 
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DIVISION OF THE POWERS OF MIND. 
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cond includes the firſt, and the third includes C H AE 


both the firſt and ſecond: But the firſt may be 
exerciſed without either of the other two. It 
is on that account called {imple apprehenſion; 
that is, apprehenſion unaccompanied with any 

judgment about the object apprehended. This 


VII. 
— 


ſimple apprehenſion of an object is, in com- 


mon language, called having a notion, or havin 
a conception of the object, and by late authors 
is called having an idea of it. In ſpeaking, it 
is expreſſed by a word, or by a part of a pro- 
poſition, without that compoſition. and ſtructure 
which makes a complete ſentence; as a man, 
a man of fortune. Such words, taken by them- 
ſelves, ſignify ſimple apprehenſions. They nei- 
ther affirm nor deny; they imply no judgment 
or opinion of the thing ſignified by them, and 
therefore cannot be ſaid to be either true or 
falſe. 

The ſecond operation in this dien 18 Ju: 
ment; in which, ſay the Philoſophers, there 
mult be two objects of thought compared, and 
ſome agreement or diſagreement, or, in gene- 
ral, ſome relation diſcerned between them; in 
conſequence of which, there is an opinion or 
belief of that relation which we diſcern. This 


operation is expreſſed in ſpeech by a propoſition, | 


in which ſome relation between the things com- 
pared is affirmed or denied: As vine we = 
All men are fallible. 

Truth and falſehood are qualities which be- 
long to judgment only: or to propoſitions by 
which judgment is expreſſed. Every judgment, 
every opinion, and eyery propoſition, 1s either 
true or falſe. But words which neither affirm 
nor deny any thing, can have neither of thoſe 
Jus; and the ſame may be faid of ſimple 
apprehenſions, 
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CH A P. apprehenſions, which are ſignified by ſuch 
words. | 
— The third operation ig reaſoning ; in which, 
from two or more. Judgments, we draw a con- 
cluſion. 
This diviſion of our intellectual powers cor- 
reſponds perfectly with the account commonly 
given by Philoſophers, of the ſucceſſive ſteps 
by which the mind proceeds in the acquiſition | 
of its knowledge; which are theſe three: H, 
by the ſenſes, or by other means, it is furniſhed i 
with various ſimple apprehenſions, notions or | 
ideas. Theſe are the materials which nature 
ves it to work upon; and from the ſimple 
les it is furniſhed with by nature, it forms | 
yarious others more complex. Secondly, by 
comparing its ideas, and by perceiving their 
agreements and diſagreements, it forms its 
judgments. And, lay, from two or more 
judgments, it deduces 6A er of reaſoning, | 
Now, if all our knowledge is got by a pro- 
cedure of this kind, certainly the threefold di- 
viſion. of the powers of underſtanding, into 
ſimple apprehenſion, judgment and reaſoning, i 
is the moſt natural, and the moſt proper, that 
can be deviſed. This theory and that diviſion | 
are ſo cloſely connected, that it is difficult to 
judge which of them has given riſe to the other; 
and they muſt ſtand or fall together. But if all | 
our knowledge i is not got by a proceſs of this 
kind; if there are other avenues of knowledge 
beſides the comparing our ideas, and perceiv- 
ing their agreements and diſagreements, it 1s 
probable that there may be operations of the | 
underſtanding which cannot be properly re- 
duced under any of the three that have been 
explained. K 
et 
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Let us conſider ſome of the moſt familiar C HAP. 
perations of our minds, and fee to which of VII. 
Dae three they belong. I begin with conſci- ID 
puſneſs. Iknow that I think, and this of all 
owledge is the moſt certain. Is that opera- 
ion of my mind, which gives me this certain 
WW nowledge, to be called ſimple apprehenſion? 
No, ſurely. Simple apprehenſion neither af- 
irms nor denies. It will not be ſaid that it is 

y reaſoning that I know that I think. It re- 
mains, therefore, that it muſt be by judgment, 
hat is, according to the account given of judg- 
ment, by comparing two ideas, and perceiving 
the agreement between them. But what are 
the ideas compared? They mult be the idea of 
myſelf, and the idea of thought, for they are 
the terms of the propoſition [ think. Accord- 
ing to this account then, firſt, I have the idea 
of myſelf, and the idea of thought; then, by 
Ng theſe two ideas, I perceive that I 
Let any man who is capable of reflection 
judge for himſelf, whether it is by an operation 
of this kind that he comes to be convinced 
that he thinks? To me it appears evident, that 
the conviction I have that I think, is not got 
in this way ; and therefore I conclude, either 
that conſciouſneſs is not judgment, or that 
judgment is not rightly defined to be the per- 
ception of ſome agreement or diſagreement 
dawn WW ns. TOS Res 
The perception of an object by my ſenſes, 
is another operation of the underſtanding. I 
would know whether it be ſimple apprehenſion, 
or judgment, or reaſoning. It is not ſimple 
apprehenſion, becauſe I am perſuaded of the 
exiſtence of the obje& as much as I _—_— 


7 
* 


ne 


CH AP. by demonſtration. It is not judgment, if by 
VII. judgment be meant the comparing ideas, and 
* perceiving their agreements or diſagreements, i 
It is not reaſoning, becauſe thoſe who cannot 
reaſon can perceive. | Y 
I find the fame difficulty in claſſing memory 
under any of the operations mentioned. 
There is not a more fruitful ſource of error 
in this branch of philofophy, than diviſions of 
things which are taken to be complete when 
they are not really ſo. To make a perfect di. 
viſion of any claſs of things, a man ought to 
have the whole under his view at once. But 
the greateſt capacity very often is not ſufficient i 
for this. Some thing is left out which did not 
come under the Philoſopher's view when he 
made his diviſion: And to ſuit this to the di. 
viſion, it muſt be made what nature never 
made it. This has been fo common a fault of 
Philoſophers, that one who would avoid error 
ought to be ſuſpicious of diviſions, though 
long received, and of great authority, eſpeci- 
ally when they are grounded on a theory that 
may be called in queſtion. In a ſubje& imper- 
fectly known, we ought not to pretend to per- 
fe& diviſions, but to leave room for ſuch ad- 
_ ditions or alterations as a more perfect view of | 
the ſubje& may afterwards ſuggeſt. f 
I ſhall not, therefore, attempt a complete 
enumeration of the powers of the human un- 
derſtanding. I ſhall only mention thoſe which! 
propoſe to explain, and they are the following: 
1/2, The powers we have by means of our 
external ſenſes. 2dly, Memory. 3dly, Con- 
ception. 4thly, The powers of reſolving and 
analyſing complex objects, and compounding 
thoſe that gre more fimple. 5thly, Judging. 
x | 6thly, 
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OF SOCIAL OPERATIONS OF MIND. 


nnot | 25 
CHAP. VIII. 
nory 
1 Of ſocial Operations of Mind. 
18 of I HERE is another diviſion of the powers 


of the mind, which, though it has been, 


t di- J dught not to be overlooked by writers on this 
It to ubject, becauſe it has a real foundation in na- 
But ure. Some operations of our minds, from 
1ent 3 


heir very nature, are ſacial, others are ſolitary. 


not By the firſt, I underſtand ſuch operations as 
he eeceſſarily ſuppoſe an intercourſe with ſome | 
di. cker intelligent being. A man may under- 
ver tand and will; he may apprehend, and judge, 
t of nd reaſon, though he ſhould know of no in- 
Tor Agelligent being in the univerſe beſides himſelf. 
ugh But, when he aſks information, or receives it; 
E hen he bears teſtimony, or receives the teſti- 
ha 


aony of another; when he aſks a favour, or 


er- accepts one; when he gives a command to his 
er- ervant, or receives one from a ſuperior : when 
ad. ie plights his faith in a promiſe or contract: 

heſe are acts of ſocial intercourſe between in- 


elligent beings, and can have no place in ſoli- 
ude. They ſuppoſe underſtanding and will; 
dut they ſuppoſe ſomething more, which is 
either underſtanding nor will; that is, ſociety 
th other intelligent beings. They may be 
alled intellectual, becauſe they can only be in 
Intellectual beings: But they are neither ſimple 
apprehenſion, nor judgment, nor reaſoning, nor 
are they any combination of theſe operations. 

To aſk a queſtion, is as ſimple an operation 
as to judge or to reaſon; yet it is neither judg- 
ment, 


5 hy, Reaſoning- 7thly, Taſte. 8thly, Mo-C HAP. 
al Perception; and, /a/t of all, Conſciouſneſs, VI 


CHAP. ment, nor reaſoning, nor i apprehenſion 


i neither ſimple apprehenſion, nor VaR 


i 


nor is it any compoſition of theſe. Teſtimony 


nor reaſoning. The fame may be ſaid of: 
promiſe, or of a contract. Theſe acts of mind 
are perfectly underſtood by every man of com. 
mon underſtanding; ; but, when Philoſophen| 
attempt to bring them within the pale of thei 
diviſions, by analyſing them, they find iner. 
plicable myſteries, and even contradictions, in 
them. One may ſee an inſtance of this, 1 
many that might be mentioned, in Mr. Humz' 

Enquiry concerning the principles of morals 
ſect. 3. part 2. note, near the end: _ 
The attempts of Philoſophers to reduce the 
ſocial operations under the common philoſophi-i 
cal diviſions, reſemble very much the attemptifl 
of ſome Philoſophers to reduce all our ſocia 
affections to certain modifications of ſelf. love. 
The Author of our being intended us to be ſo- 
cial beings, and has, for that end, given us ſo- 
cial intellectual powers, as well as ſocial affec- 
tions. Both are original parts of our conſtitu· 
tion, and the exertions of both no leſs natu· 
ral than the exertions of thoſe powers that are} 
ſolitary and ſelfiſh. | | 
Our ſocial intellectual operations, as well 23 
our ſocial affections, appear very carly in life, 
before we are capable of reafoning ; yet both 
ſuppoſe a conviction of the exiſtence of others 
intelligent beings. When a child aſks a queſ. 
tion of his urls, this act of his mind ſuppoſe] 
not only a defire to know what he aſks; it ſup- 
ſes likewiſe a conviction that the nurſe is a 
intelligent being, to whom he can communi: 
cate his thoughts, and who can communicate 
her thoughts to * How he came by thi] 
convictios 
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conviction ſo early, is a queſtion of ſome im-C HAP. 
portance in the knowledge of the human mind, VIII. 
and therefore worthy of the conſideration of 
Philoſophers. But they ſeem to have given no 
attention either to this early conviction, or to 
thoſe operations of mind which ſuppoſe it. Of 
this we ſhall have occafion to treat afterwards. 

All languages are fitted to expreſs the ſocial 
as well as the ſolitary operations of the mind. 
It may indeed be affirmed, that, to expreſs the 
former, is the primary and dire& intention of 
language. A man, who had no intercourſe 
with any other intelligent being, would never 
think of language. He would be as mute as 
the beaſts of the field; even more ſo, becauſe 
they have ſome degree of ſocial intercourſe 
with one another, and ſome of them with man. 
When language is once learned, it may be uſe- 
ful even in our ſolitary meditations; and, by 
cloathing our thoughts with words, we may 
have a firmer hold of them. But this was not 
its firſt intention; and the ſtructure of every 
language ſhews that it is not intended ſolely 
for this purpoſe. | 

In every language, a queſtion, a command, 
a promiſe, which are ſocial acts, can be ex- 
preſſed as eafily and as properly as Her 
which is a ſolitary act. The expreſſion of the 
laſt has been honoured with a particular name; 
it is called a propoſition; it has been an object 
of great attention to Philoſophers; it has been 
analyſed into its very elements of ſubject, pre- 
dicate, and copula. All the various modifica- 
tions of theſe, and of propoſitions which are 
compounded of them, have been anxiouſly ex- 
amined in many voluminous tracts. The ex- 
preſſion of a queſtion, of a command, or of a 

we promiſe, 


oh, 


| 


** 
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CHAP. kent; is as capable of being analyſed as 2 
propoſition is; but we do not find that this has 
— been attempted; we have not ſo much as given 
them a name different from the operations 
which they expreſs. 1 
Why have ſpeculative men laboured fo anx. 
ouſly to analyſe our ſolitary operations, and 
given fo little attention to the ſocial? I know 
no other reaſon but this, that, in the diviſions 
that have been made of the mind's operations, 
the ſocial have been omitted, and thereby 
thrown behind the curtain. | I 
In all languages, the ſecond perſon of verbs, 
the pronoun of the fecond perſon, and the vo. 
cative caſe in nouns, are appropriated to the 
expreſſion of ſocial operations of mind, and 
could never have had place in language but for 
this purpoſe: Nor is it a good argument againſt 
this obſervation, that, by a rhetorical figure, | 
we ſometimes addreſs perſons that are abſent, } 
or even inanimated beings, in the ſecond per- 
ſon; For it ought to be remembered, that all 
figurative ways of uſing words or phraſes ſup- 
poſe a natural and literal meaning of them. 
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by CHAP. I. 

bs, 1 

vo- Of the Organs of Senſe. 

the | ; 

and F all the operations of our minds, the 

for ception of external objects is the moft 

inſt familiar. The fenfes come to maturity even 

re, Win infancy, when other powers have not yet 

nt, WM ſprung up. They are common to us with brute 
animals, and furniſh us with the objects about 


which our other powers are the moſt frequently 
employed. Wu find it eaſy to attend to their 
operations; and becauſe they are familiar, the 
names which properly belong to them are ap- 
plied to other powers, which are thought to 
reſemble them; ſor theſe reaſons they claim to 
be firſt conſidered. EIN 

The perception of external objects is one 
main link of that myſterious chain which con- 
nects the material world with the intellectual. 
We ſhall find many things in this operation 
unaccounitable; ſufficient to convince us, that 
we know but little of our own frame; and that 
a perfect comprehenſion of our mental powers, 
and of the manner of their operation, is be- 
ond the reach of — - 5 


Y 
Vor. I. | 


CHAP. In perception there are impreſſions upon the 
I. organs of ſenſe, the nerves, and brain, which, 
by the laws of our nature, are followed by cer- 
tain operations of mind. Theſe two things are 
apt to be confounded; but ought moſt carefully 
to be diſtinguiſhed. Some Philoſophers, with- 
out good reaſon, have concluded, that the im- 
preſſions made on the body are the proper effi- 
cient cauſe of perception. Others, with as lit- 
tle reaſon, have concluded, that impreſſions 
are made on the mind ſimilar to thoſe made on 
the body. From theſe miſtakes many others i 
have ariſen. The wrong notions men have 
raſhly taken up with regard to the ſenſes, have 
led to wrong notions with regard to other 
powers which are conceived to reſemble them. 
Many important powers of mind have, eſpe- 
cially of late, been called internal ſenſes, from t. 
a ſuppoſed reſemblance to the external; ſuch 
as, the ſenſe of beauty, the ſenſe of harmony, 
the moral ſenſe. And it is to be apprehended, tl 
that crrors, with regard to the external, have, | 
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from analogy, led to ſimilar errors with regard 

it to the internal; it is therefore of ſome conſe. 0 
3 quence, even with regard to other branches of Bl d 
5 our ſubject, to have juſt notions concerning 

+; the external ſenſes. _ = c: 
6 In order to this, we ſhall begin with ſome d 
i obſervations on the organs of ſenſe, and on l 
h the impreſſions which in perception are made ttf 
oh upon them, and upon the nerves and brain. de 
| We perceive no external object, but by Bl tc 

means of certain bodily organs which God has el 

given us for that purpoſe. The Supreme Being fe 

who made us, and placed us in this world, fu 

hath given us ſuch powers of mind as he fav 8 1 

u 


to be ſuited to our ſtate and rank in his crea- 
| tion. 


OF THE ORGANS OF SENSE. 


ceivirig many objects around us, the ſun, 


— ˙ w ͤůuns LT Aer 


er- moon, and ſtars, the earth and ſea, and a va - 
are rtiety of animals, vegetables, and inanimate 
lly BY bodies. But our power of perceiving theſe 
th- objects is limited in various ways, and particu- 


larly in this, that without the organs of the 
ſeveral ſenſes, we petceive no external object. 
We cannot ſee without eyes, nor hear without 
ears: It is not only neceſſary that we ſhould 
have theſe organs, but that they ſhould be in 
a found and natural ſtate. There are many 


ave BY diſorders of the eye that cauſe total blindneſs; 
ave others that impair the powers of viſion, with- 
her out deſtroying it altogether ; and the ſanie may 


be ſaid of the organs of all the other ſenſes. 

All this is ſo well known from experience, 
that it needs no proof; but it ought to be ob- 
ſerved, that we know it from experience only. 


ny, We can give no reaſon for it, but that ſuch is 
ed, the will of our Maker. No man can ſhew it 
ve, to be impoſſible to the Supreme Being to have 
ard iven us the power of perceiving external ob- 


2 without ſuch organs. We have reaſon to 
delieve, that when we put off theſe bodies, 
and all the organs belonging to them, our per- 
ceptive powers ſhall rather be improved thart 
deſtroyed or impaired. We have reaſon to be- 
lieve, that the Supreme Being perceives every 


thing in a much more PONTA than we 
do, without bodily organs. have reaſon 


by BY to believe, that there are other created beings 
has endowed with powers of perception more per- 
ing fect and more extenſive than ours, without any 

rid, BY fuch organs as we find neceſſary. 
ſaw We ought not, therefore, to conclude, that 
F ſuch bodily organs are, in their own nature, ne- 


G 2 | ceflary 


tion. He has given us the power of per · HAP. 
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CHAP. ceſſary to perception; but rather, that, by the 


I. 


will of God, our power of perceiving external 
objects is limited and circumſcribed by our or. 
gans of ſenſe ; ſo that we perceive objects in a 
certain manner, and in certain circumſtances, 
and in no other. 3 

If a man was ſhut up in a dark room, ſo that 
he could ſee nothing but through one ſmall 
hole in the ſhutter of a window, Would he 
conclude, that the hole was the cauſe of his 
ſeeing, and that it is impoſſible to ſee any other 
way ? Perhaps, if he had never in his life ſeen 
but. in this way, he might be apt to think ſo; 
but the concluſion 1s raſh and groundleſs. He 
ſees, becauſe God has given him the power of 
ſeeing; and he ſees only through this ſmall 
hole, becauſe his power of ſeeing is circum» 
ſcribed by impediments on all other hands. 

Another neceſſary caution in this matter is, 
that we ought not to confound the organs of 
perception with the being that perceives. Per- 
ception muſt be the act of ſome being that per- 
ceives. The eye is not that which ſees ; it is 
only the organ by which we ſee. The ear is 


not that which hears ; but the organ by which 
we hear; and ſo of the reſt. | 


A man cannot ſee the Satellites of Jupiter 
but by a teleſcope. Does he conclude from 
this, that it is the teleſcope that ſees thoſe ſtars? 
By no means; ſuch a concluſion would be ab- 
ſurd. It is no leſs abſurd to conclude, that it 
is the eye that ſees, or the ear that hears. The 
teleſcope is an artificial-organ of ſight, but it 


ſees not. The eye is a natural organ of ſight, 


by which we ſee ; but the natural organ ſees as 
little as the artificial. | 
Sy Co The 
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The eye is a machine moſt admirably con-C HAP. 
trived for refracting the rays of light, and l. 
forming a diſtin& picture of object upon the 
retina ; but it ſecs neither the object nor the 
picture. It can form the picture after it is 
taken out of the head; but no viſion enſues. 
Even when it is in its proper place, and perfect- 
ly ſound, it is well known that an obſtruction 
in the optic nerve takes away viſion, though 
the eye has performed all that belong to it. 

If any thing more were neceſſary to be ſaid 
on a point ſo evident, we might obſerve, that 
if the faculty of ſeeing were in the eye, that of 
hearing in the ear, and ſo of the other ſenſes, 
the neceſſary conſequence of this would be, 
that the thinking principle, which I call myſelf, 
is not one, but many. But this is contrary to 
the irreſiſtible conviction of every man. When 
I fay, I ſee, I hear, I feel, Iremember, this 
implies that it is one and the ſame ſelf that 
performs all theſe operations ; and as it would 
be abſurd to ſay, that my memory, another 
man's imagination, and a third man's reafon, 
may make one individual intelligent being, it 
would be equally abſurd to ſay, that one piece 
of matter ſeeing, another hearing, and a third 
feeling, may make one and the ſame percipi- 
ent being. | | 
Theſe ſentiments are not Le ; Wi gar 
occurred to thinking men from early a 
Cicero, in his Tuſculan Queſtions, libs 4. 
hap. 20. has expreſſed them very. diſtinctly. 
hoſe who chuſe, may conſult the paſſage. 
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CHAP. II. 


— 


Of the Impreſſi ons on the Organs, Nerven ; 


and Brains, 


Second law of our nature regarding per. 
ception is, that we perceive no object, 


unleſs ſome impreſſion is made upon the organ g 
of ſenſe, either — the immediate application of 


the object, or by ſome medium which paſſes be. 
tween the object and the organ. 


In two of our ſenſes, to wit, touch and ta/te, 
there muſt be an immediate application of the if 
object to the organ. In the other three, the 
object is perceived at a diſtance, but ſtill by 
means of a medium, by which ſome Impreſſion 2 


is made upon the Organ. 
The 5 
with the breath, are the medium of ſmell; 


the undulations of the air, are the medium of a 
hearing; and the rays of light paſſing from 
viſible 8 to the eye, are the medium 

e ſee no object, unleſs rays of 
light come from it to the eye. We hear not 


of ſight. 


the ſound of any body, unleſs the vibration 
of ſome elaſtic medium, occafioned by the tre. 
mulous —_— of the ſounding body, reach 
our ear. rceiveno ſmell, unleſs the efflu- 
via of the foie ng body enter into the noſtrils 


We perceive no taſte, unleſs the ſapid body be 


applied to the tongue, or ſome part of the or. 
gan of taſte. Nor do we perceive any tangibl 


quality of a body, unleſs it touch the hands, 


or ſome part of our bodies. 
Theſe are facts known from experience to 
hold univerſally and n both in er 
an 


via of bodies drawn into the noſtrils 
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and brutes. By this law of our nature, ourCHAP. | 
powers of perceiving external objects are far- IT. | 
ther limited and circumſcribed. Nor ean we | 
give any other reaſon for this, than that it is | 
the will of our Maker, who knows beſt what 

powers, and degree of them, are ſuited to our | 
ſtate, We were once in a ſtate, I mean in the | 
womb, wherein our powers of perception were 
more limited than in the preſent, and, in a 
future ſtate, they may be more enlarged. 

It is likewiſe a law of our nature, that, in 
order to our perceiving objects, the impreſſions 
made upon the organs of ſenſe muſt be com- 
municated to the nerves, and by them to the 
brain. This is perfectly known to thoſe who 
know any thing of anatomy. 

The nerves are fine cords, which paſs from 
the brain, or from the ſpinal marrow, which 
is a production of the brain, to all parts of the 
body, dividing into ſmaller branches as they 
proceed, until at laſt they eſcape our eye - ſight: 
And it is found by experience that all the vo- 
luntary and involuntary motions of the body 
are performed by their means. When the 
nerves that ſerve any limb, are cut, or tied 
hard, we have then no more power to move 
that limb than if it was no part of the body. 

As there are nerves that ſerve the muſcular 
motions, ſo there are others that ſerve the 
ſeveral ſenſes; and as without the former we 
cannot move a limb, ſo without the latter we 
can have no perception. | 

This train of machinery the wiſdom of God 
has made neceſſary to our perceiving. objects. 
Various parts of the body concur to it, 
and each has its own function. Fir, the 
object either immediately, or by ſome medi- 

| um, 


II. 


CH A P. um, muſt make an impreſſion on the organ. 


nerve ſerves as a medium to make an impreſſi- 


Jome change i in the organ ; that the organ pro- 


cauſe, without ſpecifying the nature of that 
known, for which we have no name, it 
to the particular kind of this change or im- 
Ee Philoſophers have never been able to 


N upon the organs, nerves, and brain, 
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The organ ſerves only as a medium, by which 
an impreſſion is made on the nerve; and the 


on upon the brain. Here the material part 
ends; at leaſt we can trace it no farther; the 
reſt is all intellectual. 

The proof of theſe impreſſions upon the 
nerves and brain in perception is this, That 5 
from many obſervations and experiments, it 
is found, that when the organ of any ſenſe is 
perfectly ſound, and has the impreſſion made 
upon it by the object ever ſo = yet, if 
the nerve which ſerves that organ be cut or 
tied hard, there is no perception: And it is 
well known that diſorders in the brain deprive 
us of the power of perception when Dow the 
organ and its nerve are ſound. 

There is therefore ſufficient reaſon to con- 
clude, that, in perception, the obje& produces 


duces ſome change upon the nerve; and that 
the nerve produces ſome change in the brain. 
And we give the name of an impreſſion to thoſe 
changes, - becauſe we have not a name more 
proper to expreſs, in a general manner, any 
change. produced in a body, by an external 


change. Whether it be preſſure, or attraction, 
or repulſion, or vibration, or ſomethin un- 


may be called an impreſſion. But, with regard 


diſcover any thing at all. 
But, whatever be the nature of thoſe im- 


we 


— 
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we perceive nothing without them. Experi-CH AP. 

ence informs that it is ſo; but we cannot give It. 

a reaſon why it is ſo. In the conſtitution of 

man, perception, by fixed laws of nature, is | 

connected with thoſe impreſſions; but we can 

diſcover no neceſſary connection. The Su- 

preme Being has ſeen fit to limit our power 

of perception; ſo that we perceive not without 

ſuch impreſſions; and this is all we know of 

the matter. | | 
This, however, we have reaſon to conclude 

in general, that as the impreſſions on the or- 

gans, nerves, and brain, correſpond exactly 

to the nature and conditions of the objeQs by 

which they are made; ſo our perceptions and 

ſenſations correſpond to thoſe impreſſions, and 

vary in kind, and in degree, as they vary. 

Without this exact correſpondence, the infor- 

mation we receive by our ſenſes would not on- 

ly be imperfect, as it undoubtedly is, but 

would be fallacious, which we have no reaſon 

to think it 1s. 
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CHAP. IL 
Hypotheſes concerning the Nerves and Brain. 


E are informed by Anatomiſts, that 
although the two coats which incloſe 
a nerve, and which it derives from the coats of 
the brain, are tough and elaſtic ; yet the nerve 
itſelf has a very ſmall degree of. conſiſtence, 
being almoſt like marrow. It has, however, 
a fibrous texture, and may be divided and ſub. 
divided, till its fibres eſcape our ſenſes: And 
as we know ſo very little about the texture of 
the nerves, there is great room left for thoſe 
who chuſe to indulge themſelves in conjecture. 
The ancients conjectured that the nervous 
fibres are. fine tubes, filled with a very ſubtile 
ſpirit or vapour, which they called animal ſpi. 
rits. That the brain is a gland, by which the 
animal ſpirits are ſecreted from the finer part 
of the blood, and their continual waſte repair- 
ed; and that it1s by theſe animal ſpirits that 
the nerves perform their functions. Des Car- 
Es has ſhown how, by theſe animal ſpirits 
going and returning in the nerves, muſcular 
motion, perception, memory, and imaginati- 
on, are effected. All this he has deſcribed as 
diſtinctly as if he had been an eye-witneſs of all 
thoſe operations. But it happens, that the tu- 
bular ſtructure of the nerves was never percei- 
ved by the human eye, nor ſhewn by the niceſt 
injections; and all that has been ſaid about 
animal ſpirits through more than fifteen centu- 
ries, is mere conjecture. 8 
Dr. BRidds, who was Sir Isaac NRwTox's 


maſter in anatomy, was the firſt, as far as 
know, 


r 


* 
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know, who advanced a new ſyſtem concerning CH AP. 
the nerves. He conceived them to be ſolid fi- III. 
laments of prodigious tenuity ; and this opini- 
on, as it accords better with obſervation, ſeems 
to have been more generally received ſince 
his time, As to the manner of performing 
their office, Dr. Br1ccs thought, that, like 
muſical cords, they have vibrations differ. 
ing 3 to their length and tenſion. 
They ſeem, however, very unfit for this pur- 
poſe, on account of their want of tenacity, 
their moiſture, and being through their whole 
length in contact with moiſt ſubſtances: So 
that, although Dr. Bzx1Gcs wrote a book upon 
this ſyſlem, called Næua Vifronis Theoria, it 
ſeems not to have been much followed. 
Sir Isaac NEwrToN, in all his philoſophical 
writings, took great care to diſtinguiſh his 
doctrines, which he pretended to prove b 
juſt induction, from his conjeQures, which 
were to ſtand or fall, according as future ex- 
periments and obſervations ſhould eſtabliſh or 
refute them, His conjectures he has put in the 
form of queries, that they might not be recei- 
ved as truths, but be enquired into, and de- 
termined according to the evidence to be found 
for or againſt them. Thoſe who miſtake his 
queries for a part of his doctrine, do him great 
injuſtice, and degrade him to the rank of the 
common herd of Philoſophers, who have in all 
ages adulterated philoſophy, by mixing con- 
jecture with truth, and their own fancies with 
the oracles of Nature. Among other queries, 
this truly great Philoſopher propoſed this, 
Whether there may not be an elaſtic medium, 
or æther, immenſely more rare than air, which 
pervades all bodies, and which is the cauſe of 
| gravitation 
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CHA P. gravitation; of the refraction and reflection of 


II the rays of light; of the tranſmiſſion of heat, 


through ſpaces void of air; and of many other 
phænomena? In the 23d query ſubjoined to 
his Optics, hie puts this queſtion, with regard 
to the impreſſions made on the nerves and 
brain in perception, Whether viſion is effected 
chiefly by the vibrations of this medium, ex- 
cited in the bottom of the eye by the rays of 
light, and propagated along the ſolid, pellucid, 
and uniform capillaments of the optic nerve? 
And whether hearing is effected by the vibra- 
tions of this or ſome other medium, excited by 
the tremor of the air in the auditory nerves, 
and propagated along the folid, pellucid, and 
uniform capillaments of thoſe nerves? And fo 
with regard to the other ſenſes. 

What NzwToN only propoſed as a matter 
to be enquired into, Dr. HARTLEY conceived 
to have ſuch evidence, that, in his Obſer vation 
on Man, he has deduced, in a mathematical 
form, a very ample ſyſtem concerning the fa- 
culties of the mind, from the doctrine of vi- 
brations, joined with that of aſſociation. 

His notion of the vibrations, excited in the 
nerves, is expreſſed in propoſitions 4. and 5. 
of the firſt part of his Obſervations on Man. 
* Propoſition 4. External objects impreſſed 
© on the ſenſes, occaſion firſt in the nerves on 
* which they are imprefled, and then in the 
* brain, vibrations of the ſmall, and, as one 
“ may ſay, infiniteſimal medullary particles. 
Prop. 5. The vibrations mentioned in the 
& laſt propoſition are excited, propagated, and 
„ kept up, partly by the æther, that is, by A 


very {ybtile elaſtic fluid; partly by the uni- 


* tormity, continuity, ſoftneſs, and active 
Ms powers 
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6 powers of the medullary ſubſtance of theCH AP. 
« brain, ſpinal marrow, and nerves.” III. 


“* da ae da ee 


The wy and difidence with which Dr. 
HarTLEY offers his ſyſtem to the world, by 
defiring his reader © to expect nothing but 
« hints and conjectures in difficult and obſcure 
« matters, and a ſhort detail of the principal 
e reaſons and evidences in thgſe that are clear; 
e by acknowledging, that he ſhall not be able 
« to execute, with any accuracy, the proper 
ce method of philoſophiſing, recommended 
« and followed by Sir Isaac NRwWTON; and 
“e that he will attempt a ſketch only for the 
ce benefit of future enquirers,”” ſeem to forbid 
any criticiſm upon it. One cannot, without 
reluctance, criticiſe what is propoſed in ſuch a 
manner, and with ſo good intention ; yet, as 
the tendency of this ſyſtem of vibrations is to. 
make all the operations of the mind mere me- 
chaniſm, dependent on the laws of matter and 
motion; and as it has been held forth by its 
votaries, as in a manner demon/trated, I ſhall 
make ſome remarks on that part of the ſyſtem 
which relates to the impreſſions made on the 
nerves and brain in perception. 

It may be obſerved in general, that Dr. 
HAK TLRV's work conſiſts of a chain of propo- 
ſitions, with their proofs and corollaries, di- 
geſted in good order, and in a ſcientific form. 
A great part of them, however, are, as he 
candidly acknowledges, conjectures and hints 
only; yet theſe are mixed with the propoſitions 
legitimately proved, without any diſtinction. 
Corollaries are drawn from them, and other 
propoſitions. grounded upon them, which all 
taken together, make up a ſyſtem. Aggiſtem 
of this kind reſembles a chain, of which _ 
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CHAP. links are abundantly ſtrong, others very weak. 
II. The ſtrength of the chain is determined by that 
of the weakeſt links; for if they give way, 
the whole falls to pieces, and the weight, ſup- 
ported by it, falls to the ground. | 
Philoſophy has been in all ages adulterated 
by hypotheſes ; that is, by fyſtems built partly 
on facts, and much upon conjecture. It is 
pity that a man of Dr. HARTLEV'Ss knowledge 
and candour ſhould have followed the multi. 
tude in this fallacious tract, after expreſſing his 
approbation of the proper method of philoſo- 
phiſing, pointed out by Bacon and Nzwron. 
The laſt conſidered it as a reproach, when his 
ſyſtem was called his hypotheſis; and fays, 
with difdain of ſuch imputation, Hypotheſes non 
Ingo. And it is very ſtrange that Dr. HAR r- 
LEY ſhould not only follow ſuch a method of 
philoſophiſing himſelf, but that he ſhould di- 
re& others in their enquiries to follow it. So 
he docs in propoſition 87. Part 1. where he 
deduces rules for the aſcertainment of truth, 
from the rule of falſe, in arithmetic, and from 
the art of decyphering; and in other places. 
4s to the vibratjons and vibratiuncles, whe- 
ther of an elaſtic æther, or of the infiniteſimal 
particles of the brain and nerves, there may 
be ſuch things for what we know; and men 
may rationally enquire whether they can find 
any evidence of their exiſtence; but while we 
have no proof of their exiſtence, to apply them 
to the ſolution of phænomena, and to build a 
ſyſtem upon them, is, what I conceive, we 
call, building a caſtle in the air. $4; U 
When men pretend to account for any of 
the operations of nature, the cauſes aſſigned by 
them ought,” as Sir Isa Ac NzwrTox has taught 
Ak + us, 
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Jus, to have two conditions, otherwiſe they are C H AP. 
good for nothing. Hic, they ought to be 
true, to have a real exiſtence, and not to be 
barely conjectured to exiſt without proof. Se- 

WJ :ondly, They ought to be ſufficient to produce 

te effect. 

= As to the exiſtence of vibratory motions in 
the medullary ſubſtance of the nerves and 
brain, the evidence produced is this: Fir, It 
is obſerved, that the ſenſations of ſeeing and 
hearing, and ſome ſenſations of touch, have 
ſome {ſhort duration and continuance. Second- 
ly, Though there be no direct evidence that 
the ſenſations of taſte and ſmell, and the great- 
er part of theſe of touch, have the like conti- 
nuance ; yet, ſays the author, analogy would 
incline one to believe that they muſt reſemble 
the ſenſations of fight and hearing in this par- 
ticular. Thirdly, the continuance of all our 
ſenſations being thus eſtabliſhed, it follows, 
that external objects impreſs vibratory motions 
on the medullary ſubſtance of the nerves and 
brain ; becauſe no motion, beſides a vibratory 
one, can reſide in any part for a moment of 
time. 5 | 

This is the chain of proof, in which the firſt 
link is ſtrong, being confirmed by experience; 
the ſecond is very weak; and the third ſtill 
weaker. For other kinds of motion, beſides 
that of vibration, may have ſome continuance, 
ſuch as rotation, bending or unbending of a 
ſpring, and perhaps others which we are unac- 
quainted with ; nor we do we know whether 
it is motion that is produced in the nerves, it 
may be preſſure, attraction, repulſion, or 
ſomething we do not know. This indeed is 
the common refuge of all hypotheſes, that we 
ow 
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CH A P. know no other way in which the phænomenz 


ä produeed in this way. There is therefore no 


elaſtic vibrating ether ſtands on a firmer foun. 


ſuch an ether as a matter not-eſtabliſhed by 


dene in its favour by this means. There 


e 


may be produced, and therefore they muſt be 
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proof of vibrations in the infiniteſimal particle 


of the brain and nerves. EY 
It may be thought that the exiſtence of an 


dation, having the authority of Sir Isaac 
Newton. But it ought to be obſerved, 
that although this great man had formed con. 
grey about this æther near fifty years before 

e died, and had it in his eye during that long 
ſpace as a ſubject of enquiry; yet it does not 
appear that he ever found any convincing proof 
of its exiſtence, but conſidered it to the laſt as 
a queſtion whether there be ſuch an æther or 
not. In the premonition to the reader, prefix- 
ed to the ſecond edition of his Optics, ann 
1717, he expreſſes himſelf thus with regard to 
it : * Leſt any one ſhould think that I place 
«& pravity among the effential properties of bo. 
5 dies, I have ſubjoined one queſtion concern- 
« ing its cauſe; a queſtion, I ſay, for I do 
© not hold it as a thing eſtabliſhed,” If, 
therefore, we regard the authority of Sir IsAAc 
NewToN, we ought to hold the exiſtence of 


proof, but to be examined into by experi- 
ments; and I have never heard that, fince his 
time, any new evidence has been found of its 
exiſtence. | | FE 

But, ſays Dr. HaxTLEY, © ſuppoſing the 
s exiſtence of the æther, and of its properties, 
© to be deſtitute of all direct evidence, ſtill, 
6 if it ſerves to account for a great variety of 
« phenomena, it will have an indirect evi- 
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never was an hypotheſis invented by an ingeni-C HAP. 
ous man which has not this evidence in its III. 
favour. The Vortices of DES CarTes, the 
Sylphs and Gnomes of Mr. Porz, ſerve to ac- 
count for a great variety of phænomena. 
When a man has, with labour and ingenuity, 
wrought up an hypotheſis into a ſyſtem, he 
contracts a fondneſs for it, which is apt to 
warp the beſt judgment. This, I humbly 
think, appears remarkably in Dr. HARTLERV. 
In his preface, he declares his approbation of 
the method of philoſophiſing recommended and 
followed by Sir Isaac NewTon ; but having 
firſt deviated from this method in his practice, 
he is brought at laſt to juſtify this deviation 
in theory, and to bring arguments in defence 
of a method diametrically oppoſite to it. We 
“ admit; ſays he, the key of a cypher to be a 
true one, when it explains the cypher com- 
« pletely.” I anſwer, To find the key re- 
quires an underſtanding equal or ſuperior to 
that -which made the cypher. This inſtance, 
therefore, will then be in point, when he who 
attempts to decypher the works of nature by 
an hypothefis, has an underſtanding equal or 
ſuperior to that which made them. The vota- 
ries of hypotheſes have often been challenged 
to ſnew one ufeful diſcovery in the works of 
nature that was ever made in that way. If 
inſtances” of this kind could be produced, we 
ought to conclude that Lord Bacon and Sir 
IAA Ntwrow have done great diſſervice to 
philoſophy, by what they have ſaid againſt hy- 
potheſes. Bur if no ſuch inſtance can be pro- 
duced, we muſt conclude, with thoſe great 
men, that every ſyſtem which pretends to ac- 
count for the phænomena of nature by hypo- 
Vox. I. H theſes 
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CHAP. theſes or conjecture, is ſpurious and illegiti. 


new ones to light, and to make experimenta 


* ſtrong inſtance of the poſſibility of being led, 


“ the way of ſuppoſition.” 


e 


mate, and ſerves only to flatter the pride of 
man with a vain conceit of knowledge which 
he has not attained. | 

The author tells us, that any hypotheſes 
„that has ſo much plauſibility as to explain a 
& conſiderable number of facts, helps us to 
* digeſt theſe facts in proper order, to bring 


4 crucis for the ſake of future enquirers.” 
Let hypotheſes be put to any of theſe uſes 
as far as they can ſerve. Let them ſuggeſt ex- 
riments, or direct our enquiries ; but let juſt 
induction alone govern our belief. 
« The rule of falſe affords an obvious and 


« with preciſion and certainty, to a true con- 
„ clufion from a falſe poſition. And it is of 
the very effence of algebra, to proceed in 


This is true; but, when brought to juſtify 
the accounting for natural phænomena by hy. 
potheſes, is foreign to the purpoſe. When an 
unknown number, or any unknown quantity 
is ſought, which muſt have certain conditions, 
it may be found in a ſcientific manner by the 
rule of falſe, or by an algebraical analyſis; 
and, when found, may be ſynthetically de- 
monſtrated to be the number or the quantity 
ſought, by its anſwering all the conditions re- 
quired. But it is one thing to find a quantity 
which ſhall have certain conditions; it is 4 
very different thing to find out the laws by 
"which it pleaſes God to govern the world and 
produce the phænomena which fall under our 
obſervation. And we can then only allov 
ſome weight to this argument in favour of 
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hypotheſes, when it can be ſhewn that the C H AP. 


cauſe of any one phænomenon in nature has 


been, or can be found, as an unknown quan- 


tity is, by the rule of falſe, or by algebraical 
analyſis. This, I apprehend, will never be, 
till the æra arrives, which Dr. HazTLey ſeems 
to foretell, When future generations ſhall 
“ put all kinds of evidenees and enquiries into 
© mathematical forms; and, as it were, re- 
« duce ARISTOTLE'S ten Categories, and Bi- 
« ſhop WILKIx's forty Summa Genera to the 
head of quantity alone, ſo as to make ma- 
« thematics, and logic, natural hiſtory,” and 
“ civil hiſtory, natural philoſophy, and philo- 
“ ſophy of all other kinds coincide omni ex 
te parte. 

Zince Sir Isaac Nzwrox laid down the 


rules of philoſophiſing in our enquiries into the 


works of Nature, many Philoſophers have de- 
viated from them in practice; perhaps few 
have paid that regard to them which they de- 
ſerve. But they have met with very general 
approbation, as being founded in reaſon, and 
pointing out the only path to the knowledge 
of Nature's works. Dr. HarTLey is the only 
author I have met with who reaſons againit 
them, and has taken pains to find out argu- 
ments in defence of the exploded method of 
hypothefis. | 

Another condition which Sir Isaac NzwToN 
requires in the cauſes of natural things aſſign- 
ed by Philoſophers, is, that they be ſufficient 
to account for the phænomena. Vibrations, 
and vibratiuncles of the medullary ſubſtance of 
the nerves and brain, are aſſigned by Dr. 
HarTLEy to account for all our ſenfations and 
ideas, and, in a word, Ra all the ea” 

2 


CHAP.of our minds. Let us conſider very briefly 
III. How far they are ſufficient for that purpoſe. 

ft would be injuſtice to this author to con. 

ceive him a Materialiſt. He propoſes his ſen. 

timents with great candour, and they ought 

not to be carried beyond what his words ex. 

preſs. He thinks it a conſequence of his theo- 

ry, that matter, if it can be endued with the 

"moſt ſimple kinds of ſenſation, might arrive at 

all that intelligence of which the human mind 

is poſſeſſed. - He thinks that his theory over- 

turns all the arguments that are uſually brought 

for the immateriality of the ſoul, from the ſub- 

tilty of the internal fenſes, and of the rational 

faculty; but he does not take upon him to 

determine whether matter can be endued with 

ſenſation or no. He even acknowledges, that 

matter and motion, however ſubtilly divided 

and reaſoned upon, yield nothing more than 

matter and motion ſtill; and therefore he 

would not be any way interpreted ſo as to op- 

poſe the immateriality of the ſoul. 

It would, therefore, be unreaſonable to re- 

quire that his theory of vibrations ſhould, in 

the proper ſenſe, account for our ſenſations. 

-It would, indeed, be ridiculous in any man to 

pretend that thought of any kind muſt neceſſa- 

Tily reſult: from motion, or that vibrations in 

the nerves muſt neceſſarily produce thought, 

any more than the vibrations of a pendulum. 

Dr. HarTLEy diſclaims this way of thinking, 

and therefore it ought not to be imputed to 

him. All that he pretends is, that, in the 

human conſtitution, there is a certain connec- 

tion between vibrations in the medullary fub- 

ſtance of the nerves and brain, and the thoughts 

of the mind; ſo that the laſt depend entirely 

15 | | upon 
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the mind ariſes in conſequence of a correſpond- 
ing vibration, or vibratiuncle in the nerves and 
brain. Our ſenſations ariſe from vibrations, 
and our ideas from vibratruncles; or miniature 


two words of /en/ations and ideas, all the ope- 
rations of the mind. | | 

But how can we expect any proof of the 
connection between vibrations and thought, 
when the exiſtence of ſuch vibrations was ne- 
ver proved. The proof of their connection 
cannot be ſtronger than the proof of their ex- 
iſtence: For as the author acknowledges, that 
we cannot infer the exiſtence of the thoughts 
from the exiſtence of the vibrations, it is no 
leſs evident, that we cannot infer the exiſtence 
of vibrations from the exiſtence of our 
thoughts. The exiſtence of both muſt be 
known before we can know their connection. 
OP" As to the exiſtence of our thoughts, we have 
the evidence of conſciouſneſs ; a kind of evi- 


4 dence that never was called in queſtion. But 
1 as to the exiſtence of vibrations in the medul- 
1 2 lary ſubſtance of the nerves and brain, no proof 


110 i has yet been brought. 


Ha- All therefore we have to expect from this 
mn I hypotheſis, is, that, in vibrations conſidered 


ht, abſtractly, there ſhould be a variety in kind 
um. and degree, which tallies ſo. exactly with the 
16 varieties of the thoughts they are to account 
he for, as may lead us to ſuſpect fome connection 

between the one and the other. 
et” ons and ſubdiviſions of thought be found to 
run parallel with the diviſions and ſubdiviſions 


plauſibility to the hypotheſis of their connec- 
tion, 


vibrations; and he comprehends, under theſe. 


If the diviſi- 


of vibrations, this would give that kind of 
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upon the firſt, and every kind of thought in TRY P. 
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CH AP.tion, which we commonly expect even in 2 
III. mere hypotheſis; but we do not find even this, 
For, to omit all thoſe thoughts and operati- 
ons which the author comprehends under the 
name of ideas, and which he thinks are con- 
nected with vibratiuncles ; to omit the percep- 
tion of external objects, which he comprehends 
under the name of ſenſations ; to omit the ſen- 
fations, properly 1o called, which accompany 
our paſſions and affections, and to confine our- 
ſelves to the ſenſations which we have by 
means of our external ſenſes, we can perceive 
no correſpondence between the variety we find 
in their kinds and degrees, and that which 
may be ſuppoſed in vibrations. N 
We have five ſenſes, whoſe ſenſations differ 
totally in kind. By each of theſe, excepting 
perhaps that of hearing, we have a variety of 
ſenſations, which differ ſpecifically, and not in 
degree only. How many taſtes and ſmells are 
there which are ſpecifically different, each of 
them capable of all degrees of ſtrength and 
weakneſs? Heat and cold, roughneſs and 
ſmoothneſs, hardneſs and ſoftneſs, pain and 
pleaſure, are ſenſations of touch that differ in 
kind, and each has an endleſs variety of de- 
grees. Sounds have the qualities of acute and 
grave, loud and low, with all different degrees 
of each. The varieties of colour are many 
more than we have names to expreſs. How 
ſhall we find varieties in vibrations correſpond- 
ing to all this variety of ſenſations which we | 
haye by our five ſenfes only ? | 
I know two qualities of vibrations in an uni- | 
form elaſtic medium, and I know no more. | 
They may be quick or flow in various degrees, | 
and they may be ſtropg or weak in various de- 
OE N | grees; 
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but I cannot find any diviſion of our CHAP. 


Znfations that will make them tally with thoſe 
diviſions of vibrations. If we had no other 
ſenſations but thoſe of hearing, the theory 


would anſwer well; for ſounds are either acute 


or grave, which may anſwer to quick or flow 
vibrations; or they are loud or low, which 
anſwer to ſtrong or weak vibrations. But then 
we have no variety of vibrations correſponding 
to the immenſe variety of ſenſations which we 
have by ſight, ſmell, taſte, and touch. 

Dr. HARTLEVY has endeavoured to find out 
other two qualities of vibrations; to wit, that 
they may primarily affect one part of the brain 
or another, and that they may vary in their 
direction, according as they enter by different 
external nerves; but theſe ſeem to be added 
to make a number: For, as far as we know, 
vibrations in an uniform elaſtic ſubſtance ſpread 
over the whole, and in all directions. Howes. 
ver, that we may be liberal, we ſhall grant him 
four different kinds of vibrations, each of them 
having as many degrees as he pleaſes. Can he 
or any man reduce all our ſenſations to four 
kinds? We have five ſenſes, and by each of 
them a variety of ſenſations, more than ſuffici- 


III. 
—ͤ̃ —— 


ent to exhauſt all the varieties we are able to 


conceive in vibrations. | 
Dr. HarTLEy, indeed, was ſenſible of the 
difhculty of finding vibrations to ſuit all the va- 
riety of our ſenſations. His extenſive know. 
ledge of phyſiology and pathology could yield 
him but a feeble aid ; and therefore he is often 
reduced to the neceſſity of heaping ſuppoſition 
upon ſupoſition, conjecture upon conjecture, 
to give ſome credibility to his hypotheſis; and, 
in ſeeking out vibrations which may 1 

; wi 
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C 9 39 P. with the ſenſations of one ſenſe, he ſeems to 
forget that thoſe muſt be omitted which have 
— appropriated to another. 
Philoſophers have accounted in ſome degree 
for our various ſenſations. of ſound, by the vi. 
brations of elaſtic air. But it is to be obſery- 
ed, rt, That we know that ſuch vibrations 
do really exiſt ; and, /econd/y, That they tally 
exactly with the moſt . phænomena 
of found. We cannot, indeed, ſhew how any 
vibration ſhould produce the ſenſation of ſound, 
This muſt be reſolved into the will of God, or 
into ſome cauſe altogether unknown. But we 
know, that as the vibration is ſtrong or weak, 
the ſound is loud or low. We know, that as 
the vibration is quick or flow, the ſound is 
acute or grave. We can point out that rela- 
tion of ſynchronous vibrations which produces 
harmony or diſcord, and that relation of ſuc- 
ceſſive vibrations which produces melody: 
And all this is not conjectured, but proved 
by a ſufficient induction. This account of 
ſounds, therefore, is philoſophical; although, 
perhaps, there may be many things relating to 
ſound that we cannot account for, and of 
which the cauſes remain latent. The connec- 
tions deſcribed in this branch of philoſophy 
are the work of God, and not the fancy of 
men. 
If any thing ſimilar to this could be ſhown 
in accounting for all our ſenſations by vibrati- 
ons in the medullary ſubſtance of the nerves 
and brain, it would deſerve a place in ſound 
philoſophy But, when we are told of vibra- 
tions in a ſubſtance, which no man could ever 
prove to have vibrations, or to be capable of 
nem; when ſuch Imaginary vibrations are 
brought 
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of ſenſations, the connections deſcribed in ſuch 
a ſyſtem are the creatures of human imagina- 
tion, not the work of God, 

The rays of light make an impreſſion upon 
the optic nerves; but they make none upon 
the auditory or olfactory. The vibrations of 
the air make an impreſſion upon the auditory 
nerves; but none upon the optic or the olfac- 
tory. The effluvia of bodies make an impreſſi- 
on upon the olfactory nerves ; but make none 
upon the optic or auditory. No man has been 
able to give a ſhadow of reaſon for this. 
While this is the caſe, is it not better to con- 
feſs our ignorance of the nature of thoſe im- 
preſſions made upon the nerves and brain in 
perception, than to flatter our pride with the 
conceit of knowledge which we have not, and 
to adulterate philoſophy with the ſpurious 
brood of hypotheſes ? 


CHAP. 


brought to account for all our ſenſations, CH AP. 
though we can perceive no correſpondence in III. 
their variety of kind and degree to the variety —"Y” 
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CHAP. Iv. 
Falſe Concluſions drawn from the Impreſſions 


before mentioned. 


| 8 OME Philoſophers among the ancients, as 


well as among the moderns, imagined that 
man is nothing but a piece of matter ſo curi. 
ouſly m_—_ that the impreſſions of exter. 
nal objects produce in it ſenſation, perception, 
remembrance, and all the other operations we 
are conſcious of. This fooliſh opinion could 
only take its riſe from obſerving the conſtant 
connection which the Author of Nature hath 
eſtabliſhed between certain impreſſions made 
upon our ſenſes, and our perception of the 
objects by which the impreflion is made; from 
which they weakly inferred, that thoſe im- 
prethons were the proper efficient cauſes of the 
correſponding perception. b-. 

But no reaſoning is more fallacious than 
this, that becauſe two things are always con- 
joined, therefore one muſt be the cauſe of the 
other. Day and night have been joined in a 
conſtant ſucceſſion ſince the beginning of the 
world; but who is ſo fooliſh as to conclude 
from this, that day is the cauſe of night, or 
night the cauſe of the following day? There is 
indeed nothing more ridiculous than to imagine 
that any motion or modification of matter 
ſhould produce thought. 

If one ſhould tell of a teleſcope ſo exaQtly 
made as to have the power of ſeeing ; of a 
whiſpering gallery that had the power of hear- 
ing ; of a cabinet ſo nicely framed as to 7 

e 
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the power of memory; or of a machine ſo de- C H AP. 
licate as to feel pain when it was touched; 8 
T ſuch abſurdities are ſo ſhocking to common 
ſenſe that they would not find belief even 
among favages ; yet it is the ſame abſurdity to 
think that the impreſſions of external objects 
upon the machine of our bodies, can be the 
real efficient cauſe of thought and perception. 
Paſſing this therefore as a notion too abſurd 
to admit of reaſoning; another concluſion 
very generally made by Philoſophers, is, that 
in perception an impreſſion is made upon the 
mind as well as upon the organ, nerves, 'and 
brain. ARISTOTLE, as was before obſerved, 
thought that the form or image of the object 
perceived, enters by the organ of ſenſe, and 
ſtrikes upon the mind. Mr, Hunz gives the 
name of impreſſions to all our perceptions, to 
all our ſenſations, and even to the objects 
which we perceive. Mr. Locks affirms very 
poſitively, that the ideas of external objects are 
han produced in our minds by impulſe, “ that be- 


on- ing the only way we can conceive bodies to 
the operate in.“ It ought, however, to be ob- 
IN 2 ſerved, in juſtice to Mr. Locks, that he re- 


the tracted this notion in his firſt letter to the Bi- 
ude WF ſhop of WoncksrER, and promiſed in the 
next edition of his Effay to have that paſlage 
rectified ; but either from forgetfulneſs in the 
author, or negligence in the printer, the paſſ- 
age remains 1n all the ſubſequent editions I 
have ſeen. 

There 1s no prejudice more natural to man, 
than to conceive of the mind as having ſome 
ſimilitude to body in its operations. Hence 
men have been prone to imagine, that as bo- 
dies are put in motion by ſome impulſe or im- 

| | preſſion 
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CH A. preſſion made upon them by contiguous bodies; 
IV. ſo the mind is made to think and to perceive 
by ſome impreſſion made upon it, or ſome im- 
pulſe given to it by contiguous ob ects. If we 
have ſuch a notion of the mind as 33 had 
of his gods, who might be bruiſed or wounded 
with ſwords and ſpears, we may then un- 
derſtand what is meant by impreſſions made 
upon it by a body: But if we conceive the 
mind to be immaterial, of which I think we 
have very ſtrong proofs, we ſhall find it difficult 
to affix a meaning to impręſſions made upon it. 
There 1s a figurative meaning of impreſſions 
on the mind which is well authoriſed, and of 
which we took notice in the obſervations made 
on that word; but this meaning applies only 
to objects that are intereſting. To ſay that 
an object which I fee with perfect — 
makes an impreſſion upon my mind, is not, 
as I apprehend, good Engliſh. If Philoſophers 
mean no more but that I ſee the object, why 
ſhould they invent an improper phraſe to exprels 
what every man knows how to expreſs in plain 
Engliſh? | 
But it is evident, from the manner in which 
this phraſe is uſed by modern ' Philoſophers, 
that they mean not barely to expreſs by it, my 
perceiving an object, but to explain the man- 
ner of perception. They think that the object 
perceived acts upon the mind, in ſome way 
ſimilar to that in which one body acts upon a- 
nother, by making an impreſſion it. The im- 
preſſion upon the mind is conceived to be ſome- 
thing wherein the mind is altogether paſſive, 
and has ſome effect produced in bi by the ob- 
ject. But this is a hypotheſis which contra- 
dicts the common ſenſe of mankind, and which 


onght not to be admitted without proof. 
When 
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the wall does not act at all, nor is capable of 


in me. That this is the common apprehenſion 
of mankind with regard to perception, is evi- 
dent from the manner of exprefling it in all 
languages. © | | 
The vulgar give themſelves no trouble how 
they perceive objects, they expreſs what they 
are conſcious of, and they expreſs it with pro- 
priety; but Philoſophers have an avidity to 
know how we perceive objects; and conceiving 
ſome ſimilitude between a body that is put in 
motion, and a mind that is made to perceive, 
they are led to think, that as the body muft 
receive ſome impulſe to make it move, ſo the 
mind muſt receive ſome impulſe or impreſſion 
to make it perceive. This analogy feems to 
be confirmed, by obſerving that 'we perceive 
objects only when they make ſome impreſſion 
upon the organs of ſenſe, and upon the nerves 
and brain; but it ought to be obſerved, that 
ſuch is the nature of body that it cannot change 
its ſtate, but by ſome force impreſſed upon it. 
This is not the nature of mind. All that we 
know about it ſhows it to be in its nature liv- 
ing and active, and to have the power of per- 
ception in its conſtitution, but ſtill within thoſe 
limits to which it is confined by the laws of 
Nature. 3 
It appears, therefore, that this phraſe of the 
mind's having impreſſions made upon it by cor- 
poreal objects in perception, is either a phraſe 
without any diſtinct meaning, and contrary to 
the propriety. of the Engliſh language, or it is 
grounded upon an hypotheſis which is deſtitute 
of proof. On that account, though we grant 
| that 
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When I look upon the wall of my room,CHAP. 


acting; the perceiving it is an act or operation 
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CAA P. that in perception there is an impreſſion made d 
— upon the organ of ſenſe, and upon the nerve Mb 

and brain, we do not admit that the objed je 
makes any impreſſion upon the mind. a 
There is another concluſion drawn from the Wit; 
impreſſions made upon the brain in perception, 2 
which I conceive to have no ſolid foundation, o 
though it has been adopted very genetally by WW c 
Philoſophers. It is, that by the e e r 
made on the brain, images are formed of the il «: 
object perceived; and that the mind, being b 
ſeated in the brain as its chamber of preſence, ll P 
immediately perceives thoſe images only, and 
has no perception of the external object bu t 
by them. This notion of our perceiving ex Ml a 

ternal objects, not immediately, but in certain 
images or ſpecies of them conveyed by the ſen it 
ſes, ſeems to be the moſt ancient philoſophi A 
cal hypotheſis we have on the ſubje& of per: No 
ception, and to have with ſmall variations re- t! 
tained its authority to this day, _ f: 
ARISTOTLE, as was before obſerved, main- ll fe 
tained, that the ſpecies, images or forms of ex- lf tl 
ternal objects, coming from the object, are n 
impreſſed on the mind. The followers of Ds- Wl it 
MOCRITUs and Epicurvs held the ſame thing, h 
with regard to flender films of ſubtile mattcr o 
coming from the object, that ArrsToTLE did v 
with regard to his immaterial ſpecies or forms. Wl h. 
ARISTOTLE thought every object of human v 
underſtanding enters at firſt by the ſenſes ; and 0 
that the notions got by them are by the powers tt 

of the mind refined and ſpiritualized, pi at 
laſt to become objects of the moſt ſublime and t 
abſtracted ſciences. P Aro, on the other hand, ri 
de 


had a very mean opinion of all the knowledge 
we get by the ſenſes. He thought it yr not 
| | deſerve 
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W deſerve the name of knowledge, and could not © HA f. 


be the foundation of ſcience; becauſe the ob- al 


jects of ſenſe are individuals only, and are in 


2 conſtant fluctuation. All ſcience, according 
to him, muſt be employed about thoſe eternal 
and immutable ideas, which exiſted before the 
objects of ſenſe, and are not liable to any 
change. In this there was an eſſential diffe- 
rence between the ſyſtems of theſe two Philo- 
ſophers. The notion of eternal and immuta- 


dle ideas, which PLaTo borrowed from the 


Pythagorean ſchool, was totally rejected by 
ARISTOTLE, who held it as a maxim, that 
there is nothing in the intellect, which was not 
at firſt in the ſenſes. f | 

But, notwithſtanding this great difference 
in thoſe two ancient ſyſtems, they might both 
agree as to the manner in which we perceive 
objects by our ſenſes: And that they did fo, I 
think, is probable; becauſe ArtsToOTLE, as 
far as I know, neither takes notice of any dif- 
ference between himſelf and his maſter upon 
this point, nor lays claim to his theory of the 
manner of our perceiving objects as his own 
invention. It is ſtill more probable from the 
hints which Pi. Aro gives in the ſeventh book 
of his Republic, concerning the manner in 
which we perceive the objects of ſenſe; which 
he compares to perſons in a deep and dark cave, 
who ſee not external objects themſelves but 
ouly their ſhadows, by a light let into the cave 
through a ſmall opening. | 

It ſeems, therefore, probable that the Py- 
thagoreans and Platoniſts agreed with the Pe- 
ripatetics in this general theory of perception; 
to wit, that the objects of ſenſe are perceived 


only. 
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CHAP. only by certain images, or ſhadows of them, 
4 W. let into the mind, as into a camera obſcura. 

The notions of the aneients were very vari. 
ous with regard to the ſeat of the ſoul. Since 
it has been diſcovered, by the improvement 
in anatomy, that the nerves are the inſtrument; 
of perception, and of the ſenſations accompa. 
nying it, and that the nerves ultimately termi. 
nate in the brain, it has been the general opi- 
nion of Philoſophers that the brain is the ſeat 
of the ſoul; and that ſhe perceives the images 
that are brought there, and external things 
only by means of them. 

Ds CarTts, obſerving that the pineal 
gland is the only part of the brain that is ſingle, 
all the other parts being double, and thinking 
that the ſoul muſt hive one ſeat, was deter. 
mined. by this-to make that gland the foul's ha 
bitation, to which, by means of the animal 
ſpirits, intelligence is brought" of all objeds 
that affect the ſenſes. 

Others have not thought proper to confine 
the habitations of the ſoul to the pineal gland, 
but to the brain in general, or to ſome part of 
it, which they call the ſenſorium. Even the 
great Nx w roN favoured: this opinion, though 
he propoſes it only as a query, with that mo- 
deſty which diſtinguiſhed him no leſs than his 
great genius. © Is not, ſays he, the ſenſor: 

< um of animals the place where the ſentient 
„ ſubſtance is preſent, and to which the ſen- 
ſible ſpecies of things are brought through 
the nerves and brain, that there they may 

de perceived by the mind preſent in that 

1 place? And is there not an incerporeal, liv- 
intelligent, and-- omnipreſent 

” e in infinite ſpace, as if it were in his 

ſenſorium, 
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« ſenſorium, intimately perceives things them-C H AP. 
« ſelves, and comprehends them perfectly, as. IV. 
« being preſent to them; of which things, "Ya 
« that principle in us, which perceives and 
« thinks, diſcerns only, in its little ſenſorium, 
« the images brought to it through the organs 
« of the ſenſes?” 

His great friend Dr. SAMUEL CLARKE a- 
dopted the ſame ſentiment with more conft- 
dence. In his papers to LEIBNITEz, we find 
the following paſſages: Without being pre- 
« ſent to the images of the things perceived, 8 
« it (the foul) could not poſſibly perceive them. 
« A living ſubſtance can only there perceive 
« where it is preſent, either to the things them- 
« ſelves, (as the omnipreſent God is to the 
« whole univerſe', or to the images of things, 
(as the ſoul of man is in its proper ſenſory). 
“ Nothing can any more act, or be acted up- 
e on, where it is not preſent, than it can be 
« where it is not. We are ſure the ſoul can- 
* not perceive what it is not preſent to, be- 
* cauſe nothing can act, or be acted upon, 
* where it is not.“ 1 

Mr. Locke expreſſes himſelf ſo upon this 
point, that, for the moſt part, one would ima- 
gine, that he thought that the ideas, or images. 
of things, which he believed to be the imme- 
diate objects of perception, are impreſſions up- 
on the mind itſelf; yet, in ſome paſſages, he 
rather places them in the brain, and makes 
them to be perceived by the mind there pre- 
lent, * There are ſome ideas, ſays he, which 
have admittance only through one ſenſe; 
* and if the organs or the nerves, which are 
* the conduits to convey them from withqut 
to their audience in the brain, the mind's. 

Vote: b.- iS; te preſence 


— - 
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CHAP.« preſence room, if I may ſo call it, are fo 
V. © diſordered as not to perform their function, 
they have no poſtern to be admitted by. 
© There ſeems to be a conſtant decay of all 

« our ideas, even of thoſe that are ſtruck deep- 
c eſt. The pictures drawn in our minds are 
laid in fading colours. Whether the tem. 
4 per of the brain makes this difference, that 

„ nin ſome it retains the characters drawn on 

& it like marble, in others like free-{tone, and 
« in others little better than ſand, I. ſhall not 
* enquire.” | | 

From theſe paſſages of Mr. Locks, and 
others of a like nature, it is plain, that he 
thought that there are images of external ob- 
jects conveyed to the brain. But whether he 

| thought with DES CAR TES and NeEwToN, that 
the images in the brain are perceived by the 
mind there preſent, or that they are imprinted 
on the mind itſelf, is not ſo evident. 

Now, with regard to this hypotheſis, there 
are three things that deſerve to be-conſidered, 
becauſe the hypotheſis leans upon them; and, 
if any one of them fail, it muſt fall to the 

ground. The jr/t is, That the ſoul has its 
ſeat, or, as Mr. Locks calls it, its preſence 
room in the brain. The /econd, That there 
are images formed in the brain of all the ob- 
jects of ſenſe, The third, that the mind or 
foul perceives theſe images in the brain; and 
that it perceives not external objects immedi. 
ately, but only perceives. them by. means d 
thoſe images. | 

As to the jfr/# point, that the ſoul has it 
ſeat in the brain, this, ſurely, is not ſo wel 
eſtabliſhed, as that we can ſafely build other 

principles upon it. There have been variou 
opinions and much diſputation about tha pier 
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for ages, the wiſer part ſeem toy have left off 
diſputing about them, as matters beyond the 
reach of the human faculties. "= 

As to the ſecond” point, that images of all 
the objects of ſenſe are formed in the brain, we 
may venture to affirm, that there is no proof 
nor probability of this, with regard to any of 
the objects of ſenſe; and that with regard to 
the greater part of them, it is words without 
any meaning. | . 

We have not the leaſt evidence that the image 
of any external object is formed in the brain. 
The brain has been diſſected times innumera- 
ble by the niceſt Anatomiſts; every part of it 
examined by the naked eye, and with the help 
of microſcopes; but no veſtige of an image 
of any external object was ever found. The 
brain ſeems to be the moſt improper ſubſtance 
that can be imagined for receiving or retaining 
images, being a ſoft  maiſt medullary ſub- 
ance. 
But how are theſe images formed? or whence 


of ſenſe and nerves convey them from without. 
tis is juſt the Ariſtotelian hypotheſis of ſen- 
ible ſpecies, which modern Philoſophers have 
been at great pains to refute, and which muſt 
de acknowledged to be one of the moſt un- 
telligible parts of thePeripatetic ſyſtem. Thoſe 
ho confider ſpecies of colour, figure, ſound, 
and ſmell, coming from the object, and en- 
ering by the organs of ſenſe, as a part of the 
cholaſtic jargon, long ago diſcarded from ſound 
philoſophy, ought to have diſcarded images in 
be brain along with * There never — 
. AEM: a Ma- 


of ſpirits; whether they have a place? and ifCH AP, 
they have, how they occupy that place? After IV. 
men had fought in the dark about thoſe point 


do they come? Says Mr. Locke, the organs 
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CHAP.a ſhadow of argument brought by any author, 


IV. 


objects, is moſt improbable. Ev 


are excited. 


to ſhow that an image of any external objed 
ever entered by any of the organs of ſenſe. 
That external objects make ſome impreſſion 
on the organs of ſenſe, and by them on the 
nerves and brain, is granted; but that thoſe 


impreſſions reſemble the objects they are made 


by, ſo as that they may be called images of the 
hypothe. 
ſis that has been contrived ſhews that ther 
can be no ſuch reſemblance; for neither the 


— motions of animal ſpirits, nor the vibration 


of elaſtick chords, or of elaſtic æther, or of 
the infiniteſimal particles of the nerves, can he 
ſuppoſed to reſemble the objects by which the 

We know, that, in viſion, an image of the 
viſible. object is formed in the bottom of the 
eye by the rays of light. But we know allo 
that this image cannot be conveyed to th: 
brain, becauſe the optic nerve, and all the 
parts that ſurround it, are opaque and imper 
vious to the rays of light; and there is no 
other organ of ſenſe in which any image of the 
object is formed. — — 

It is farther to be obſerved, that, with re 

rd to ſome objects of ſenſe, we may under 
ſtand what is meant by an image of them im. 
printed on the brain; but, with regard to mol 
objects of ſenſe, the phraſe is abſolutely un 
intelligible, and conveys no meaning at al. 
As to objects of ſight, I underſtand what 
meant by an image of their figure in the brain: 
But how ſhall we conceive an image of thel 
colour where there is abſolute darkneſs? And 
as to all other objects of ſenſe, except figutt 


and colour, I am unable to conceive what 5 
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meant by an image of them. Let any manCHAP. 


oe ſay, what he means by an image of heat and I. 
e. cold, an image of hardneſs or ſoftneſs, an 

fon image of ſound, or ſmell, or taſtg. The word 

the image, when applied to theſe objects of ſenſe, 


has abſolutely no meaning. Upon what a 
weak foundation, then, does this hypotheſis 
ſtand, when it ſuppoſes, that images of all the 
objects of ſenſe are imprinted on the brain, 
being conveyed thither by the conduits of the 
organs and nerves. _ 

The third point in this hypotheſis, is, That 
he mind perceives the images in the brain, 
and external objects only by means of them. 
This is as improbable, as that there are ſuch 


they : | 

inages to be perceived. If our powers of 
f the perception be not altogether fallacious, the ob- 
F the ects we perceive are not in our brain, but 


without us. We are ſo far from perceiving 
mages in the brain, that we do not perceive 
pur brain at all; nor would any man ever have 
nown that he had a brain, if anatomy had 
ot diſcovered, by diſſection, that the brain 
$ a conſtituent part of the human body. 

To ſum up what has been faid with regard 
o the. organs of perception, and the impreſ- 
ions made upon our nerves and brain, It is 
law of our nature, eſtabliſhed by the will of 


mote Supreme Being, that we perceive no ex- 
u ernal object but by means of the organs given 
it al. Ws for that purpoſe. But theſe organs £ not 


erceive. The eye is the organ of ſight, but 
ſees not. A teleſcope is an artificial organ 


the f fight. The eye is a natural organ of ſight, 
Ane ut it ſees as little as the teleſcope. We know 
euro the eye forms a picture of the viſible ob- 
bat et upon the ' retina; but how this picture 


makes — 
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CHAP. makes us ſee the object we know not; and i 
IV. experience had not informed us that ſuch | 
picture is neceſſary to viſion, we ſhould neve: 
have known it. We can give no reaſon why 
the picture on the retina ſhould be followed by 
viſion, while a like picture on any. other part 

of the body produces nothing like viſion. 
It is likewiſe a law of our nature, that we 
rceive not external objects, unleſs certain 
impreſſions be made by the object upon the or. 
gan, and by means of the organ upon the 
nerves and brain. But of the nature of thoſe 
impreſſions we are perfectly ignorant; and 
though they are conjoined with perception by 
the will of our Maker, yet it does not appear 
that they have any neceſſary connection with 
it in their own nature, far leſs that they can be 
the proper efficient cauſe of it. We perceive, 
becauſe God has given us the power of per- 


ceiving, and not becauſe we have impreſhons 
from objects. We perceive nothing without 
thoſe impreſſions, becauſe our Maker has l. 
mited and circumſcribed our powers of per. 
ception, by ſuch laws of Nature as to his wil 

dom ſeemed meet, and ſuch as ſuited our rank 
in his creation, 
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N ſpeaking of the impreſſions made on our 
organs in perception, we build upon facts 
borrowed from anatomy and phyſiology, for 
which we have the teſtimony of our ſenſes. 
But being now to ſpeak of perception itſelf, 
which 1s Blely an act of the mind, we mult ap- 
peal to another authority. The operations of 
our minds are known not by ſenſe, but by con- 
ſciouſneſs, the authority of which is as certain 
and as irreſiſtible as that of ſenſe. 
= Inorder, however, to our 2 a diſtinct 
notion of any of the operations of our own 
minds, it is not enough that we be conſcious 
of them, for all men have this conſciouſneſs: 
It is farther neceſſary that we attend to them 
while they are exerted, and refle& upon them 
with care, while they are recent and freſh in 
our memory. It is neceſſary that, by employ- 
ing ourſelves frequently in this way, we get 
the habit of this attention and reflection; and 
therefore, for the proof of facts which I ſhall 
have occaſion to mention upon this ſubject, I 
can only appeal to the reader's own thoughts, 
whether ſuch facts are not agreeable to what 
he is conſcious of in his own mind. g 
If, therefore, we attend to that act of our 
mind which we call the perception of an ex- 
ternal object of ſenſe, we ſhall find in it theſe 
three things. Fipſt, Some conception or no- 
tion of the object perceived. Secondly, A ftrong 
and irreſiſtible conviction and belief of its pre- 
oo Te 


* 


— 
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HAP. ſent exiſtence. And, thirdly, That this con. n 
viction and belief are immediate, and not the d 
effect of reaſoning. * a 

Firſt, It is impoſſible to perceive an objed v 
without having ſome notion or conception of a 
that which we perceive. We may indeed con. c 
ceive an object which we do not perceive; but Wl a 
when we perceive the object, we muſt have a 
ſome conception of it at the fame time; and p 
we have commonly a more clear and ſteady no- a 
tion of the object while we perceive it, than t 
we have from memory or imagination when it n 
is not perceived. Yet, even in perception, the 0 
notion which our ſenſes give of the object may i 
be more or leſs clear, more or leſs diſtin, in b 
2ll poſſible degrees. * 

Thus we fee more diſtinctly an object at a ſe 
ſmall than at a great diſtance. An object at a c 

reat diſtance is ſeen more diſtinctly in a clear tl 
than in a foggy day. An object ſeen indiſtin&: a 
ly with the naked eye, on account of its ſmall. p 
neſs, may be ſeen diſtinctly with a microſcope. | 
The objects in this room will be ſeen by a per. n 
ſon in the room leſs and leſs diſtinctly as the 0 
light of the day fails; they paſs de all the b 
various degrees of diſtinctneſs according to the 0 
degrees of the light, and at laſt, in total dark- n 
neſs, they are not ſeen at all. What has been t 
ſaid of the objects of ſight is ſo eaſily applied 0 
to the objects of the other ſenſes, that the ap- ti 
plication may be left to the reader. n 

g In a matter ſo obvious to every perſon capa- 0 
ble of reflection, it is neceſſary only farther to fo 
obſerve, that the notion which we get of an Ju 
object, merely by our external ſenſe, ought Wi © 
not to be confounded with that more ſcientific u 


notion 


notion which a man, come to the years of un- H AP. 
derſtanding, may have of the ſame object, by V. 
attending to its various attributes, or to it 
various parts, and their relation to each other, 
and to the whole. Thus the notion which a 
child has of a jack for roaſting meat, will be 
acknowledged to be very different from that of 
2 man who underſtands its conſtruction, and 
perceives the relation of the parts to one 
another, and to the whole, The child ſees 
the jack and every part of it as well as the 
man: The child, therefore, has all the notion 
of it which ſight gives; whatever there is more 
in the notion which the man forms of it, muſt 
be derived from other powers of the mind, 
which may afterwards be explained. This ob- 
ſervation is made here only, that we may not 
confound the operations of different powers of 
the mind, which, by bong always conjoined 
after we grow up to underſtanding, are apt to 
paſs for one and the ſame, : 
_ Secondly, In perception we not only have a 
notion more or leſs diſtinct of the object per- 
ceived, but alſo an irreſiſtible conviction and 
belief of its exiſtence. This is always the caſe 
when we are certain that we perceive it. There 
may be a perception ſo faint and indiſtinct, as 
to leave us in doubt whether we perceive the 
object or not. Thus, when a ſtar begins to 
twinkle as the light of the ſun withdraws, one 
may, for a ſhort time, think he ſees it, with- 
out being certain, until the perception acquires 
lome ſtrength and ſteadineſs. When a ſhip 
juſt begins to appear in the utmoſt verge of the 
horizon, we may at firſt be dubious whether 
we perceive it or not: But when the pere 
tion is in any degree clear and ſteady, there 

| remains 


* 
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CH AFP. remains no doubt of its reality; and when the 
v. reality of the perception is aſcertained, the ex. 
— itence of the object perceived can no longer 
be doubted. | | | 
By the laws of all nations, in the moſt folemn 
judicial trials wherein mens fortunes and lives 
are at ſtake, the ſentence paſſes according to 
the teſtimony of eye or ear witneſſes of good 
credit. An upright judge will give a fair hear. 
ing to every objection that can be made to the 
integrity of a witneſs, and allow it to be poſ. 
ſible that he may be corrupted; but no judge 
will ever ſuppoſe, that witneſſes may be im. 
ſed upon by truſting to their eyes and ears: 
And if a ſceptical counſel ſhould plead againſt 
the teſtimony of the witneſſes, that they had 
no other evidence for what they declared, but 
the teſtimony of their eyes and ears, and that 
ve ought not to put ſo much faith in our ſenſes, 
as to deprive men of life or fortune upon their 
teſtimony ; ſurely no upright judge would ad- 
mit a plea of this kind. I believe no counſel, 
however ſceptical, ever dared to offer ſuch an 
argument; and, if it was offered, it would be 
rejected with diſdain. | 
Can any ſtronger proof be given, that it is 
the univerſal judgment of mankind that the 
evidence of ſenſe is a kind of evidence which 
we may fecurely reſt upon in the moſt momen- 
tous concerns of mankind: That it is a kind 
of evidence againſt which we ought not to ad- 
mit any reaſoning; and therefore, that to rea- ſ 
ſon either for or againſt it is an inſult to com- v 
mon ſenſe? ere RPO, Apt te 
The whole conduct of mankind, in the daily 
- occurrences of life, as well as the ſolemn pro- 
cedure of judicatories in the trial of eaules 
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civil and criminal, demonſtrates this. I know CH A ha 
only of two exceptions that may be offered 


dex. this being the univerſal belief of man- 


ke firſt exception is that of ſome lunatics 
who have been perſuaded of things that ſeem 
to contradict the clear teſtimony of their ſen- 
ſes. It is ſaid there have been lunatics and 
hypochondriacal perſons, who ſeriouſly believ- 


the ed themſelves to be made of glaſs; and, in 
pol. conſequence of this, lived in continual terror 
dge of having their brittle frame ſhivered into 


pieces. 
All I have to ſay to this is, that our minds, 

in our preſent ſtate, are, as well as our bodies, 

liable to ſtrange diſorders; and as we do not 


but judge of the natural conſtitution of the body 
that from the diſorders or diſeaſes to which it is 
ſes, ſubje& from accidents, ſo neither ought we to 
heir judge of the natural powers of the mind from 
ad- its diſorders, but from its ſound ſtate. It is 


natural to man, and common to the ſpecies, 
to have two hands and two feet; yet I have 
ſeen a man, and a very ingenious one, who 
was born without either hands or feet. It is 
natural to man to. have faculties ſuperior to 
thoſe of brutes ; yet we ſee ſome individuals, 
whoſe faculties are not equal to thofe of many 
brutes; and the wiſeſt man may, by various 
accidents, be reduced to this ſtate. General 
rules that regard thoſe whoſe intellects are 
ſound, are not overthrown by inſtances of men 
whoſe intelleQts are hurt by * conſtitutional 
or accidental diſorder. 


aily The other exception that may be made to 

pro- the principle we have laid down, is that of 

uy ſome Philoſophers who have maintained, _ | 
e 
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CHA P. the teſtimony of ſenſe is fallacious, and there. 


fore ought never to be truſted. Perhaps it 
might be a ſufficient anſwer to this to ſay, that 
there is nothing fo abſurd which ſome Philoſo- 
phers have not maintained. It is one thing to 
profeſs a doctrine of this kind, another ſeriouſ- 
ly to believe it, and to be governed by it in the 
conduct of life.- It is evident, that a man who 
did not believe his ſenſes could not keep out 
of harm's way an hour of his life; yet, in all 
the hiſtory of philoſophy, we never read of 
any ſceptic that ever ſtepped into fire or water 
becauſe he did not believe his ſenſes, or that 
ſhowed in the conduct of life, leſs truſt in his 
ſenſes than other men have. This gives us juſt 
ground to apprehend, that philoſophy was ne- 
ver able to conquer that natural belief which 
men have in their ſenſes; - and that all their ſub. 
tile reaſonings againſt this belief were never 
able to perſuade themſelves. 574 
It appears, therefore, that the clear and diſ- 
tinct teſtimony of our ſenſes carries irreſiſtible 
conviction along with it, to every man in his 
right judgment. L | FOND 
I TI obſerved, thirdly, That this conviction is 
not only irreſiſtible, but it is immediate; that 
is, it is not by a train of reaſoning and argu- 


1 


# 


mentation that we come to be convinced of the 


exiſtence of what we perceive; we aſk no ar- 
gument for the exiſtence" of the object, but 
that we perceive it; perception commands our 
belief upon its own authority, and diſdains to 
reſt its authority upon any reaſoning what- 
loever. _ n | 
Ihe conviction of a truth may be irreſiſtible, 
and yet not immediate. Thus my conviction 
that the three angles of every plain triangle 
W 2 are 
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are equal to two right angles, is irreſiſtible, c H AP. 


but it is not immediate: I am convinced of it 
by demonſtrative reaſoning. There are other 
truths in mathematics of which we have not 
only an irreſiſtible, but an immediate convic- 
tion. Such are the axioms. Our belief of 
the axioms in mathematics is not grounded 
upon argument. Arguments are grounded up- 
on them, but their evidence is diſcerned imme- 
diately by the human underſtanding. 

It is, no doubt, one thing to have an imme- 
diate conviction of a ſelf-evident axiom; it is 
another thing to have an. immediate conviction 
of the exiſtence of what we ſee; but the con- 
viction is equally immediate and equally irre- 
ſiſtible in both caſes. No man thinks of ſeek- 
ing a reaſon to believe what he ſees; and be- 
fore we are capable of reaſoning, we put no 
leſs confidence in our ſenſes than after. The 
rudeſt ſavage is as fully convinced of what he 
ſees, and hears, and feels, as the moſt expert 
Logician. The conſtitution of our underſtand- 
ing determines us to hold the truth of a ma- 
thematical axiom as a firſt principle, from 
which other truths may be deduced, but it is 
deduced from none; and the conſtitution of 
our power of perception determines us to hold 
the exiſtence of what we diſtinctly perceive as 
a firſt principle, from which other truths may 
be deduced, but it is deduced from none. 
What has been ſaid of the irreſiſtible and im- 
mediate belief of the exiſtence of objects diſ- 
tinctly perceived, I mean only to affirm with 
regard to perſons ſo far advanced in underſtand- 
ing, as to diſtinguiſh objects of mere imagi- 
nation from things which have a'real exiſtence, 
Every man knows that he may have a notion 
of Don Quixote, or of Garagantua, without 

any 


ws 
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CH AP. any belief that ſuch perſons every exiſted: and 
V. that of Julius Cæſar and Oliver Cromwell, he 

— has not only a notion, but a belief that 
did really exiſt. But whether children, from 


the time that they begin to uſe their ſenſes, 
make a diſtinction between things which are 
only conceived or imagined, and things which 
really exiſt, may be doubted. Until we are 
able to make this diſtinction, we cannot pro- 


perly be ſaid to believe or to diſbelieve the exiſ- 


tence of any thing. The belief of the exiſ- 
tence of any thing ſeems to ſuppoſe a notion 
of exiſtence; a notion too abſtract perhaps to 
enter into the mind of an infant. I ſpeak of 
the power of perception in thoſe that are adult, 
and of a ſound mind, who believe that there 
are ſome things which do really exiſt; and that 
there are many things conceived by themſelves, 
and by others, which have no exiſtence. That 
ſuch perſons do invariably aſcribe exiſtence to 
every thing which they diſtinctly perceive, 
without ſeeking reaſons or arguments for doing 
ſo, is perfectly evident from the whole tenor 


of human life. | 


The, account I have given. of our perception 


of external objects, is intended as a faithful 


delineation of what every man come to years 
of underſtanding, and capable of giving at- 


tention to what paſſes in his own:mind, may 


feel in himſelf. In what manner the notion bf 
external objects, and the immediate belief of 
their exiſtence, is produced by means of our 
ſenſes, I am not able to ſhow, and I. do not 


pretend to ſhow. If the power of perceiving | 


external objects in certain circumſtances, be a 
part of the original conſtitution of the human 
mind, all attempts to account for it will be 
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vain: No other account can be given of the C H AP. 
conſtitution of things, but the will of him that wh 
made them: as we can give no reaſon ay 
matter is extended and inert, why the mind 
thinks, and is conſcious of its thoughts, but 
the will of him who made both; ſo I ſuſpe& 
we can give no other reaſon why, in certain 
circumſtances, we perceive external objects, 
and in others do not, Ky 

The Supreme Being intended, that we ſhould 
have ſuch knowledge of the material objects 
that ſurround us, as is neceflary in- order to 
our ſupplying the wants of nature, and avoid- 
ing the dangers to which we are conſtantly ex- 
poſed; and he has admirably fitted our powers 
of perception to this purpoſe. -If the intelli- 
gence we have of external objects were to be 
got by reaſoning only, the greateſt part of men 
would be deſtitute of it; for the greateſt part 
of men hardly ever learn to reaſon; and in 
infancy and childhood no man can reaſon: 
Therefore, as this intelligence of the objects 
that ſurround us, and from which we may re- 
ceive ſo much benefit or harm, is equally ne- 
ceſſary to children and to men, to the ignorant, 
and to the learned, God in his wiſdom conveys 
"It to us in a way that puts all upon a level. 
The information of the ſenſes is as perfect, 
and gives as full conviction to the moſt igno- 
rant, as to the moſt learned. . 
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— CH AP. VI. 


What it is to account for a Phenomenon in Nature. 


N obje& placed at a proper ene 
and in a good light, while the eyes are 
ſhut, is not perceived at all; but no ſooner do 
we open our eyes upon it, than we have, as it 
were by inſpiration, a certain knowledge of it 
exiſtence, of its colour, figure, and diſtance. 


This is a fact which every one knows. The 


vulgar are ſatisfied with knowing the fact, and 
give themſelves no trouble about the cauſe of 
it: But a Philoſopher i is impatient to know how 
this event is produced, to account for it, or 
aſſign its cauſe 

This avidity to know the cauſes of things is 
the parent of all philoſophy true and falſe. 


Men of ſpeculation place a great part of their 


happineſs in ſuch knowledge. Felix qui potuit 
rerum cognoſcere cauſas, las always been a ſen- 


timent of human nature. But as in the pur- 


ſuit of other kinds of happineſs men often mil- 


take the road; ſo in none have they more fre- 


quently done it, than in the philoſophical pur- 


ſuit of the cauſes of things. 


It is a dictate of common ſenſe, that the 


cauſes we aſſign of appearances ought to be 


real, and not fictions of human imagination. 
It is likewiſe ſelf-evident, that ſuch cauſes ought 
to be adequate to the effects that are conceived 


to be produced by them. 


That thoſe who are leſs accuſtomed to inqui- 


ries into the eauſes of natural appearances, may 
the better underſtand what it is to ſhew the 


cauſe 
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cauſe of ſuch appearances, or to account for C HAP. 
them; I ſhall borrow a plain inſtance of a phæ- VI. 
nomenon or appearance, of which a full and 
ſatisfactory account has been given. The phæ- 
nomenon is this: That a ſtone, or any heavy 
body, falling from a height, continually in- 
creaſes its velocity as it deſcends; ſo that if 
it acquire a certain velocity in one ſecond of 
time, it will have twice that velocity at the end 
of two ſeconds, thrice at the end of three ſe- 
conds, and ſo on in proportion to the time. 
This accelerated velocity in a ſtone falling muſt 
have been obſerved from the beginning of the 
world; but the firſt perſon, as far as we know, 
who accounted for it in a proper and philoſo- 
phical manner, was the famous GALILEO; 
after innumerable falſe and fictitious accounts 
had been given of ii. 

He obſerved, that bodies once put in motion 
continue that motion with the ſame velocity, 
and in the ſame direction, until they be ſtop- 
ped or retarded, or have the direction of their 
motion altered, by ſome force impreſſed upon 
them. This property of bodies is called their 
inertia, or inactivity; for it implies no more 


e- than , that bodies cannot of themſelves change 
Te their ſtate from reſt to motion, or from motion 

to reſt. He obſerved alſo, that gravity acts 
IE conſtantly and equally upon a body, and there- 
5 fore will give equal degrees of velocity to a body 
* in equal times. From theſe principles, which 
it are known from experience to be fixed laws of 
d Nature, GALILEO ſhewed, that heavy bodies 
i muſt deſcend with a velocity uniformly acce- 
4 lerated, as by experience they are found to do. 
* For if the body by its gravitation acquire a 
1 certain velocity at the end of one ſecond, it 
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CH AP. would, though its gravitation ſhould ceaſe that 
_ * moment, continue to go on with that velocity; 
put its gravitation continues, and will in ano- 
ther ſecond give it an additional velocity, equal 
to that which it gave in the firſt; fo that the 
whole velocity at the end of two ſeconds will 
be twice as great as at the end of one. In 
like manner, this velocity being continued 
through the third ſecond, and having the ſame 
addition by gravitation as in any of the pre- 
ceding, the whole velocity at the end of the 
third ſecond will be thrice as great as at the 
end of the firſt, and ſo on continually. 
We may here obſerve, that the cauſes aſſign- 
ed of this phænomenon are two: Fir, That 
bodies once put in motion retain their velocity 
and their direction until it is changed by ſome 
force impreſſed upon them. Secondly, That 
the weight or gravitation of a body is always 
the ſame. Theſe are laws of Nature, confirm- 
ed by univerſal experience, and therefore are 


not feigned but true cauſes; then, they are 


preciſely adequate to the effect aſcribed to 
them; they muſt neceſſarily produce that very 
motion in deſcending bodies which we find to 
take place; and neither more nor leſs. The 
account therefore given of this phænomenon is 
juſt and philoſophical; no other will ever be re- 
quired or admitted by thoſe who underſtand 
this. | 
It ought likewiſe to be obſerved, that the 
cauſes aſſigned of this phænomenon are things 
of which we can aſſign no cauſe. Why bodies 
once put in motion continue to move; why 
bodies conſtantly gravitate towards the earth 
with the ſame force, no man has been able to 
ſhow: Theſe are facts confirmed by univerſa lex- 
| perience, 
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perience, and they muſt no doubt have a cauſe;CH AP. 
but their cauſe is unknown, and we call them VI. 
laws of Nature, becauſe we know no cauſe of * 
them but the will of the Supreme Being. | 

But may we not attempt to find the cauſe of 
gravitation, and of other phenomena which we 
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call laws of Nature ? No doubt we may. We 
know not the limit which has been ſet to hu- 
man knowledge, and our knowledge of the 
works of God can never be carried too far: 
But, ſuppoſing gravitation to be accounted for, 
by an zthereal elaſtic medium for inſtance, this 
can only be done, it, by proving the exiſt- 
ence and the elaſticity of this medium; and, 
ſecondly, by ſhowing, that this medium muſt ne- 
ceſſarily produce that gravitation which bodies 
are known to have. Until this be done, gra- 
vitation is not accounted for, nor is its cauſe 
known; and when this is done, the elaſticity 
of this medium will be conſidered as a law of 


re Nature, whole cauſe is unknown. The chain 
re of natural cauſes has, not unfitly, been com- 
to pared to a chain hanging down from heaven: 
ry A link that is diſcovered ſupports the links 
to below it, but it muſt itſelf be ſupported; and 
he that which ſupports it muſt be ſupported, until 
is we come to the firſt link, which is ſupported 
e- by the throne of the Almighty. Every na- 
nd tural cauſe muſt have a cauſe, until we aſcend 
to the firſt cauſe, which is uncauſed, and opes 
he rates not by neceſſity but by will. e 
gs By what has been ſaid in this Chapter, thoſe 
ies who are but little acquainted with philoſophical 
hy inquiries may ſee what is meant by accounting 
rth for a phernomenon, or ſhowing its cauſe, 


which ought to be well underſto6d,. in order to 
K 2 | judge 
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CHAP.judge of the theories by which Philoſophers 
vm. 1 


have attempted to account for our perception 
of external objects by the ſenſes. 


CHAP, VL 


Sentiments of Philoſophers about the Perception 
of external Objects; and, firſt, 


fi Of the Theory of Father MALEBRANCHE. 


OW the correſpondence is carried on 
| between the thinking principle within us, 
and the material world without us, has always 
been found a very difficult problem to thoſe 
Philoſophers who think themſelves obliged to 
account for every phænomenon in nature, 
Many Philoſophers, ancient and modern, have 
employed their invention to diſcover how we 
are made to perceive external objects by our 
ſenſes: And there appears to be a very great 
uniformity in their ſentiments in the main, 
_ notwithſtanding their variations in pane 

ints. ä 

PLA ro illuſtrates our manner of perceiving 
the objects of ſenſe, in this manner: He ſup- 
poſes a dark ſubterraneous cave, in which men 
lie bound in ſuch a manner, that they can di- 
rect their eyes only to one part of the cave: 
Far behind, there is a light, ſome rays of 
which come over a wall to that part of the cave 
which is before the eyes of our priſoners. A 
number of perſons, variouſly employed, paſs 
between them and the light, whoſe ſhadows 
are ſeen by the priſoners, but not the . 
themſelves. p £ 
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In this manner, that Philoſopher conceived, C HAP. 
that, by our ſenſes, we perceive the ſhadows VT. 
of things only, and not things themſelves, 

He ſeems to have borrowed his notions on this 
ſubje& from the Pythagoreans, and they very 
probably from PyTHAGORAS himſelf, If we 
make allowance for PLaTo's allegorical genius, 
his ſentiments on this ſubje& correſpond very 
well with thoſe of his ſcholar ARISTOTLE, and 
of the Peripatetics. The ſhadows of PLaTo may 
very well repreſent the ſpecies and phantaſms 
of the Peripatetic ſchool, and the ideas and 


n impreſſions of modern Philoſophers. | 
y Two thouſand years after PLaTo, Mr, 
. Locks, who ſtudied the operations of the hu- 


man mind ſo much, and with ſo great ſucceſs, 
repreſents our manner of perceiving external 
objects by a ſimilitude very much reſembling 
* that of the cave. Methinks, ſays he, the 
“ underſtanding is not much unlike a cloſet 
pi * wholly ſhut from light, with only ſome little 
* opening left, to let in external viſible reſem- 
e blances or ideas of things without, Would 


of them.” 

; f P Aro's ſubterranean cave, and Mr. 
i Lockk's dark cloſet, may be applied with 
eaſe to all the ſyſtems of perception that have 


* the pictures coming into ſuch a dark room 

* but ſtay there, and lie ſo orderly as to be 
8 * found upon occaſion, it would very much 
N reſemble the underſtanding of a man, in re- 
J « ference to all objects of ſight, and the ideas 


: been invented : For they all ſuppoſe that we 
perceive not external objects immediately, and 
- that the immediate objects of perception are 


only certain ſhadows of the external objects. 
in | Thoſe ſhadows or images, which we immedi- 
| | ately 
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CHAP. ately perceive, were by the ancients called 


2 


* ſpecies, forms, phantaſms. Since the time of 
Ds CarTts, they have commonly been called 
ideas, and by Mr. Humz impreſſions. But all 
Philoſophers, from Pi.aro to Mr. Hunz, 
agree in this, That we do not perceive ex. 
ternal objects immediately, and that the imme- 
mediate object of perception muſt be ſome 
image preſent to the mind. So far there ap- 
pears an unanimity, rarely to be found among 
Philoſophers on ſuch abſtruſe points. 

If it ſhould be aſked, Whether, according 
to the opinion of Philoſophers, we perceive the 
images or ideas only, and infer the exiſtence 


and qualities of the external object from what 


we perceive in the image? Or, whether we 
really perceive the external object as well as 


its image? The anſwer to this queſtion 1 is not 


quite obvious. 
On the one hand, Philoſophers, if we ex- 


cept BerxKELEyY and Hun, believe the exiſt- 


ence of external objects of ſenſe, and call them 
objects of perception, though not immediate 
objects. But what they mean by a mediate 
object of perception I do not find clearly ex- 
plained; whether they ſuit their language to 
popular opinion, and mean that we perceive 
external objects in that figurative ſenſe, in 


which we ſay that we perceive an abſent friend 


when we look on his picture; or whether 
they mean, that really, and without a figure, 


we perceive both the external object and its 
idea in the mind. If the laſt be their mean- 


ing, it would follow, that, in every inſtance 
of perception, there is a double object per 

ceived: That I perceive, for inſtance, the 
ſun in the heavens, and another in my own 
mind. But I do not find that they affirm this | 
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and as it contradicts the experience of all man-C HAP. 


kind, I will not impute it to them. 


It ſeems, therefore, that their opinion is, — 


That we do not really perceive the external 
object, but the internal only; and that when 
they ſpeak of perceiving external objects, they 
mean it only in a popular or in a figurative 
ſenſe, as above explained. Several reaſons 
lead me to think this to be the opinion of Phi- 
loſophers, beſide what is mentioned above. 
Fir/t, If we do really perceive the external ob- 
ject itſelf, there ſeems to be no neceſſity, no 
uſe, for an image of it. Secondly, Since the 
time of Dzs CarTes, Philoſophers have very 
generally thought that the exiſtence of exter- 
nal objects of ſenſe requires proof, and can 
only be proved from the exiſtence of their ideas, 
Thirdly, The way in which Philoſophers ſpeak 
of ideas, ſeems to imply that they are the only 
objects of perception. | 

Having endeavoured to explain what is com- 
mon to Philoſophers in accounting for our per. 
ception of external objects, we ſhall give fome 


detail of their differences. 


The ideas by which we perceive external ob- 
jets, are ſaid by ſome to be the ideas of the 

eity ; but it has been more generally thought, 
that every man's ideas are proper to himſelf, 
and are either in his mind, or in his /enforium, 
where the mind is immediately preſent. The 
firſt is the theory of MAaLEBRANCHE ; the /e. 
cond we ſhall call the common theory, 

With regard to that of MaLzeBRANCHs, it 
ſeems to have ſome affinity with the Platonic 
notion of ideas, but is not the ſame. PL A- 
ro believed that there are three eternal 
firſt principles, from which all things — 
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CH AP. their origin; matter, ideas, and an efficient 


cauſe. Matter is that of which all things are 
made, which, by all the ancient Philoſophers, 
was conceived to be eternal. Ideas are forms 
without matter of 'every kind of things which 
can exiſt; which forms were alſo conceived by 
PLaTo to be eternal and immutable, and to 
be the models or patterns by which the efficient 
cauſe, that is the Deity, formed every part of 
this Univerſe. Theſe ideas were conceived to 
be the ſole objects of ſcience, and indeed of 
all true knowledge. While we are impriſoned 
in the body, we are prone to give attention to 
the objects of ſenſe only; but theſe being in- 
dividual things, and in a conſtant fluQtuation, 
being indeed ſhadows rather than realities, 
cannot be the object of real knowledge. All 
ſcience is employed, not about individual 
things, but about things univerſal and abſtract 
from matter. Truth is eternal and immutable, 
and therefore muſt have for its obje& eternal 
and immutable ideas ; theſe we are capable of 
contemplating in ſome degree even in our pre- 
ſent ſtate, but not without a certain purificati- 
on of mind, and abſtraction from the objects 
of ſenſe. Such, as far as I am able to compre- 


hend, were the A notions of PLATO, and 


probably of PYTHAGORAS. 

The Philoſophers of the Alexandrian ſchool, 
commonly called the latter Platoniſts, ſeem to 
have adopted the fame ſyſtem; but with this 
difference, that they made the eternal ideas not 
to be a principle diſtin& from the Deity, but 
to be in the divine intelle&, as the objects of 


thoſe conceptions which the divine mind muſt 


from all eternity have had, not only of every 
ſhing which he has made, but of every poſſible 
exiſtence, 
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t exiſtence, and of all the relations of things: CHA F. 
e By a proper purification and abſtraction from VI. 
, the objects of ſenſe, we may be in ſome mea- *® 
$ ſure united to the Deity, and in the eternal 
b light be enabled to diſcern the moſt ſublime 
y intellectual truths. 
0 Theſe Platonic notions, grafted upon Chriſ- 
t tianity, probably gave riſe to the ſect called 
f Myftics, which, though in its ſpirit and prin- 
0 ciples extremely oppoſite to the Peripatetic, yet 
was never extinguiſhed, but ſubſiſts to this 
day. | 
0 ; * of the Fathers of the Chriſtian church 
have a tincture of the tenets of the Alexandiian 
5 ſchool; among others St. AudusrIxE. But it 
5 does not appear, as far as I know, that either 
l PLAro, or the latter Platoniſts, or St. Audus- 
l TINE, or the Myſtics, thought that we perceive 


i the objects of ſenſe in the divine ideas. They 
had too mean a notion of our perception of 
ſenſible objects ta aſcribe to it ſo high an ori- 
gin. This theory, therefore, of our perceiving 
the objects of ſenſe in the ideas of the Deity, 
I take ta be the invention of Father MaLz-" 
BRANCHE himſelf, He indeed brings many 
paſſages of St. AucusTINE to countenance it, 
and ſeems very deſirous to have that Father of 
his party. But in thoſe paſſages, though the 
Father ſpeaks in a very high ſtrain of God's 
being the light of our minds, of our being illu- 
minated immediately by the eternal light, and 
uſes other ſimilar expreſſions ; yet he ſeems to 
apply thoſe expreſſions only to our illumination 
in moral and divine things, and not to the per- 
ception of objects by the ſenſes. Mr. BAYLE 
imagines that ſome traces of this opinion of 
MALEBRANCHE are to be found in —_ 
: the 
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CHAP. the Platoniſt, and even in DemockITvs; but 


VII. 


his authorities ſeem to be ſtrained. 
MaLEBRANCHE, with a very penetrating ge. 
nius, entered into a more minute examination 
of the powers of the human mind, than any 
one before him. He had the advantage of the 
difcoverics made by Dzs CarTzs, whom he 
followed without ſlaviſh attachment. 
He lays it down as a principle admitted by 
all Philofophers, and which could not be called 


in queſtion, that we do not perceive external 


objects immediately, but by means of images 
or ideas of them preſent to the mind. I 
** ſuppoſe, ſays he, that every one will grant 
< that we perceive not the objects that are 
* without us immediately, and of themſelves, 
We ſee the fun, the ftars, and an infinity 
* of objects without us; and it is not at all 
„ likely that the ſoul fallies out of the body, 
* and, as it were, takes a walk through the 
* heavens to contemplate all thoſe objects: 
“ She fees them not, therefore, by themſelves; 
© and the immediate object of the mind, when 
it ſees the fun, for example, is not the ſun, 
* but ſomething which is intimately united to 
« the foul; and it is that which I call an idea: 
So that by the word idea, I underſtand no- 

< thing elſe here but that which is the imme- 
* diate object, or neareſt to the mind, when 
* w e any object. It ought to be 

carefully obſerved, that, in order to the 


„ mind's perceiving any object, it is abſolutely 


5 neceflary that the idea of that object be actu- 
ally preſent to it. Of this it is not poſſible 
* to doubt. The things which the ſoul per- 
© ceives are of two kinds. They are either 
in the ſoul, or they are without the ſoul : 
0 « Thoſe 
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& Thoſe that are in the ſoul are its ownCHAP, 
« thoughts, that is to ſay, all its different mo- VII. 
« difications. The ſoul has no need of idea 


« for perceiving theſe things. But with re- 
« gard to things without the ſoul, we cannot 
« perceive them but by means of ideas.” 

Having laid this foundation, as a prineiple 
common to all Philoſophers, and which admits 
of no doubt, he proceeds to enumerate all the 
poſſible ways by which the ideas of ſenſible 
objects may be preſented to the mind: Either, 
firſt, they come from the bodies which we per- 
ceive; or, ſecondly, the ſoul has the power of 
producing them in itfelf ; or, thirdly, they are 
produced by the Deity, either in our creation, 
or occaſionally as there is uſe for them; or, 
fourthly, the foul has in itfelf yirtually and 
eminently, as the ſchools ſpeak, all the per- 
fections which it perceives in bodies; or, 
#fthly, the ſoul is united with a Being poſſeſſed 
of all perfection, who has in himſelf the ideas 
of all created things. 955 | 

This he takes to be a complete enumeration 
of all the poſſible ways in which the ideas of 
external objects may be preſented to our minds: 
He employs a whole chapter upon each; refu- 
ting the tour firſt, and confirming the laſt by 
various arguments. The Deity, being always 
preſent to our minds in a more intimate man- 
ner than any other being, may, upon occaſion 
of the impreſſions made on our bodies, diſco- 
ver to us as far as he thinks proper, and accord- 
ing to fixed laws, his own ideas of the object; 


and thus we fee all things in God, or in the 
divine ideas. | 

However viſionary this ſyſtem may appear 
on a ſuperficial” view, yet when we — 


D244: at 


CH A P. that he agreed with the whole tribe of Philoſo- 


phers in conceiving ideas to be the immediate 


objects of perception, and that he found inſu. 


perable difficulties, and even abſurdities, in 
every other hypotheſis concerning them, it will 
not appear ſo wonderful that a man of ve 
great genius fhould fall into this; and probably 
it pleaſed ſo devout a man the more, that it ſets 
in the moſt ſtriking light our dependence upon 
God, and his continual preſence with us. 

He diſtinguiſhed, more accurately than any 
Philoſopher had done before, the objects which 
we perceive from the ſenſations in our own 
minds, which, by the laws of Nature, always 
accompany the perception of the object. As 
in many things, ſo particularly in this, he has 
great merit: For this, I apprehend, 1s a key 
that opens the way to a right underſtanding 
both of our external ſenſes, and of other pow- 
ers of the mind. The vulgar confound ſenſa- 
tion with other powers of the mind, and with 
their objects, becauſe the purpoſes of life do 
not make a diſtinction neceſſary. The con- 
founding of theſe in common language has led 
Philoſophers, in one period, to make thoſe 
things external which really are ſenſations in 
our own minds; and, in another period, run- 
ning as is uſual into the contrary extreme, to 
make every thing almoſt to be a ſenſation or 
feeling in our minds. | 

It is obvious, thattheſyſtemof MaLEBRANCHE 
leaves no evidence of the exiſtence of a mate- 
rial world, from what we perceive by our ſen- 
ſes; for the divine ideas, which are the objects 
immediately perceived, were the ſame before 
the world was created. MALE BRANCHE was 
too acute not to diſcern this * 
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his ſyſtem, and too candid not to acknowledge 
it : He fairly owns it, and endeavours to make 
advantage of it, reſting the complete evidence 
ve have of the exiſtence of matter upon the 
authority of revelation: He ſhews, that the 
arguments __ by Des CarTEs to prove 
the exiſtence of a material world, though. as 
good as any that reaſon could furniſh, are not 
perfectly concluſive; and though he acknow- 
ledges with DESs CarTEs, that we feel a ſtrong 
propenſity to believe the exiſtence of a mate- 
rial world, yet he thinks this is not ſufficient ; 
and that to yield to ſuch propenſities without 
evidence, is to expoſe ourſelves to perpetual 


I4t 


CHAP. 
VII, 


— 


deluſion. He thinks, therefore, that the only _ 


convincing evidence we have of the exiſtence 
of a material world is, that we are aſſured by 
revelation that God created the heavens and 
the earth, and that the Word was made fleſh : 
He is ſenſible of the ridicule to which ſo ſtrange 
an opinion may expoſe him among thoſe who 
are guided by prejudice ; but, for the ſake of 
truth, he is willing to bear it. But no author, 
not even Biſhop BERKELEV, hath ſhown more 
clearly, that, either upon his own ſyſtem, or 
upon the common principles of Philoſophers 
with regard to ideas, we have no evidence 
left, either from reaſon or from our ſenſes, of 
the exiſtence of a material world. It is no 
more than juſtice to Father MaLzBRANCns to 
acknowledge, that Biſhop BERKELEx's argu- 
ments are to be found in him in their whole 
force. ts 
Mr. NokRls, an Engliſh divine, eſpouſed 
the ſyſtem of MaLEBRANCHE, in his Eſſay to- 
wards the theory of the ideal or intellectual 
world, publiſhed in two volumes 8vo, anno 


1701. 
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HAP. 1701. This author has made a feeble effort to 
VH. ſupply a defect which is to be found not in 
— e 

MALEBRANCHE only, but in almoſt all the au- 
| thors who have treated of ideas; I mean, to 
prove their exiſtence. He has employed a 
whole chapter to prove, that material things 
cannot be an immediate object of perception. 
His arguments are theſe: 1/2, They are without 
the mind, and therefore there can be no union 
between the object and the perception. 2dly, 
They are diſproportioned to the mind, and re- 
moved from it by the whole diameter of being. 
3dly, Becauſe, if material objects were imme- 
diate objects of perception, there could be no 
phyſical ſcience; things neceſſary and immu- 
table being the only objects of ſcience. 4thly, 
If material things were perceived by themſelves, 
they would be a true light to our minds, as 
being the intelligible form of our underſtand- 
ings, and conſequently perfeQive of them, 

and indeed ſuperior to them, 

_ _MarzBRANCHE's ſyſtem was adopted by 
many devout people in France of both ſexes ; 
but it feems to have had no great currency in 
other countries. Mr. Locke wrote a ſmall 
tract againſt it, which is found among his 
poſthumous works: But whether it was written 
in haſte, or after the vigour of his underſtand- 
ing was impaired by age, there is leſs of 
ſtrength and folidity in it, than in moſt of his 
writings, The moſt formidable antagoniſt 
MaurBrANcat met with was in his own 
country; AnTony ARNAULD, doctor of the 
Sorbonne, and one of the acuteſt writers the 
Janfemifts have to: boaſt of, though that ſet 
has produced many, MALEBRANCHE was a 
Jeſuit, and the antipathy between the 8 
LOVE | | an 
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to and Janſeniſts left him no room to expect C H Af. 
in quarter from his learned antagoniſt. Thoſe VIE 
u- who chuſe to ſee this ſyſtem attacked on the 
to one hand, and defended on the other, with 

a ſubtilty of argument, and elegance of expreſſi- 

gs on, and on the part of ARNAuLD with much 

n. wit and humour, may find ſatis faction by read- 
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ing MALEBRANCHE's Enquiry after truth; 
ARNAULD's book of true and falſe ideas; 
MALEBRANCHE's Defence; and ſome ſubſe- 


quent replies and defences. In controverſies 


of this kind, the affailant commonly has the 
advantage, if they are not unequally matched; 
for it is eaſier to overturn all the theories of 
Philoſophers upon this ſubject, than to defend 
any one of them. Mr. BayLE makes a very 
jul remark upon this controverſy, that the ar- 
guments of Mr. ARNAULD againſt the ſyſtem 
of MALEBRANCHE were often unanſwerable, 
but they were capable of being retorted againſt 
his own ſyſtem ; and his ingenious antagoniſt 
knew well how to uſe this defence. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. 

| - CH AP. VIIL 

U | =: Of the common J. heory of Perception, and of the 

| | Sentiments of the PERIPATETICS, and of Des 
CARTES. | 


4 T HIS theory in general is, that we per. 
ceive external objects only by certain ima. 

ges which are in our minds, or in the ſenſori. 
um to which the mind is immediately preſent. 
Philoſophers in different ages have differed both 
in the names they have given to thoſe images, 
and in their notions concerning them. lt 
would be a laborious taſk to enumerate all their 
variations, and perhaps would not requite the 


[i labour. I ſhall only give a ſketch of the prin- 
l . cipal differences with regard to their names and 
* their nature. „ h | 
= By ARISTOTLE ànd the Peripatetics, the 


| | images preſented to our ſenſes were called ſen- 
ſible ſpecies or forms; thoſe preſented to the 


Ex memory or imagination were called phantaſms; 
4 and thoſe preſented to the intelle& were called 
þ | intelligible ſpecies ; and they thought, that there 
= can be no perception, no imagination, no 
_— - intellection, without ſpecies or phantaſms. 


What the ancient Philoſophers called ſpecies, 
(| ſenſible and intelligible, and phantaſms, in 
| : later times, and eſpecially ſince the time of th 
| 3 Ds CarTzs, came to be called by the com- 
mon name of ideas. The Carteſians divided tir 
| . our ideas into three claſſes, thoſe of /en/ation, MI Le 
| : of imagination, and of pure intellection. Of the che 
N 
; 
| 
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| objects of ſenſation and imagination, they 
=: thought the images are in the brain, but of {@ 
1 We | objects WM ha 
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objects that are incorporeal, the images are in C H A P. 


the underſtanding, or pure intellect. 

Mr. Locke, taking the word idea in the 
ſame ſenſe as DES CarTts had done before 
him, to ſignify whatever is meant by phantaſm, 
notion or ſpecies, divides ideas into thoſe of 
ſenſation, and thoſe of reflection; meaning by 
the firſt, the ideas of all corporeal objects, 
whether perceived, remembered, or imagined; 


we 
L—P— 


by the ſecond, the ideas of the powers and ope-, 


rations of our minds. What Mr. Lockx calls 
ideas, Mr. Humz divides into two diſlin& 
kinds, impreſſions and ideas. The difference 
betwixt theſe, he ſays, confiſts in the degree 
of force and livelineſs with which they ſtrike 


upon the mind. Under impreſſions he compre- 


hends all our ſenſations, paſſions and emotions, 
as they make their firſt appearance in the ſoul. 
By ideas he means the faint images of theſe in 
thinking and reaſoning. . 1717 1 

Dr. HARTLEVY gives the ſame meaning to 
ideas as Mr. Hume does, and what Mr. Hume 
calls impreſſions he calls ſenſations ; conceiving 
our ſenſations to be occaſioned by vibrations 
of the infiniteſimal particles of the brain, and 
ideas by miniature vibrations, or vibratiuncles. 
Such differences we find among Philoſophers, 
with regard to the name of hols internal ima- 
ges of objects of ſenſe, which they hold to be 
the immediate objeQs of perception. ” 

We ſhall next give a ſhort detail of the ſen 
timents of the Peripatetics and Carteſians, of 
2 BERKELEVY, and Hume, concerning 

em. | 5 | 
AR18TOTLE ſeems to have thought that the 
ſoul confiſts of two parts, or, rather, that we 
have two. ſouls, the animal and the rational; 
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C HAP. or, as he calls them, the ſoul and the intellect. 
VI. To the ig, belong the ſenſes, memory, and 


imagination; to the 4, judgment, opinion, 


belief, and reaſoning, The firſt we have in 


common with brute animals; the laſt is pecu- 
har to man. The animal ſoul he held to be a 
certain form of the body, which is inſeparable 
from it, and periſhes at death. To this ſoul 


the ſenſes belong: And he defines a ſenſe to be 


that which is capable of receiving the ſenſible 
forms, or ſpecies of objects, without any of 
the matter of them ; às wax receives the form 


of the ſeal. without any of the matter of it. 


The forms of ſound, of colour, of tafte, and 
of other ſenſible qualities, are in like manner 


received by the fenſes, | 


It ſeems to be a neceſſary conſequence of 


Als TOrLE's doctrine, that bodies are con- 


ſtantly ſending forth, in all directions, as 
many different kinds of forms without matter 
as they have different ſenſible qualities; for 
the forms of colour muſt enter by the eye, the 


forms of found by the ear, and fo of the other 


ſenſes. This accordingly was maintained by 
the followers of Ar1sToTLE, though, not as 
far as I know, expreſsly mentioned by himfelf. 
.Yhey diſputed concerning the nature of thoſe 
forms of ſpecies, whether they were real be- 
ings: or non-entities; and ſome held them to 
be of an intermediate nature between the two. 


The whole doctrine of the Peripatetics and 


ſchoolmen concerning forms, ſubſtantial and 
accidental, and concerning the tranſmiſſion of 
ſenſible ſpecies from objects of ſenſe to the 
mind, if it be at all intelligible, is ſo far above 
my comprehenſion, that I ſhould perhaps do 
it injuſtice, by entering into it more _— 

| - MALE 
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MALEBRANCHE, in his Recherche de la Verite,C HA. 

has employed a chapter to ſhew, that material VIII. 

objects do not ſend forth ſenſible ſpecies of their 

ſeveral ſenſible qualities. 

The great revolution which DES CAR TES 

produced in philoſophy, was the effect of a 

ſuperiority of genius, aided by the circumſtan- 

ces of the times. Men had, for more than a 

thouſand years, looked up to Ax ISTOTLE as an 

oracle 1n philoſophy. His authority was the 

teſt of truth. The ſmall remains of the Plato- 

nic ſyſtem were confined to a few Myſtics, 

whoſe principles and manner of life drew little 

attention. The feeble attempts of RAuus, 

and of ſome others, to make improvements in 

the ſyſtem, had little effect. The Peripatetic 
doctrines were ſo interwoven with the whole 

ſyſtem of ſcholaſtic theology, that to diſſent 

from ARISTOTLE was to alarm the Church. 

The moſt uſeful and intelligible parts, even of 

ARISTOTLE's writings, were neglected, and 

philoſophy was become an art of ſpeaking 

learnedly, and diſputing ſubtilely, without 

producing any invention of uſe in human life. 

It was fruitful of words, but barren of works, 

and admirably contrived for drawing a veil 

over human ignorance, and putting a ſtop to 

the progreſs of knowledge, by filling men with 

a conceit that they knew every thing. It was 

very fruitful alſo in controverſies ; but for the 

moſt part they were controverſies about worde, 

or about things of no moment, or things above 

the reach of the human faculties: And the 

iſſue of them was what might be expected, 

that the contending parties fought, without 

gaining or wang an inch of ground, till they 

were weary of the diſpute, or their attention 


was called off to ſome other ſubject. 
| L 2 Such 
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CHAP. Such was the philoſophy of the ſchoots of 
VIII. Europe, during many ages of darkneſs and 
barbariſm that fucceeded the decline of the 
Roman empire; ſo that there was a great need 
of a reformation in philoſophy as well as in 
religion. The light began to dawn at laſt; a 
fpirit of enquiry ſprang up, and men got the 
courage to doubt of the dogmas of AIs TOTLE, 
as well as of the decrees of Popes. The moſt 
important ſtep in the reformation of religion 
was to deſtroy the claim of infallibility, which 
hindered men from uſing their judgment in 
matters of religion: and the moſt important 
ſtep in the reformation of philoſophy was to de- 
ſtroy the authority, of which ARIS TOTLE had 
ſo long had peaceable poſſeſſion. The laſt had 
been attempted by Lord Bacon and others, 
with no leſs zeal than the firſt by LUTHER 

and CALVIN. 

Ds CarTEs knew well the defects of the 
prevailing ſyſtem which had begun to loſe its 
authority. His genins enabled him, and his 
fpirit prompted him, to attempt a hew one. 
He had applied much to the mathematical ſci- 
ences, and had made conſiderable improve- 
ment in them. He wiſhed to introduce that 
perſpicuity and evidence into other branches of 
philoſophy which he found in them. 

Being ſenſible how apt we are to be led aſtray 
by prejudices of education, he thought the 
only 5 to avoid error, was, to reſolve to 
doubt of every thing, and hold every thing to 
be uncertain; even thoſe things which he ad 

been taught to hold as moſt certain, until he 
had ſuch clear and cogent evidence as com- 
pelled his aflent. ner 30» 
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In this ſtate of univerſal doubt, that which CH A P. 


firſt appeared to him to be clear and certain, 

was his own exiftence. Of this he was cer- 
tain, becauſe he was conſcious that he thought, 
that he reaſoned, and that he doubted. He 
uſed this argument, therefore, to prove his own 
exiſtence, cogito, ergo ſum. This he conceived 
to be the firſt of all truths, the foundation- 
ſtone upen which the whole fabric of human 
knowledge is built, and on which it muſt reſt. 

And as ARCHIMEDEs thought, that if he had 
one fixed point to reſt his engines upon, he 
could move the earth; ſo Des CarTEs, charm- 
ed with the diſcovery of one certain principle, 
by which he emerged from the ſtate of univer- 
ſal doubt, believed that this principle alone 
would be a ſufficient foundation on which he 
might build the whole ſyſtem of ſcience. He 
ſcems therefore to have taken no great trouble 
to examine whether there might not be other 
firſt principles, which, on account of their 
own light and evidence, ought to be admitted 
by every man of ſound judgment. The love 
of ſimplicity, ſo natural to the mind of man, 
led him to apply the whole force of his mind to 
raiſe the fabric of knowledge upon this one 
principle, rather than ſeek a broader Wend 
dation. 

Accordingly, he does not admit the evi- 
dence of ſenſe to be a firſt principle, as he 
does that of conſciouſneſs. The arguments of 
the ancient ſceptics here occurred to him, that 
our ſenſes often deceive us, and therefore ought 
never to be truſted on their own authority: 
That in ſleep, we often ſeem to ſee and hear 
things which we are convinced to have had no 


exiſtence. But that which chiefly led Ds 
CAxxrTES 
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C HAP. CaRxxSs to think that he ought not to truſt to 
VIII. his ſenſes without proof of their veracity, 
Y © was, that he took it for granted, as all Philo- 
ſophers had done before bim, that he did not 
perceive external objects themſelves, but cer- 
tain images of them in bis own nd, called 
ideas. He was certain, by conicioutnels, that 
he had the ideas of jun and moon, earth and 
ſea; but how could he be aflured that there 
really exiſted external objeds like to theſe 
ideas? 1 5 | 
Hitherto he was uncertain of every thing 
but of his own exiſtence, and the exiſtence of 
the operations and ideas of his own mind. 
Some of his diſciples, it is ſaid, remained at 
this ſtage of his fyſtem, and got the name of 
Egoiits.' They could not find evidence in the 
ſubſequent ſtages of his progreſs. But Des 
CaRTEs reſolved not to ſtop here; he endea- 
voured to prove, by a new argument, drawn 
from his idea of. a Deity, the exiſtence of an 
infinitely perfect Being, who made him, and 
all his faculties. From the perfection of this 
Being, he inferred that he could be no decei- 
ver ; and therefore concluded, that his ſenſes, 
and the other faculties he found in himſelf, are 
not fallacious, but may be truſted, - when a 
proper uſe is made of them. 
The ſyſtem of Dis CARTESs is, with great 
perſpicuity and acuteneſs, explained by him- 
ſelf in his writings, which ought to be con- 
ſulted by thoſe who would underſtand it. 
The merit of Ds CAR TEs cannot be eaſily 
conceived: by thoſe who have not ſome notion 
of the Peripatetic ſyſtem, in which he was edu- 
cated. To throw off the prejudices of educa- 
tion, and to create a ſyſtem of nature, totally 
diſſerent 
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tion for ſo many centuries, required an un- 


common force of mind. 
The world which Das CarTEs exhibits to 


our view is not only in its ſtructure very differ- 
ent from that of the Peripatetics, but is, as we 
may ſay, compoſed of different materials. 

In the old ſyſtem, every thing was, by a 
kind of metaphyſical ſublimation, * folyad into 
principles ſo myſterious, that it may be a queſ- 
tion whether they were words without mean- 
ing, or were-notions $00 af Jor human un- 


derſtanding. 


All that we obſerve i in We is, according 


operations of generation and corruption. . The 
principles of generation are matter and form. 


The principle of corruption is privation. All 


natural things are produced or generated by the 


union of matter and form; matter being, as it 
were, the mother, and form the father. As to 
matter, or the firſt matter, as it is called, it is 
neither ſubſtance nor accident; it has no qua- 
lity or property; it is nothing actually, but 
every thing potentially, It has ſo ſtrong an 
appetite for form, that it is no ſooner diveſted 
of one form, than it is clothed with another, 
and is equally ſuſceptible of all forms ſuc- 
ceſſively. It has no nature, but only the ca- 
pacity of having any one. 

This is the account which the Peri patetics 
give of the firſt matter. The other principle af 
generation is form, act, perfection; for theſe 
three words ſignify the ſame thing. But we 
muſt not conceive form to conſiſt in the figure, 


lize, arrangement, or motion of the parts of 
matter. 
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different from that which had ſubdued the un- C HAP. 


derſtanding of mankind, and kept it in Wy VIII. 
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CHAP. matter. Theſe, indeed, are accidental forms, 


VIII. 


by which things artificial are, formed: But 
every production of Nature has a ſubſtantial 
orm, which, joined to matter, makes it to be 
what it is. The ſubſtantial form is a kind of 


informing ſoul, which gives the thing its ſpe- 


cific nature, and all its qualities, powers, and 
activity. Thus the ſubſtantial form of heavy 
bodies, is that which makes them deſcend ; of 
light bodies, that which makes them aſcend. 
The ſubſtantial form of gold, is that which gives 
it its ductility, its fuſibility, its weight, its co- 
lour, and all its qualities; and the ſame is to 
be underſtood of every natural production. 
A change in the accidental form of any body, 
is alteration only; but a change in the fubſtan- 
tial form, is generation and corruption : It is 
corruption with reſpect to the ſubſtantial: form, 


of which the body is deprived : It is genera- 


tion, with reſpect to the ſubſtantial form that 
ſucceeds. Thus when a horſe dies and turns 
to duſt, the philofophical account of the phæ- 
nomenon is this: A certain portion of the ma- 
teria prima, which was joined to the ſubſtantial 


form of a horſe is deprived of it by privation, 


and in the ſame inſtant is inveſted with the ſub- 
ſtantial form of earth. As every ſubſtance 
muſt have a ſubſtantial form, there are ſome of 
thoſe forms inanimate, ſome vegetative, ſome 
animal, and ſome rational. The three former 
kinds can only ſubſiſt in matter; but the laſt, 
according to the ſchoolmen, is inimediately 


created by God, and infuſed into the body, 


the body, and of ſubſiſting by itſell. 


making one ſubſtance with it, while they are 
united; yet capable of being disjoined from 


Such 
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Such are the principles of natural things in the © 


Peripatetic ſyſtem. It retains ſo much of the 


ancient Pythagorean doctrine, that we cannot 


aſcribe the invention of it ſolely to AzisToTLE, 
although he no doubt made conſiderable alte- 
rations in it. The firſt matter was probably 
the ſame in both ſyſtems, and was in both held 
to be eternal. They differed more about form. 


153 
HAP. 


VIII 
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The Pythagoreans and Platoniſts held form 


or ideas, as they called them, to be eternal, 
immutable, and ſelf-exiſtent. ARISTOTLE 
maintained, that they were not eternal, nor 
ſelf-exiſtent. On the other hand, he did not 
allow them to be produced, but educed from 
matter; yet he held them not to be actually 


in the matter from which they are educed, but : 


potentially only. But theſe two ſyſtems differ- 


ed leſs from one another, than that of Des 


CarTEs did from both. | | 

In the world of DES CanTes, we meet with 
two kinds of beings only, to wit, body and 
mind; the firſt the object of our ſenſes, the 
other of conſciouſneſs ; both of them things 
of which we have a diſtinct apprehenſion, if 
the human mind be capable of diſtinct appre- 
henſion at all. To the firſt, no qualities are 
aſcribed but extenſion, figure, and motion 
to the laſt, nothing but thought, and its vari- 
ous modifications, of which we are conſcious. 


He could obſerve no common attribute, no 


reſembling feature in the attributes of body 
and mind, and therefore concluded them to be 
diſtinct ſubſtances, and totally of a different 
nature; and that body from its very nature is 
inanimate and inert, incapable of any kind of 


thought or ſenſation, or of producing any 


change or alteration in itſelf. 
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Drs CarTEs muſt be allowed the honour of 
being the firſt who drew a diſtin& line between 
the material and intellectual world, which, in 
all the old fyſtems, were ſo blended together, 
that it was impoſſible to ſay where the one 
ends and the other begins. How much this 
diſtinction hath contributed to the improve- 
ments of modern times, in the philoſophy both 
of body and of mind, is not eaſy to ſay. 

One obvious conſequence of this diſtinction 
was, that accurate reflection on the operations 
of our own mind 1s the only way to make any 
progreſs in the knowledge of it. Max- 
BRANCHE, Locke, BERKELEY, and Hunt, 
were taught this leſſon by Des CarTEs; and 
to it we owe their moſt valuable diſcoveries in 
this branch of philoſophy. The analogical 
way of reaſoning: concerning the powers of the 
mind from the properties of body, which is 
the ſource of almoſt all the errors on this ſub- 
ject, and which is ſo natural to the bulk of 
mankind, was as contrary to the principles of 
Des CakrEs, as it was agreeable to the princi- 
ples of the old philoſophy. We may therefore 
truly ſay, that, in that part of philoſophy 
which relates to the mind, Ds CAR rEs laid 
the foundation, and put us into that tract, 
which all wiſe men now acknowledge to be the 
only one in which we can expect ſucceſs. 

With regard to phyſics, or the philoſophy 
of body, if Des CaxTrs had not the merit of 
leading men into the right tract, we muſt allow 
him that of bringing them out of a wrong one. 
The Peripatetics, by aſſigning to every ſpecies 
of body a particular ſubſtantial form, which 

produces, in an unknown manner, all the 
effects we obſerve in it, put a ſtop to all im- 
l provement 
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provement in this branch of philofophy. Gra-C H AP. 
vity and levity, fluidity and hardneſs, heat and VIII. 
cold, were qualities ariſing from the ſubſtan. W 
tial form of the bodies to which they belonged. 
Generation and corruption, ſubſtantial forms, 
and occult qualities, were always at hand, to 
reſolve every phenomenon. This philoſophy, 
therefore, inſtead of accounting for any of the 
phznomena of Nature, contrived only to give 
learned names to their unknown cauſes, and 
fed men with the huſks of barbarous terms, 
inſtead of the fruit of real knowledge. 

By the ſpreading of the Carteſian ſyſtem, 
materia prima, ſubſtantial forms, and occult 
qualities, with all the jargon of the Ariſtotelian 
phyſics, fell into utter diſgrace, and were ne- 
ver mentioned by the followers of the new 
ſyſtem, but as a ſubject of ridicule. Men be- 
came ſenſible that their underſtanding had been 
hoodwinked by thoſe hard terms. They were 
now accuſtomed to explain the phænomena of 
Nature, by the figure, ſize, and motion of 
the particles of matter, things perfectly level 
to human underſtanding, and could 
thing in philoſophy, that was dark and unin- 
telligible. ARIS TOTLE, after a reign of more 
than a thouſand years, was now expoſed as an 
object of deriſion even to the vulgar, arrayed 
in the mock majeſty of his ſubſtantial forms 
and occult qualities. The ladies became fond 
of a philoſophy which was eaſily learned, and 
required no words too harſh for their delicate 
organs. Queens and Princefles, the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed perſonages of the age, courted the 
converſation of Des CarTzs, and became 
adepts in his philoſophy. Witneſs CHRISTINA 
Queen of Sweden, and ELisaBzTH, daughter 


of 


CHA P.of 1 King of Bohemia, the mother 
VII. of our Royal Family, The laſt, though very 


young when Des CarTEs wrote his Principia, 
he declares to be the only perſon he knew, 
who perfectly underſtood not only all his phi. 
loſophical writings, but the moſt abſtruſe of 
his mathematical works. 

That men ſhould ruſh with violence from 
one extreme, without going more or leſs into 
the contrary extreme, is not to be expected 
from the weakneſs of human nature. Dis 
CarTes and his followers were not ex- 
empted from this weakneſs; they thought 
that extenfion, figure, and motion, were ſuffi- 
cient to reſolve all the phænomena of the ma- 
terial ſyſtem. To admit other qualities, whoſe 
cauſe is unknown, was to return to Egypt, 
from which they had been ſo happily delivered. 

When Sir Isaac NewrTon's doQrine of 
gravitation was publiſhed, the great objection 
to it, which hindered its general reception in 
Europe for half a century, was, that gravita- 
tion ſeemed to be an occult quality, as it 
could not be accounted for by extenſion, 
figure, and motion, the. known attributes of 
body. They who defended him, found it 
difficult to anſwer this objection, to the ſatiſ- 
faction of thoſe who had been initiated in the 
prineiples of the Carteſian ſyſtem. But, by 
degrees, men came to be ſenſible, that, in re- 
volting from ARISTOTLE, the Carteſians had 
gone into the oppoſite extreme; experience 
convinced them, that there are qualities. in the 
material world, whoſe exiſtence is certain, 
though their cauſe be occult. To acknow- 
ledge this, is only a candid confeſſion of hu- 
man ignorance, than which there is nothing 
more becoming a Philoſopher. 4 
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As all that we can know of the mind muſt c H AP. 


be derived from a careful obſervation of its 
operations in ourſelves; ſo all that we can 


know of the material ſyſtem muſt be derived 


from what can be diſcovered by our ſenſes. 
Drs CaRTEs was not ignorant of this; nor 
was his ſyſtem fo unfriendly to obſervation 


and experiment as the old ſyſtem was. He 


made many experiments, and called earneſtly 
upon all lovers of truth to aid him in this way. 
But, believing that all the phænomena of the 


material world are the reſult of extenſion, 


figure, and motion, and that the Deity always 
combines theſe, ſo as to produce the phæno- 
mena in the ſimpleſt manner poſſible, he 
thought, that, from a few experiments, he 
might be able to diſcover the ſimpleſt way, in 
which the obvious phænomena of Nature can 
be produced, by matter and motion only ; 
and that this muſt be the way in which they 


are actually produced. His conjeQtures were 


ingenious, upon the principles he had adopt- 
ed: But they are found to be ſo far from the 
the truth, that they ought for ever to diſcou- 
rage Philoſophers . truſting to conjecture 


in the operations of Nature. 


The vortices or whirlpools of ſubtile matter, 
by which Des CAR TES endeavoured to account 
for the phænomena of the material world, are 
now found to be fictions, no leſs than the ſen- 
ible ſpecies of Axis rorLxE. | 

It was reſerved for Sir Isaac NewrTon to 
point out clearly the road to the knowledge of 
Nature's works. Taught by Lord Bacon 
to deſpiſe hypotheſes as the fictions of human 
tancy, he laid it down as a rule of philoſophi- 
ſing, that no cauſes of natural things qught to 

| | be 


VII. 
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CHA p. be aſſigned but ſuch as can be proved to haye 


a real exiſtence. He ſaw that all the length 
men can go in accounting for phænomena is 
to diſcover the laws of Nature, according to 
which they are produced ; and therefore, that 


the true method of philoſophiſing i is this: 1 


real facts aſcertained by obſervation and ex 
riment, to collect by juſt induction the laws of 
Nature, and to apply the laws ſo diſcovered, 


to account for the phænomena of Nature. 


Thus the natural Philoſopher has the rules 
of his art fixed with no leſs preciſion than the 


Mathematician, and may be no leſs certain 


when he keeps within them, and when he de- 
viates from them: And though the evidence 
of a law of nature from induction is not de- 
monſtrative, it is the only kind of evidence 
on which all the moſt important affairs of 
human life muſt reſt. 

Purſuing this road without deviation, New- 
rod diſcovered the laws of our planetary ſyl- 
tem, and of the rays of light; and gave the 
firſt and nobleſt examples of that chaſte induc- 
tion, which Lord Bacon could only delineate 
in theory. 

How ſtrange is it, that the human mind 


ſhould have wandered for ſo many ages, with 
out falling into this tract? How much more 


ſtrange, that after it has been clearly diſcover- 
ed, and a happy progreſs made in it, many 
chuſe rather to wander in the f regions 


of hypotheſis? 


To return to Des CarTes's notions of the 
manner of our perceiving external objects, 
from which a concern to do juſtice to the merit 
of that great reformer in philoſophy has led 


me to digreſs, he took it for granted, as = 
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old Philoſophers had done, that what we im- CH AP. 


mediately perceive mult be either in the mind 
itſelf, or in the brain, to which the mind is 
immediately preſent. The impreſſions made 


upon our organs, nerves, and brain, could be 


nothing according to his philoſophy but various 
modifications of extenſion, figure, and motion. 
There could be nothing in the brain like found 
or colour, taſte or ſmell, heat or cold; theſe 
are ſenſations in the mind, which, by the laws 
of the union of ſoul and body, are raiſed on 
occaſion of certain traces in the brain; and al- 


though he gives the name of ideas to thoſe tra- 


ces in the brain, he does not think it neceſſ- 
that they ſhould be perfectly like to the things 
which they repreſent, any more than that words 
or ſigns ſhould reſemble the things they ſignify. 
But, ſays he, that we may follow the received 
opinion as far as is poſſible, we may allow a 
ſight reſemblance. Thus we know, that a 
print in a book. may repreſent houſes, temples, 
and groves; and ſo far is it from being neceſ- 
fary that the print ſhould be perfectly like the 
thing it repreſents, that its perfection often re- 
quires the contrary: For a circle muſt often 
be repreſented by an ellipſe, a ſquare by a 
rhombus, and ſo of other things. 

The perceptions of ſenſe, he thought, are 
to be referred ſolely to the union of ſoul and 
body. They commonly exhibit to us only 
what may hurt or profit our bodies; and rare- 
ly, and by accident only, exhibit things as they 
are in themſelves. It is by obſerving this, that 
we muſt learn to throw off the prejudices of 
ſenſe, and to attend with our intellect to the ideas 
which are by nature impianted in it. By this 
means we ſhall underſtand, that the nature of 
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CH A P. matter does not conſiſt in thoſe things that af. 


VII. 


fect our ſenſes, ſuch as colour, or ſmell, or 
taſte; but only in this, that it is ſomething ex- 
tended in length, breadth, and depth. 

The writings of Des CAR TES have in gene. 
ral a remarkable degree of perſpicuity; and he 
undoubtedly intended that, in this particular, 
his philoſophy ſhould be a perfect contraſt to 
that of ArIsTOTLE; yet, in what he has ſaid 
in different parts of his writings, of our per- 
ception of external objects, there ſeems to be 
ſome obſcurity, and even inconſiſtency; whe- 


ther owing to his having had different opinions 


on the ſubject at different times, or to the dit- 
ficulty he Gm in it, 1 will not pretend to ſay. 

There are two. points in particular, wherein 
I cannot reconcile him to himſelf: The fir, re- 
carding the place of the ideas or images of ex- 
ternal objects, which are the immediate objects 
of perception; the ſecond, with regard to the 
veracity of our external ſenſes. 

As to the fi, he ſometimes places the ideas 
of material objects in the brain, not only when 
they are perceived, but when they are remem- 
bered or imagined; and this has always been 
held to be the Carteſian doctrine; yet he ſome- 
times ſays, that we are not to conceive the 
images or traces in the brain to be perceived, 
as if there were eyes in the brain; theſe traces 
are only occaſions on which, by the laws of 
the union of ſoul and body, ideas are excited 
in the mind; and therefore it is not neceſſary, 
that there ſhould be an exact reſemblance be- 
tween the traces and the things repreſented by 
them, any more than that words or ſigns ſhould 
be exactly like the things ſignified by 3 f 
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Theſe two opinions, I think, cannot be re-C H Af. 


of perception, and not the occaſions of it only. 
On the other hand, if they are only the occa- 
ſions of our perceiving, they are not perceived 


at all. DES CRT ES ſeems to have heſitated 


between the two opinions, or to have paſſed 


in like manner to have wavered between the 
two; ſometimes reprefenting the ideas of ma- 
terial things as being in the brain, but more 
frequently as in the mind itſelf. Neither Des 
CarTEs nor Mr. Locks could, conſiſtently 


with themſelves, attribute any other qualities 


to images in the brain, but extenſion, figure, 
and motion; for as to thoſe qualities which 
Mr. Locke diſtinguiſhed by the name of ſe- 
condary qualities, both Philoſophers believed 
them not to belong to body at all, and there- 
fore could not aſcribe them to images in the 
brain. : 


Sir Is AA NewrTon and Dr. SAMUEL 


CLARKE, uniformly ſpeak of the ſpecies or 
images of material things as being in that part 
of the brain called the /en/orium, and perceived 
by the mind there preſent; but the former 
ſpeaks of this point only incidentally, and with 
his uſual modeſty, in the form of a query. 
MALEBRANCHE is perfectly clear and unambi- 
guous in this matter. According to his ſyſtem 
the images or traces in the brain are not per- 
ceived at all, they are only occaſions upon 
which, by the laws of Nature, certain ſenſati- 


ons are felt by us, and certain of the divine 


ideas diſcovered to our minds. 
4. 3, M The 


Mr. Locks ſeems 


conciled. For if the images or traces in the VIII. 


brain are perceived, they muſt be the objects — 
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0 — The ſecond point on which Das Caxrts ſeems 


to waver, is with regard to the credit that is 


SY Vaue to the teſtimony of our ſenſes. 


Sometimes, from the perfection of the Dei- 
ty, and his being no deceiver, he infers, that 
our ſenſes and our other faculties cannot be 
fallacious: And ſince we ſeem clearly to per- 
ceive, that the idea of matter comes to us from 
things external, which it perfectly reſembles; 
therefore, we muſt conclude, that there really 
exiſts ſomething extended in length, breadth, 
and depth, having all the properties which we 
clearly perceive to belong to an extended thing. 

At other times, we fad Ds CAR TES and 
his followers making, frequent complaints, as 
all the ancient Philoſophers did, of the falla- 
cies of ſenſe. He warns us to throw off its 

rejudices, and to attend only, with our intel- 
lect, to the ideas implanted there. By this 
means we may perceive, that the nature of 
matter does not conſiſt in hardneſs, colour, 
weight, or any of thoſe things that affect our 
ſenſes, but in this only, that it is ſomething 
extended in length, breadth, and depth. The 
ſenſes, he ſays, are only relative to our preſent 
ſtate; they exhibit things only, as they tend 
to profit or to hurt us, and rarely, and by ac- 
cident only, as they are in themſelves. 
It was probably owing to an averſion to ad- 
mit any thing into philoſophy, of which we 
have not a clear and diſtinct conception, that 

Das Caxres was led to deny, that there is any 
ſubſtance of matter diſtinct from thoſe quali- 
ties of it which we perceive. We ſay, that 

matter is ſomething extended, figured, move- 
able. Extenſion, figure, mobility, therefore, 
are not matter, but qualities, belonging to this 
ſomething, 
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ſomething, which we call matter. Dus Cax-C HAP. 


res could not reliſh this obſcure ſomething, 


which is ſuppoſed to be the ſubje& or ſubhra - 


tum of thoſe qualities; and therefore maintain- 
ed, that extenſion is the very eſſence of mat- 
ter. But as we muſt aſcribe extenſion to ſpace 
as well as to matter, he found himſelf under 
a neceſſity of holding, that ſpace and matter 
are the ſame thing, and differ only in our way 
of conceiving them; ſo that, wherever there 
is fpace there 1s matter, and no void left in the 
univerſe. The neceſſary conſequence of this, 
is, that the material world has no bounds nor 
limits. He did not, however, chuſe to call 
it infinite, but indefinite. 

It was probably owing to the ſame cauſe that 
Dzs CarTEs made the effence of the ſoul to 
conſiſt in thought: He would not allow it to be 
an unknown fomething that has the power of 
thinking; it cannot therefore be without 
thought: And as he concerved that there can 
be no thought without ideas, the ſoul muſt 


have had ideas in its firſt formation, which, of 


couſequence, are innate. 

The ſentiments of thoſe who come after 
Dzs CarTEs, with regard to the nature of bo- 
dy and mind, have been various. Many have 
maintained, that body is only a collection of 
qualities to which we give one name; and that 
the notion of a ſubject of inheſion, to which 
thoſe qualities belong, is only a fiction of the 
mind. Some have even maintained, that the 
ſoul is only a ſucceſſion of related ideas, with- 
out any ſubject of inheſion. It appears, by 
what has been ſaid, how far theſe notions are 
allied to the Cartefian ſyſtem. 8 
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CHAP. The triumph of the Cartefian ſyſtem over 
VII. that of ArisTOTLE, is one of the moſt re- 
— markable revolutions in the hiſtory of philoſo- 


phy, and has led me to dwell longer upon it 
than the preſent ſubject perhaps required. The 
authority of ArIsTOTLE was now no more. 
That reverence for hard words and dark noti- 
ons, by which mens underſtanding had been 
ſtrangled in early years, was turned into con- 
tempt, and every thing ſuſpected which was not 
clearly and diſtinctly underſtood. This is the 
ſpirit of the Carteſian philoſophy, and is a more 
important acquiſition to mankind than any of 
its particular tenets; and for exerting this ſpi- 
rit ſo zealouſly, and ſpreading it ſo ſucceſsfully, 
Ds CarTxs deſerves immortal honour, 
It is to be obſerved, however, that Dzs 
CarTEs rejected a part only of the ancient the- 
ory, concerning the perception of external 
objects by the ſenſes, and that he adopted the 
other part. That theory may be divided into 
two parts: The ire, that images, ſpecies, or 
forms of external objects, come from the ob- 
ject, and enter by the avenues of the ſenſes to 
the mind; the ſecond part is, That the external 
object itſelf is not perceived, but only the ſpe- 
cies or image of it in the mind. The firſt part 
Ds CaRrEs and his followers rejected, and 
refuted by ſolid arguments; but the ſecond 
part, neither he, nor his followers, have thought 
of calling in queſtion; being perſuaded, that 
it is only a repreſentative image, in the mind, 
of the external object that we perceive, and 
not the object itſelf. And this image, which 
the Peripatetics called a ſpecies, he calls an idea, 
changing the name only, while he admits the 
thing. 70. e 
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It ſeems ſtrange, that the great pains whichC H AP. 
this Philoſopher took to throw off the preju- VIII. 
dices of education, to diſmiſs all his former 


opinions, and to aſſent to nothing, till he found 


evidence that compelled his aſſent, ſhould not 


have led him to doubt of this opinion of the 
ancient philoſophy. It 1s evidently a philoſo- 
phical opinion; for the vulgar undoubtedl 

believe that it is the external object which we 
immediately perceive, and not a repreſentative 


image of it only. It is for this reaſon, that 


they look upon it as perfect lunacy to call in 
queſtion the exiſtence of external objects. 


It ſeems to be admitted as a firſt principle by 


the learned and the unlearned, that what is 
really perceived muſt exiſt, and that to perceive 
what does not exiſt is impoſſible, So far the 


unlearned man and the Philoſopher agree, 


The unlearned man fays, I perceive the exter- 


nal object, and I perceive it to exiſt. Nothing 
can be more abſurd than to doubt of it. The 


Peripatetic ſays, what I perceive is the very 
identical form of the object, which came im- 
mediately from the object, and makes an im- 
preſſion upon my mind, as a ſeal does upon 
wax; and therefore, I can have no doubt of 
the exiſtence of an object whoſe form I perceive, 
But what ſays the Carteſian? I perceive not, 
ſays he, the external object itſelf. So far he 
agrees with the Peripatetic, and differs from the 
unlearned man. Burt I perceive an image, or 
form, or idea, in my own mind, or in 


brain. I am certain of the exiſtence of the 
idea, becauſe I immediately perceive it. But 
how this idea is formed, or what it repreſents, 


is not- ſelf-evident; and therefore I muſt find 
arguments, by which, from the exiſtence * 
15 
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HA b. the idea which I perceive, I can infer the exiſ. 


VIII. tence of an external object which it repreſents, 


— As I take this to be a juſt view of the. 


ciples of the unlearned man, of the Peripate- 
tic, and of the Carteſian, ſo I think they all 
reaſon conſequentially from their ſeveral prin- 
ciples; that the Carteſian has ſtrong —— 
to doubt of the exiſtence of external objects; 
the Peripatetic very little ground of doubt; 
and the unlearned man none at all: And that 
the difference of their ſituation ariſes from this, 
chat the unlearned man has no hypotheſis; the 
Peripatetic leans upon an hypotheſis; and the 
Carteſian upon one half of that hypotheſis. 
Ds CARTES, according to the ſpirit of his 
own philoſophy, ought to have doubted of both 
parts of the 2 hypotheſis, or to have 
given his reaſons why he adopted one part, as 
well as why he rejected the other part; eſpeci- 
ally, ſince the unlearned, who have the faculty 
of perceiving objects by their ſenſes in no left 
perfection than Philoſophers, and ſhould there- 
fore know, as well as they, what it is they 
perceive, have been unanimous in this, that 
the objects they perceive are not ideas in their 
own minds, but things external. It might 
have been expected, that a Philoſopher who 
was ſo cautious as not to take his own exiſtence 
for granted without proof, would not have ta- 
ken it for granted, without proof, that every 
thing he perceived was only ideas in his own 
mind. 

But if Des CarTzs made a raſh ſtep in this, 
as I apprehend he did, he ought 51 to bear 
the blame alone. His fucceſſors have ſtill con- 
tinued in the ſame track, and, after his, exam- 
ple, have adopted one part of the ancient the- 
ory, 
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ory, to wit, that the objects we immediately CH A P. 
percieve are ideas only. All their ſyſtems are * 


built on this foundation. 


CY AP. IX. 
. Of the Sentiments of Mr. Locke, 


HE reputation which Lockx's Eflay on 
T human underſtanding had at home from 
the beginning, and which it has gradually ac- 
quired abroad, is a ſufficient teſtimony of its 
merit. There is perhaps no book of the me- 
taphyſical kind that has been ſo generally read 
by thoſe who underſtand the language, or that 
is more adapted to teach men to think with 
preciſion, and to inſpire them with that candour 
and love of truth, which is the genuine ſpirit 


of philoſophy. He gave, I believe, the firſt 


example in the Engliſh language of writing on 
ſuch abſtract ſubjects, with a remarkable de- 

ee of ſimplicity and perſpicuity; and in this 
e has been happily imitated by others that 
came after him. No author hath more ſuc- 


ceſsfully pointed out the danger of ambiguous 


words, and the importance of having diſtinct 
and determinate notions in judging and rea- 
—_ His obſervations on the various pow- 
ers of th 


e human underſtanding, on the uſe 
and abuſe of words, and on the extent and 


limits of human knowledge, are drawn from 
attentive reflection on the operations of his own 
mind, the true ſource of To 

theſe ſubjects; and ſhew an uncommon degree 
of penetration and judgment. But he needs no 
panegyric of mine, and I mention theſe Pikes 


eal knowledge on 
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C n A P. only that, when I have occafion to differ from 
him, I may not be thought inſenſible of the 
merit of an author whom I highly reſpect, and 
to whom I owe my firſt lights in thoſe ſtudies, 
as well as my attachment to them. 

He ſets out in his Eſſay with a full convic- 
tion, common to him with other Philoſophers, 
that ideas in the mind are the objects of all our 
thoughts in every operation of the underſtand. 
ing. This leads him to uſe the word idea ſo 
very frequently, beyond what was uſual in the 
Engliſh language, that he thought it neceſſary 
in his introduction to make this apology: * It 
being that term, ſays he, which, I think, 

c ſerves beſt to ſtand for whatſoever i is the ob- 
te ject of underſtanding, when a man thinks; 

* I have uſed it to expreſs whatever is meant 

by phantaſm, notion, ſpecies, or whatever 

it is which the mind can be employed abcut 
in thinking; and] could not avoid frequent. 

„hy uſing it. I preſume it will be granted 
„ me, that there are ſuch ideas in mens 

te minds; every man is conſcious of them in 

„ himſelf, and mens words and actions will 

« ſatisfy him that they are in others.” 
Speaking of the reality of our knowledge, 

he ſays, © It is evident the mind knows not 

e things immediately, but only by the inter- 

* vention of the ideas it has of them: Our 
* knowledge therefore is real, only ſo far as 

& there is a conformity | between our ideas and 

e the reality of things. But what ſhall be here 

te the criterion? How ſhall the mind, when it 

te perceives nothing but its own ideas, know 

* that they agree with things themſelves? This, 

e though it ſeems not to want difficulty, yet 

I think there be two ſorts of ideas that we 

bc may be aſſured agree with things.” 3 
| : | * ' P 
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We ſee that Mr Locks was aware no lef; © HAP. 
than DESs CAR TESs, that the doctrine of ideas I 


made it neceſſary, and at the ſame time difficult, 


to prove the exiſtence of a material world with- 


out us; becauſe the mind, according to that 
doctrine, perceives nothing but a world of 
ideas in it {elf. Not only Des CarTes, but 
MA1.EBRANCHE, ARNAULD, and NoRRIS, had 
perceived this difficulty, ard attempted to re- 
move it with little ſucceſs. Mr. Locks at- 


tepmts the ſame thing; but his arguments are 


feeble. Heeven ſeems to be conſcious of this: 
For he concludes his reaſoning with this obſer- 
vation, That we have evidence ſufficient to 


“direct us in attaining the good and avoiding 


the evil, cauſed by external objects, and 
* that this is the important concern we have 
4 in being made acquainted with them.“ This 
indeed is ſaying no more than will be granted 
by thoſe who deny the exiſtence of a material 
world, 

As there is no material difference between 


Locks and Des CarTEs with regard to the 


perception of objects by the ſenſes, there is 


the leſs occaſion, in this place, to take notice 


of all their differences in other points. They 
differed about the origin of our ideas. Des 
CarTEs thought ſome of them were innate: 

The other maintained, that there are no innate 
ideas, and that they are all derived from two 
ſources, to wit, ſen _ and reflection; mean- 
ing by ſenſation, the operations of our exter- 
nal ſenſes; and by reflection, that attention 


which we are capable of giving to the operati- 


ons of our own minds. 
They differed with regard to the efſence both 
of matter and of mind: The Britiſh Philoſo- 


pher 
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CH A P.pher holding, that the real eſſence of both is 
IX. beyond the reach of human knowledge; the 
other conceiving, that the very eſſence of mind 
conſiſts in thought; and that of matter in ex- 
tenſion; by which he made matter and ſpace 
not to differ in reality, and no part of ſpace to 

be void of matter. | 
Mr. Lock explained, more diſtinctly than 
bad been done before, the operations of the 
mind in claſſing the various objects of thought, 
and reducing them to genera and ſpecies. He 
was the firſt, I think, who diſtinguiſhed in ſub. 
ſtances what he calls the nominal eſſence, which 
is only the notion we form of a genus or ſpe- 
cies, and which we expreſs by a definition ; 
from the real eſſence or internal conſtitution of 
the thing, which makes it to be what it is. 
Without this diſtinction, the ſubtile diſputes 
which tortured the ſchoolmen for ſo many ages, 
in the controverſy between the nominaliſts and 
realiſts, could never be brought to an iſſue. 
He ſhews diſtinctly how we form abſtract and 
general notions, and the uſe and neceſſity of | 
| 
| 


them in reaſoning. And as {according to the 
received principles of Philoſophers) every no- 
tion of our mind mult have for its object an 
idea in the mind itſelf; he thinks that we form 
abſtract ideas by leaving out of the idea of an 
individual every thing wherein it differs from 
other individuals of the ſame ſpecies or genus; 
and that this power of forming abſtract ideas, 
is that which chiefly diſtinguiſhes us from brute 
animals, in whom he could ſee no evidence of 
any abſtract ideas. 
Since the time of Dzs Cax res, Philoſophers 
have differed much with regard to the ſhare 
they aſcribe to the mind itlelf, in the fabric 


tion 
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tion of thoſe repreſentative beings called ideas, C 1 5 P. 


and the manner in which this work is carried 


on. | 
Of the authors I have met with, Dr. Ro; ER T 


Hook is the moſt explicit. He was one of the 
moſt ingenious and active members of the 
Royal Society of London at its firſt inſtitution; 
and frequently read lectures to the Society, 
which were publiſhed among his poſthumous 
works. In his lectures upon light, Sect. 7. he 
makes ideas to be material Moe ad 
thinks that the brain is furnithed with a proper 
kind of matter for fabricating the ideas of each 
ſenſe. The ideas of ſight he thinks are formed 
of a kind of matter reſembling the Bononian 
ſtone, or ſome kind of phoſphorus; that the 
ideas of ſound are formed of ſome matter re- 
ſembling the chords or glaſſes which take a 
ſound from the vibrations of the air; and ſo 
of the reſt, 

The ſoul, he thinks, may fabricate ſome 
hundreds of thoſe ideas in a day; and that as 
they are formed, they are puſhed farther of 
from the centre of the brain -where the ſoul 
reſides. By this means they make a continued 
chain of ideas, coyled up in the brain, the 
firſt end of which is fartheſt removed from the 
centre or ſeat of the ſoul; and the other end 
is always at the centre, 'being the laſt idea 
formed, which is always preſent the moment 


when conſidered; and therefore, according as 


there 1s a greater number of ideas between the 


preſent ſenſation or thought in the centre and - 


any other, the ſoul is apprehenſive of a larger 
portion of time interpoſed. 
Mr. Locke has not entered into ſo minute 


a detail of this manufacture of ideas; but he 


alcribes 
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CH A P. aſcribes to the mind a very conſiderable hand 
in forming its own ideas. With regard to our 
ſenſations, the mind 1s paſſive, “ they being 


* produced in us, only by different degrees 
« and modes of motiòn in our animal ſpirite, 
* variouſly agitated by external objects:“ 
Theſe, however, ceaſe to be, as ſoon as they 


_ ceaſe to be perceived; but, by the faculties of 


memory and imagination, “the mind has an 
4 ability, when it wills, to revive them again, 
and, as it were, to paint them anew upon 
„ itſelf, though ſome with more, ſome with 
6 leſs difficulty. $ 

As to the ideas of reflection, he aſcribes them 
to no other cauſe but to that attention which 


the mind is capable of giving to its own ope- 
rations: Theſe, therefore, are formed by the 


mind itſelf. He aſcribes likewiſe to the mind 
the power of compounding its ſimple ideas into 
complex ones of various forms; of repeating 
them, and adding the repetitions together; of 
dividing and claſſing them; of comparing them, 
and, from that compariſon, of forming the 
ideas of their relation; nay, of forming a ge- 
neral idea of a ſpecies or genus, by taking 
from the idea of an individual every thing by 
which it is diſtinguiſhed from other individuals 
of the kind, till at laſt it becomes an abſtract 
general idea, common to all the individuals of 
OY + © A IRS | 

Theſe, I think, are the powers which Mr. 


Locke aſcribes to the mind itſelf in the fabri- 


cation of its ideas. Biſhop BerKeLey, as we 


ſhall ſee afterwards, abridged them conſidera- 


bly, and Mr. Hunz much more. 


The ideas we have of the various qualities 


of bodies are not all, as Mr. Locks thinks, of 


the 


my . — 
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the ſame kind. Some of them are images or CH AP. 
reſemblances of what is really in the body; IX. 
others are not. There are certain qualities 
inſeparable from matter; ſuch as extenſion, 
ſolidity, figure, mobility. Our ideas of theſe 
are real reſemblances of the qualities in the 
body; and theſe he calls primary qualities: But 
colour, ſound, taſte, ſmell, heat, and cold, he 
calls ſecondary qualities, and thinks that they 
are only powers in bodies of producing cer- 
tain ſenſations in us; which ſenſations have no- 
thing reſembling them, though they are com- 
monly thought to be exact reſemblances of 
ſomething in the body. Thus, ſays he, the 
4 1dea 1 heat or light, which we receive, by 
« our eye or touch, from thg ſun, are com- 
* monly thought real qualities exiſting in the 
« ſun, and ſomething more than mere powers 
« in it.“ ID: N 

The names of primary and ſecondary qua- 
lities, were, I believe, firſt uſed by Mr. Locks; 
but the diſtinction, which they expreſs, was 
well underſtood by DES CarTes, and is ex- 
plained by him in his Principia, part 1. ſect. 
69, 70, 71. : . | 

Although no author has-more merit than Mr. 
Locks, in pointing out the ambiguity of words, 
and reſolving, by that means, many kno 
queſtions, which had tortured the wits of the 
ſchoolmen; yet, I apprehend he has been 
ſometimes miſled by the ambiguity of the word 
idea, which he uſes ſo often almoſt in every 
page of his eſſay. | 

In the explication given of this word, we 
took notice of two meanings given to it; a po- 
pular and a philoſophical. In the popular mean- 
ing, to have an idea of any thing, ſignifies 
nothing more than to think of it. 
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Although 


muß n 
CHAP. Although the operations of the mind are D 


IX. moſt properly and naturally, and indeed moſt le 
commonly in all vulgar languages, expreſſed h. 
by active verbs, there is another way of ex. 7 0 
preffing them leſs common, but ae ell h: 
underſtood. To think of a thing, and to 5 | te 


a thought of it; to believe a thing, and to have 
a belief of it; to ſee a thing, and have a ſight 
of it; to conceive a thing, and to have a con- 
ception, notion, or idea of it, are phraſes per- 
fecthy fynonymous. In theſe phraſes, the 
thought means nothing but the act of thinking; 
the belief, the act of beheving ; and the con- 
ception, notion, or idea, the act of conceiv. 
ing. To have a clear and diſtinct idea, is, in 
this ſenfe, nothing elſe but to conceive the 
thing clearly and | diſtindly. When the word 
idea is taken in this popular ſenſe, there can 
be no doubt of our having ideas in our minds. 
To think without ideas would be to think with- 
out thought, which is a manifeſt contradicti- 
on. 

But there is another meaning of the word 
idea peeuliar to Phileſophers, and —_— 
upon a philoſophical theory, which t 
never think of. Philoſophers, ancient A 
modern, have maintained, that the operations 
of the mind, like the tools of an artificer, can 
only be employed upon objects that are preſent, 
in the mind, or in the brain, where the mind 

is ſuppoſed to reſide. Therefore, objects that 
are diſtant, in time or place, muſt have a re- 
preſentative in the mind, or in the brain; 
fome image or picture of them, which is the 

| object that the mind contemplates. This re- 
preſentative image was, in the old philoſophy, 
. called a ſpecies or phantaſm. Since the wer 
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Dzs CarTEs, it has more commonly been cal-C H AP. 
| led an idea; and every thought is conceived to N. 
| have an idea of its object. As this has been a 
| common opinion among Philoſophers, as far 
back as we can trace philoſophy, it 1s the leſs 
1 to be wondered at, that they ſhould be apt to 
| confound the operation of the mind in think- 
ing, with the idea or object of thought, which 
is ſuppoſed to be its inſeparable concomitant. 

If we pay any regard to the common ſenſe 

of mankind, thought and the object of thought 
are different things, and ought to be diltin- 
| guiſhed. It is true, thought cannot be with- 
| out an object; for every man who thinks muſt 
b think of ſomething; but the object he thinks 
of is one thing, his thought of that object is 
N another thing. They are diſtinguiſhed in all 
| languages even by the vulgar; and many 
things may be affirmed of thought, that is, 
of the operation of the mind in thinking, which 
cannot without error, and even abſurdity, be 
affirmed of the object of that operation. 

From this, I think it is evident, that if the 
word idea, in a work where it occurs in every 
paragraph, is uſed without any intimation of 
the-ambiguity of the word, ſometimes to ſig- 
nify thought, or the operation of the mind in 
thinking, ſometimes to fignify thoſe internal 
objects of thought which Philoſophers ſuppoſe, 
this muſt occaſion confuſion in the thoughts 
both of the author and of the readers. I take 
this to be the greateſt blemiſh in the Eſſay on 
human underſtanding. I apprehend this is the 
true ſource of ſeveral paradoxical opinions in 
that excellent work, which I ſhall have occaſi- 
on to take notice of. 

A Here 
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CHAP, Here it is very natural to aſk, Whether it : 
| was Mr. Lockz's opinion, that ideas are the ] 
only objects of thought? or, Whether it is not 
poſſible for men to think of things which are K 
not ideas in the mind? | x 
Io this queſtion it is not eaſy to give a direct 
anſwer. On the one hand, he ſays often, in e 
diſtinct and ſtudied expreſſions, that the term B 
idea ſtands for whatever is the object of the * 


x 1 underſtanding when a man thinks, or whate. tl 

11 ver it is which the mind can be employed about et 
aus in thinking : That the mind perceives nothing 5 
1 but its own ideas: That all knowledge conſiſts fi 
* in the perception of the agreement or difagree- la 
ment of our ideas: That we can have no th 
| knowledge farther than we have ideas. Theſe, fo 
51 and many other expreſſions of the like import, to 
l evidently imply, that every object of thought ſe) 
FL mult be an idea, and can be nothing elle. ti 

51 On the other hand, I am perſuaded that * 
1 Mr. Locks would have acknowledged, that we 1 
{20 may think of ALzxXanDER the Great, or of 5 
4 the planet jupiter, and of numberleſs things, ph 
| which he would have owned are not ideas in the 

the mind, but objects which exiſt independ- * 

ent of the mind that thinks of them. the 

How ſhall we reconcile the two parts of this and 

apparent contradiction ? All I am able to fay wh 

upon Mr. Locxe's principles to reconcile them, the 

is this, That we cannot think of ALEXANDER, | 

or of the planet Jupiter, unleſs we have in our im 

minds an idea, that is, an image or picture of ob 

thoſe objects. The idea of ALEXANDER is an obj 

image, or picture, or repreſentation of that mo 

hero in my mind; and this idea is the imme- of 


diate object of my thought when I think of 
ALEXANDER. That this was . 


| Vor. I. 
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and that it has been generally the opinion of C H 3 F. 


Philoſophers, there can be no doubt. 

But, inſtead of giving light to the queſtion 
propoſed, it ſeems to involve it in greater 
darkneſs. | 

When I think of ALEXANDER, I am tol 
there is an image or idea of ALEXANDER in 
my mind, which is the immediate obje& of 
this thought. The neceſſary conſequence of 
this ſeems to be, that there are two objects of 
this thought ; the idea, which is in the mind, 
and the perſon repreſented by that idea; the 
firſt, the immediate object of the thought, the 
laſt, the object of the ſanie thought, but not 
the immediate object. This is a hard ſaying ; 
for it makes every thought of things external 
to have a double object. Every man is con- 
ſcious of his thoughts, and yet, upon atten- 
tive reflection, he perceives no ſuch duplicity 
in the object he thinks about. Sometimes 


men ſee objects double, but they always know 


when they do ſo: And I know of no Philoſo- 
pher who has expreſsly owned- this duplicity in 
the object of thought, though it follows neceſ- 
ſarily from maintaining, that, in the ſame 
thought, there is one object, that is immediate 
and in the mind itſelf, and another object, 
which is not immediate, and which is not in 
the mind. 92 
Beſides this, it ſeems very hard, or rather 
impoſſible, to underſtand what is meant by an 
object of thought, is not an immediate 
object of thought. A body in motion may 
move another that was at reſt, by the medium 
of a third body that is interpoſed. This is 


eaſily ynderſtood ; but we are unable to con- 


ceive any medium — between a 3 
ana m4 
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c HA and the thought of that mind; and, to think 


IX. 


of any object by a medium, ſeems to be words 
without any meaning. There is a ſenſe in 
which a thing may be ſaid to be perceived by 
a medium. Thus any kind of ſign may be 
ſaid to be the medium by which I perceive or 


_ underſtand the thing ſignified. The ſign, by 


cuſtom, or compact, or perhaps by nature, in. 


troduces the thought of the thing ſignified, 


But here the thing ſignified, when it is intro. 
duced to the thought, is an object of thought 


no leſs immediate than the ſign was before: 


And there are here two objects of thought, 
one ſucceeding another, which we have ſhown 
is not the caſe with reſpeC to an idea, and the 
object it repreſents. | 

apprehend, therefore, that if Philoſophers 


- will maintain that ideas in the mind are the 


as to make it very difficult to give the attention 
neceſſary to put it always to the ſame meaning: 
And it appears evident, that, in many _ 


dlate objects of thought, muſt neceſſarily drau 


Biſhop BerxKELey and Mr. Hume, who rather 
| choſe to admit the conſequence than to give 
up the principle from which it follows. 


only immediate objects of thought, they will 
be forced to grant that they are the ſole object 
of thought, and that it is impoſſible for men 
to think of any thing elſe. Yet, ſurely, 
Mr. Locks believed that we can think of many 
things that are not ideas in the mind; but he 
ſeems not to have perceived, that the maintain- 
ing that ideas in the mind are the only imme- 


this conſequence along with it. 
The conſequence, however, was ſeen by 


Perhaps it was unfortunate for Mr. Lockt, 
that he uſed the word idea ſo: very frequent), 
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he means nothing more by it but the notion or C H A P. 
conception we have of any object of thought; N. 
that is, the act of the mind in conceiving it. 
and not the obje& conceived, | 
In explaining this word, he ſays, that he uſes 
it for whatever is meant by phantaſm, notion, 
, ſpecies. Here are three ſynonymes to the 
word idea. The firſt and laſt are very proper 
to expreſs the philoſophical meaning of the 
word, being terms of art in the Peripatetic 
philoſophy, and fignifying images of external 
things in the mind, which, according to that 
philoſophy, are objects of thought. But the 
word notion is a word in common language, 
whoſe meaning agrees exactly with the popu- 
lar meaning of the word idea, but not with 
the philoſophical. | 
When theſe two different meanings of the 
word idea are confounded in a ſtudied explica- 
tion of it, there is little reaſon to expect that 
they ſhould be carefully diſtinguiſhed in the 
frequent uſe of it. There are many paſſages 
in the Eſſay, in which, to make them intelli- 
ible, the word idea muſt be taken in one of 
thoſe ſenſes, and many others, in which it 
muſt be taken in the other. It ſeems proba- 
ble, that the author, not attending to this am- 
biguity of the word, uſed it in the one ſenſe 
by or the other, as the ſubjeQ-matter required; 
ner and the far greater part of his readers have 
ire done the ſame. | 
There is a third ſenſe, in which he uſes the 


cr, word not unfrequently, to ſignify objects of 
ly, thought that are not in the mind, but exter- 
ion nal. Of this he ſeems to be ſenſible, and 
ng, ſomewhere makes an apology for it. When he 
es, 


. 


affirms, as he does in innumerable places, that 
| | 1 = 2ll 
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by ideas every object of human thought, whe. 
ther mediate or immediate ; every thing, in a 
word, that can be ſignified by the ſubject, or 
predicate of a propoſition. | 

Thus we fee, that the word idea has three 
different meanings in the Eflay ; and the au- 


thor ſeems to have uſed it ſometimes in one, 
ſometimes in another, without being aware of 


any change in the meaning. e reader 
ſlides eaſily into the fame fallacy, that meani 

occurring moſt readily to his mind whi 

gives the beſt ſenſe to what he reads. I have 
met with perſons profeſſing no ſlight acquain- 
tance with the Eſſay on human underſtanding, 
who maintained, that the word idea, wherever 
it occurs, means nothing more than thought ; 


and that where he ſpeaks of ideas as images in 


the mind, and as objects of thought, he is not 
to be underſtood as ſpeaking properly, but 
figuratively or analogically: And indeed J ap- 
prehend, that it would be no ſmall advantage 
to many paſſages in the book, if they could 


admit of this interpretation. | 


intermediate 


CHAP.all human knowledge conſiſts in the perception p 
4 IX. of the agreement or diſagreement of our ideas, v 
. it is impoſſible to put a meaning upon this, J 
n conſiſtent with his principles, unleſs he means ö 
1 
Wi 
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It is not the fault of this Philoſopher alone 
to have given too little attention to the diſtinc- ty 
tion between the operations of the mind and | 
the objects of thoſe operations. Although K 
this diſtinction be familiar to the vulgar, and a 

found in the ſtructure of all languages, Philo- ti 
ſophers, when they ſpeak of ideas, often con- be 
found the two together; and their theory con- pe 
cerning ideas has led them to do ſo: For ideas pe 
being Epteled to be a ſhadowy kind of beings, 
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intermediate between the thought, and the HAP. 
object of thought, ſometimes ſeem to coaleſce IX. 
with the thought, ſometimes with the object * 
of thought, and ſometimes to have a diſtinct 
exiſtence of their own. 

The ſame philoſophical theory of ideas has 
led Philoſophers to confound the different ope- 
rations of the underſtanding, and to call them 
all by the name of perception. Mr. Locks, 
though not free from this fault, is not ſo often 
chargeable with it, as ſome who came after 
him. The vulgar give the name of perception 
to that immediate knowledge of . ob- 
jects which we have by our external ſenſes. 
This is its proper meaning in our language, 
though ſometimes it may be applied to other 
things metaphorically or analogically. When 
[ think of any thing that does not exiſt, as of 
the republic of Oceana, I do not perceive it; 
I only conceive or imagine it: When I think 
of what happened to me yeſterday, I do not 
perceive but remember it: When I am pained 
with the gout, it is not proper to ſay I per- 
ceive the pain; I feel it; or am conſcious of 
it: It is not an object of perception, but of 
| ſenſation and of conſciouſneſs. So far the 

vulgar diſtinguiſh very properly the different 
operations of the mind, and never confound 
the names of things ſo different in their na- 
ture: But the theory of ideas leads Philoſo—- 
phers to conceive all thoſe operations to be of 
| one nature, and to give them one name: They 
are all, according to that theory, the percep- 
tion of ideas in the mind. Perceiving, remem- 
bering, imagining, being conſcious, are all 
perceiving ideas in the mind, and are called 
perceptians. Hence it is that Philoſophers * 
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CHAP, 


— 


{ov 4 * 5 
of the perceptions of memory, and the percep. 


tions of imagination. They make ſenſation to 
be a perception; and every = we perceive 


by our ſenſes to be an idea of ſenſation : Some. 


times they ſay, that they are conſcious of the 
ideas in their own minds, ſometimes that they 
perceive them. 5 
However improbable it may appear that 
Philoſophers, who have taken pains to ſtudy 
the operations of their own minds, ſhould ex- 
preſs them leſs properly, and leſs diſtinctiy 
than the vulgar, it ſeems really to be the caſe; 
and the only account that can be given of this 
ſtrange phænomenon, I take to be this: That 
the vulgar ſeek no theory to account for the 
operations of their minds; they know that 
they ſee, and hear, and remember, and ima- 
gine; and thoſe who think diſtinctly will ex- 


preſs theſe operations diſtinctly, as their con- 


ſciouſneſs repreſents them to the mind: But 
Philoſophers think that they ought to know 
not only that there are ſuch operations, but 
how they are performed; how they ſee, and 
hear, and remember, and imagine; and, ha- 
ving invented a theory to explain theſe opera- 
tions, by ideas or images in the mind, they 
ſuit their expreſſions to their-theory ; and as 
a falſe comment throws a cloud upon the text, 
fo a falſe theory darkens the phenomena 
which it attempts to explain. | 
We ſhall examine this theory afterwards, 


Here I would only obſerve, that if it is not 


true, it may be expected that it ſhould lead in- 
genious men who adopt it to confound the 


operations of the mind with cheir objects, and 


with one another, even where the common 
language of the unlearned clearly a 
them. 
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them. One that rut to a falſe guide, is in HAP. 


greater danger of being led aſtray than he who 


truſts his own eyes, though he ſhould be bu 


indifferently acquainted with the road, 


CHAP... X. 
Of the Sentiments of Biſhop BERKELEv. 


EORGE BERKELEY, afterwards Bi- 
ſhop of Cloyne, publiſhed his new Theo- 


ry of Viſion in 1709; his Treatiſe on the 


Principles of Human Knowledge in 1710; 
and his Dialogues between Hylas and Philo- 
nous in 1713; being then a Fellow of Trini 

College, Dublin. He is acknowledged uni- 
verſally to have great merit as an excellent 


writer, and a very acute and clear reaſoner on 


the moſt abſtra& ſubjects, not to ſpeak of his 
virtues as a man, which were very conſpicu- 
ous: Yet the doctrine chiefly held forth in the 
Treatiſes above mentioned, eſpecially in the 
two laſt, has generally been thought ſo very 
abſurd, that few can be brought to think that 
he either believed it himſelf, or that he ſeri- 
ouſly meant to perſuade others of its truth. 

e maintains, and thinks he has demonſtra- 
ted, by a varicty of arguments, n on 
principles of philoſophy univerſally received, 
that there is no ſuch thing as matter in the 


univerſe; that ſun and moon, earth and ſea, 


our own bodies, and thoſe of our friends, are 
nothing but ideas in the minds of thoſe who 
think of them, and that they have no exiſtence 
when they are not the objects of thought; 


that all that is in the univerſe may be reduced 
ONE to 
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HAP. to two categories, to wit, minds, and ideas 
H nut however abſurd this doctrine might ap. 


pear to the unlearned, who conſider the ex. 


iſtence of the objects of ſenſe as the moſt evi. 


dent of all truths, and what no man in his ſen. 


ſes can doubt; the Philoſophers who had been 


accuſtomed to conſider ideas as the immediate 
objects of all thought, had no title to view 


this doctrine of BzerKELEyY in ſo unfavourable 
a light, 


hey were taught by Dzs CAR TES, and by 
all that came after him, that the exiſtence of 
the objects of ſenſe is not ſelf-evident, but 


requires to be proved by arguments ; and al- 
though DES CarTxs, and many others, had 


| laboured to find arguments for this purpoſe, 
there did not appear to be that force and clear- 


neſs in them which might have been expected 
in a matter of ſuch importance. Mr. Nokxis 
had declared, that after all the arguments 


that had been offered, the exiſtence of an ex- 


ternal world is only probable, but by no 
means certain. MALEBRANCHE thought it 
reſted upon the authority of revelation, and 
that the aguments drawn from reaſon were 
not perfectly concluſive. Others thought, 
that the argument from revelation was a 
mere ſophiſm, becauſe revelation comes to us 
by our ſenſes, and muſt reſt upon their au- 
thority. | 2 as 

Thus we fee, that the new philoſophy had 
been making gradual approaches towards 
BERKELEY's opinion; and, whatever others 
might do, the Philoſophers had no title to 
look upon it as abſurd, or unworthy of a fair 


examination. Several authors attempted to 


anſwer 


w- 72. 
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anſwer his arguments, but with little ſucceſs, CH AP. 
and others acknowledged that they could nei- X. 
ther anſwer them nor affent to them. It i 
probable the Biſhop made but few converts to 
his doctrine; but it is certain he made ſome ; 
and that he himſelf continued, to the end of 
his life, firmly perſuaded, not only of its truth, 
but of its great importance for the improve- 
ment of human knowledge, and eſpecially for 
the defence of religion. Dial. Pref. © If the 
„principles which I here endeavour to pro- 
% pagate are admitted for true, the conſe. 
4 quences which I think evidently flow from 
e thence are, that atheiſm and ſcepticiſm will 
be utterly. deſtroyed, many intricate points 
made plain, great difficulties ſolved, ſeve- 
* ral ufeleſs s of ſcience retrenched, ſpe- 
«* culation referred to practice, and men re- 
duced from paradoxes to common ſenſe.” 
In the Theory of viſion, he goes no farther 
than to aſſert that the objects of fight are no- 
thing but ideas in the mind, granting, or at 
leaſt not denying, that there is a tangible 
world, which 1s really external, and which 
exiſts whether we perceive it or not. Whe- 
ther the reaſon of this was, that his ſyſtem had 
not, at that time, wholly opened to his own 
mind, or whether he thought it prudent to let 
it enter into the minds of his readers by de- 
grees, I cannot ſay. I think he inſinuates the 
laſt as the reaſon in the Principles of human 
knowledge. u ON 
The Theory of viſion, however, taken 
itſelf, and without relation to the main b 
of his ſyſtem, contains very important diſcove- 
ries, and marks of great genius. He diſtin- 
guiſhes, more accurately than any 2 
ore 


186. 


Dr 


before him, between the immediate objects of 
ſight, and thoſe of the other ſenſes which are 
early aſſociated with them. He ſhews, that 
diſtance, of itſelf, and immediately, is not 
ſeen; but that we learn to judge of it by cer- 
tain ſenſations and perceptions which are con- 


nected with it. This is a very important ob- 


ſervation; and, I believe, was firſt made 
by this author. It gives much new light to 
the operations of our ſenſes, and ſerves to ac- 
count for many phænomena in optics, of 
which the greateſt adepts in that ſcience had 
always either given a falſe account, or acknow. 
ledged that they could give none at all. 

We may obſerve, by the way, that the in- 
genious author ſeems not to have attended to 
a diſtinction, by which his general aſſertion 
ought to have been limited. It is true that 
the diſtance of an object from the eye is not 
immediately ſeen ; but there is a certain kind 
of diſtance of one object from another which 
we ſee immediately. The author acknowledg- 
es, that there is a viſible extenſion, and viſible 
figures, which are proper objects of fight; 
there muſt thefore be a viſible diſtance. ro- 


nomers call it angular diſtance; and although 


they meaſure it by the angle, which is made 
by two lines drawn from the eye to the two 
diſtant objects, yet it is immediately perceived 
by ſight, even by thoſe who never thought of 
that angle. 1 

He led the way in ſhewing how we learn to 
perceive the diſtance of an object from the eye, 


though this ſpeculation was carried farther by 
others who came after him. He made the 


diſtinction between that extenſion and figure 
which we perceive by ſight only, and . 
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| which we perceive by touch; calling the firſt, Q H AP. 
| viſible, the laſt, tangible extenſion and figure. | 
He ſhewed likewiſe, that tangible extenſion, 
and not viſible, is the object of geometry, al- 
though Mathematicians commonly ute viſible 
diagrams in their demonſtrations. 
The notion of extenſion and figure which 

we get from fight only, and that which we 
et from touch, have been ſo conſtantly con- 
joined from our infancy in all the judgm. 
we form of the objects of ſenſe, that it requi- 
red great abilities to diſtingutth them accurate- 
ly, and to afhgn to each ſenſe what truly be- 
longs to it; © ſo difficult a thing it is, as 
BERKELEY juſtly obſerves, © to diſſolve an 
union ſo early begun, and confirmed by ſo 
„long a habit.” This point he has laboured, 
through the whole of the Eſſay on viſion, with 
that uncommon penetration and judgment 
| which he poſſeſſed, and with as great ſucceſs 
as could be expected in a firſt attempt upon 
fo abſtruſe a ſubject. 

He concludes this Eſſay, by ſhewing, in no 
leſs than ſeven ſections, the notions which an 
| intelligent being, endowed with fight, without 
the ſenſe of touch, might form of the objects 
of ſenſe, This ſpeculation, to ſhallow think- 
ers, may appear to be egregious trifling. To 
Biſhop BzxxELEy it appeared in another light, 
and will do ſo to thoſe who are capable of en- 
tering into it, and who know the importance 
of it, in ſolving many of the phznomena of 
viſion. He ſeems, indeed, to have exerted 
more force of genius in this than in the main 
branch of his ſyſtem. 

In the new philoſophy, the pillars by which 
the exiſtence of a material world was * 


—_ : esa r 


CH AP. ed, were ſo feeble, that it did not require the 
X. force of a SausON to bring them down; and 
in this we have not ſo much reaſon to admire 


the ſtrength of BERKELTV's genius, as his 


boldneſs in publiſhing to the world an opinion, 
which the unlearned would be apt to interpret 
as the ſign of a crazy intellect. A man who 
was firmly perſuaded of the doctrine univer- 
fally received by Philoſophers concerning ideas, 
if he could but take courage to call in queſtion 
the exiſtence of a material world, would eaſi- 

If find unanſwerable arguments in that doc- 
trine. Some truths there are, ſays Brx- 
„% KELEY, ſo near and obvious to the mind, 
<* that a man need only open his e ms. to ſee 
© them. Such, he adds, I take this impor- 
tant one to be, that all the choir of — 4 
Se and furniture of the earth; in a word, all 
© thoſe bodies which compoſe the mighty 
frame of the world, have not any ſubſiſtence 
without a mind.” Princ. $ 6. 

The principle from which this important 
coneluſion is obviouſly deduced, is laid down 
in the firſt ſentence of his principles of know- 
ledge as evident ; and indeed it has always 
been acknowledged by Philoſophers, © It is 
<< evident, ſays he, to any one who takes a 
% ſuryey of the objects of human knowledge, 
„that they are either ideas actually imprinted 
4 on the ſenſes, or elſe ſuch as are perceived, 

© by attending to the paſſions and operations 

of the mind: or, laſtly, ideas formed by 

* help of memory and imagination, either 

* compounding, dividing, or barely repre- 

« ſenting thoſe originally ne in the fore- 
“ faid Ways.“ 

| This 
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This is the foundation on which the whole C H AP. 


exiſtence of a material world muſt be a 
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22 reſts. If this be true; then, indeed, X. 
e 


dream that has impoſed upon all mankind 
from the beginning of the world. 

The foundation on which ſuch a fabric reſts 
ought to be very ſolid, and well eſtabliſhed ; 
yet BERKELEY ſays nothing more for it than 
that it is evident. If he means that it is ſelf- 
evident ; this, indeed, might be a good rea- 
ſon for not offering any direct argument in 
proof of it. But I apprehend this cannot juſtly 
be ſaid. Self-evident propofitions are thoſe 
which appear evident to every man of ſound 
underſtanding who apprehends the meaning of 
them diſtinaly, and attends to them without 
prejudice. Can this be ſaid of this propoſiti- 
on, that all the objects of our knowledge are 
ideas in our own minds ? I believe, that, to any 
man uninſtructed in philoſophy, this propoſi- 
tion will appear very improbable, if not ab- 
ſurd. However ſcanty his knowledge may be, 
he conſiders the ſun and moon, the earth and 
ſea, as objects of it: And it will be difficult to 
perſuade him, that thoſe objects of his know- 
ledge are ideas in his own mind, and have no 
. when he does not think of them. 
If I may preſume to ſpeak my own ſentiments, 
I once believed this doctrine of ideas ſo firmly, 
as to embrace the whole of BzrxkELEY's ſyſtem 
in conſequence of it; till, finding other con- 
ſequences to follow from it, which gave me 
more uneaſineſs than the want of a material 
world, it came into my mind, more than forty 
avg ago, to put the queſtion, What evidence 

ve I for this doQrine, that all the objects of 
my knowledge are ideas in my own _— 

rom 
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CHAP.From that time to the preſent, I have been 
X. candidly and itnpartially, as I think, ſeeking 
— for the evidence of this principle, but can 
find none, excepting the authority of Philoſo- 
hers. | 7 . on 
: We ſhall have occaſion to examine its evi. 
dence afterwards. I would at preſent only 
obſerve, that all the arguments brought by 
BerKELEY againſt the exiſtence of a material 
world are grounded upon it ; and that he has 
not attempted to give any evidence for it, but 
takes it for granted, as other Philoſophers had 
done before him. 
But ſuppoſing this principle to be true, 
BeREKELIV's ſyſtem is impregnable. No de. 
monſtration can be more evident than his rea- 
ſoning from it. Whatever 1s perceived is an 
idea, and an idea can only exiſt in a mind, 
It has no exiſtence when it is not perceived; 
nor can there be any thing like an idea, but 
an idea. | 
So ſenſible he was, that it required no la- 
borious reaſoning to deduce his ſyſtem from 
the principle laid down, that he was afraid of 
being thought needleſsly prolix in handling 
the ſubject, and makes an apology for it. 
Princ. $ 22. To what purpoſe is it, fays 
< he, to dilate, upon that which may be de- 
0 monſtrated, with the utmoſt evidence, in 
4 a line or two, to any one who is capable 
of the leaſt reflection.“ But though his 
demonſtration might have been comprehended 
in a line or two, he very prudently thougli, 
that an opinion, which the world would be 
apt to look upon as a monſter of abſurdity, 
would not be able to- make its way at once, 
even by the force of a naked demonſtration. 


He 
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He obſerves juſtly, Dial. 2. That though HAF. 
« a demonſtration be never ſo well grounded, 
« and fairly propoſed, yet, if there is, withal, 
« a ſtrain of prejudice, or a wrong bias on 
e the underſtanding, can it be expected to 
“ perceive clearly, and adhere firmly to the 
« truth? No; there is need of time and 
« pains; the attention muſt be awakened 
« and detained, by a frequent. repetition of 
te the ſame thing, placed often in the ſame, 
« often in different lights.“ 

It was therefore neceſſary to dwell upon it, 
and turn it on all ſides till it became familiar; 
to conſider all its conſequences, and to obviate 
every prejudice and prepoſſeſſion that might 
hinder its admittance. It was even a matter of 
ſome difficulty to fit it to common language, 
ſo far as to enable men to ſpeak and reaſon 
about it intelligibly. Thoſe who have entered 
ſeriouſly into BERKELEY's ſyſtem, have found, 
after all the aſſiſtance which his writings give, 


a- that time and practice are neceſſary to acquire 
m the habit of ſpeaking and thinking diſtinctly 
of upon it. | 
lg BERRKELEVY foreſaw the oppoſition that 
t. would be made to his ſyſtem, from two dif- 
ſs ferent quarters; fir/t, from the Philoſophers ; 
A and, ſecondly, from the vulgar, who are led 
in by the plain dictates of nature. The firſt he 
le had the courage to oppoſe openly and avow- 
* cdly; the ſecond he dreaded much more, and 
2d therefore takes a great deal of pains, and, I 
, think, uſes ſome art, to court into his party. 
e This is particularly obſervable in his Dia- 
Jy logues. He ſets out with a declaration, Dial. 
6. I. © That, of late, he had quitted ſeveral of 
1 _ © the ſublime notions he had got in the ſchools 


6c of 


CHAP.« of the Philoſoph 
X. and affures HyLas, his 


„rr 


opinions.“ 
ellow- di 
„ That, ſince this revolt from metaphyſical 
* notions to the plain dictates of nature, and 
common ſenſe, he found his underſtanding 
4 ſtrangely enlightened; ſo that he could now 
* eafily comprehend a great many things, 
„ which before were all myſtery and riddle.” 
Pref. to Dial. If his — are admitted 
* for true, men will be reduced from para- 
„ doxes to common ſenſe.” At the ſame 
time, he acknowledges, That they carry 
« with them a great oppoſition to the prejudi- 
e ces of Philoſophers, which have fo far pre- 
4 yailed againſt the common ſenſe and natu · 
<*© ral notions of mankind.” 
When HrLas objects to him, Dial. z. 
% You can never perſuade me PriLonovs, 
e that the denying of matter or corporeal ſub- 
* ſtance is not repugnant. to the univerſal 
« ſenſe of mankind.” He anſwers, © I wiſh 
„both our opinions were fairly ſtated, and 
<* ſubmitted to the judgment of men who had 
< plain common ſenſe, without the prejudices 
„ of a learned education. Let me be repre- 
« ſented as one who truſts his ſenſes, who 
* thinks he knows the things he ſees and feels, 
„ and entertains no doubt of their exiſtence. 
* —If by material ſubſtance is meant only 
*« ſenſible body, that which is ſeen and felt, 
“ (and the unphiloſophical part of the world, 
* dare ſay mean no more), then I am more 
certain of matter's exiſtence than you or 
any other Philoſopher pretend to be. If 
there be any thing which makes the gene- 
“ rality of mankind averſe from the notions 


ers for vul 


LJ eſpoule, it is a miſapprehenfion that I de- 
2 * ny 
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« is you who are guilty of that, and not I, 
« it follows, that, in truth, their averſion is 
« againſt your notions, and not mine; —I am 
content to appeal to the common ſenſe of 
« the world for the truth of my notion. I am 
te of a. vulgar caſt, ſimple enough to believe 
« my ſenſes, and to leave things as I find 
« them. I cannot, for my life, help thinking 
© that ſnow is white, and fire hot.“ 
When Hvy1:as is at laſt entirely converted, 
he obſerves to Pr1Lonous; „ After all, the 
* controverſy about matter, in the ric ac- 
e ceptation of it, lies altogether between you 
„ and the Philoſophers, whoſe principles, I 
&« acknowledge, ate not near ſo natural, or 
“ ſo agreeable to the common ſenſe of 
* mankind, and holy. ſcripture, as yours.” 
Pan.owous obſerves in the end, © That he 
does not pretend to be a ſetter up of new 
& notions, his endeavours tend only to unite, 
* and to place in a clearer light, that truth 
* which was before ſhared between the vulgar, 
„ and the Philoſophers ; the former being of 
* opinion, that thoſe things they immediate- 
ly perceive ate the real things; and the lat- 
* ter, that the things immediately perceived 
* are ideas which exiſt only in the mind; 

* which two things put together do, in effect, 
* conſtitute the ſubſtance of what he advan- 
ces!” And he concludes by obſervi ing, 
* That thoſe principles, which at firſt view: 


as , lead to ſcepticiſm, purſued to a certain 


* point, bring men back to common ſenſe.” . 
Theſe paſſages ſhow ſufficiently the author's 
concern to reconcile his ſyſtem to the plain dic- 
tates of nature and conimon ſenſe, while he 
Von. I; 0 expreſſes 
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CH A P. expreſſes no concern to reconcile it to the re. 


X. 


— 


ceived doctrines of Philoſophers. He is fond 
to take part with the vulgar againſt the Philo. 
ſophers, and to vindicate common ſenſe againſt 
their innovations. What pity is 1t that he did 
not carry this ſuſpicion of the doctrine of Phi. 
loſophers ſo far as to doubt of that philoſophi- 
cal tenet on which his whole ſyſtem 1s built, 
to wit, that the things immediately perceived 
by the ſenſes are ideas which exiſt only in the 
mind! 


the vulgar opinion and that of BERKELEV to 
meet. And to accompliſh this, he ſeems to 
me to draw each out of its line towards the 


other, not without ſome ſtraining. 


The vulgar opinion he reduces to this, that 
the very things which we perceive by our ſen- 
ſes do really exiſt. This he grants : For theſe 
things, ſays he, are ideas in our minds, or 
complexions of ideas, to which we give one 


name, and conſider as one thing ; theſe are 


the immediate objects of ſenſe, and theſe do 
really. exiſt, As to the notion, that thoſe 
things have an abſolute external exiſtence, 
independent of being perceived by any mind, 
he thinks that this is no notion of the vulgar, 


but a refinement of Philoſophers ; and that the 


notion of material ſubſtance, as a ſubſtratum, 
or ſupport of that collection of ſenſible quali- 
ties to which we give the name of an apple or 
a:melon, is likewiſe an invention of Philoſo- 
phers, and is not found with the vulgar till 
they are inſtructed by Philoſophers. The ſub- 
ſtance not being an object of ſenſe, the vulgar 
never think of it ; or, if they are taught the 
uſe of the word, they mean no more * it 

| ut 


After all, it ſeems no eaſy matter to make 
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they, from finding them conjoined in nature, &. 

. have been accuſtomed to call by one name, 

l and to conſider as one thing. 

i Thus he draws the vulgar opinion near to 

4 his own; and, that he may meet it half way, 

4 he acknowledges, that material things have a 

, real exiſtence out of the mind of this or that N 

( perſon ; but the queſtion, ſays he, between i 

© the materialiſt and me, is, Whether they have NF 
an abſolute exiſtence diſtinct from their bein 18 

e perceived by God, and exterior to all minds? { | 

0 This indeed, he ſays, ſome Heathens and {i 

0 Philoſophers have affirmed; but whoever en- 1 

e tertains notions of the Deity, ſuitable to the 1 
holy ſcripture, will be of another opinion. 1 

at But here an objection occurs, which it re- ; 1 

l- quired all his ingenuity to anſwer: It is this: . 

le The ideas in my mind cannot be the fame | I 

Ir with the ideas of any other mind ; therefore, 1 

Ic if the objects I perceive be only ideas, it is 5 

e impoſſible that the objects I perceive can exiſt 11 

0 any where, when I do not perceive them; i} 

le and it is impoſhble that two or more minds 11 

„ can perceive the ſame object. | (/ 

l, To this BerkELEy anſwers, that this ob- 9 

7, jection preſſes no leſs the opinion of the ma- i 

le terialiſt Philoſopher than his: But the difficul- 

l, ty is to make his opinion coincide with the no- 

i- tions of the vulgar, who ate firmly perſuaded, 

T that the very identical objects which they per- 

0- ceive, continue to exiſt when they do not per- * 

il ceive them; and who are no leſs firmly per- 

b- ſuaded, that when ten men look at the ſun or 

2 moon, they all ſee the ſame individual ob- 

X Ject. | 
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To reconcile this repugnancy, he obſerves; 


X. Dial, 3. © That if the term ſame be taken in 
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the vulgar acceptation, it is certain, (and not 
at all repugnant to the principles he main- 
tains,) that different perſons may perceive 
the ſame thing ; or the ſame thing or idea 
exiſt in different minds. Words are of ar- 
bitrary impoſition ; and ſince men are uſed 
to apply the word /ame, where no diſtincti- 
on or variety 1s perceived, and he does not 
pretend to alter their perceptions, it follows, 
that as men have ſaid before, ſeveral ſaw 
the ſame thing; fo they may, upon like oc- 


* caſions, ſtill continue to uſe the ſame phraſe 


without any deviation, either from proprie- 
ty of language or the truth of kings : But 
if the term /ame be uſed in the acceptation 
of Philoſophers, who pretend to an abſtrac- 
ted notion of identity, then, according to 
their ſundry definitions of this term, (for 
it is not yet agreed wherein that philoſo- 
phic identity conſiſts,) it may or may not 
be poſſible for divers perſons to perceive the 
ſame thing: But whether Philoſophers 
ſhall think fit to call a thing the ſame or 
no, is, I conceive, of ſmall importance. 
Men may diſpute about identity and diver- 
ſity, without any real difference in their 
thoughts and opinions, abſtracted from 
names.“ ; 25 

Upon the whole, I apprehend that BERKE- 


LEY has carried this attempt to reconcile his 
ſyſtem to the vulgar opinion farther than rea- 
ſon ſupports him ; and he was no doubt temp- 
ted to do fo, from a juſt apprehenſion that, in 
- controverſy of this kind, the common ſenſe 
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mankind is the moſt formidable antago- 
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BERKELZV has employed much pains and CH AP. 
ingenuity to ſhow that his ſyſtem, if received 
and believed, would not be attended with 
thoſe bad conſequences in the condutt of life 
which ſuperficial thinkers may be apt to impute 
to it, His ſyſtem does not take away or make 
any alteration upon our pleaſures or our pains : 
Our ſenſations, whether agreeable or diſagree- 
able, are the ſame upon his ſyſtem as upon 
any other. Theſe are real things, and the on- 
ly things that intereſt us. They are produced 
in us according to certuin laws of nature, by 
which our conduct will be directed in attain= - 
ing the one, and avoiding the other: And it 
is of no moment to us, whether they are pro- 
duced immediately by the operation of ſome 
powerful intelligent being upon our minds; 
or by the mediation of ſome inanimate being 
which we call matter. 7 

The evidence of an all-governing mind, fo 
far from being weakened, ſeems to appear 
even in a more ſtriking light upon his hypo- 
theßs, than upon the common one. The 
powers which inanimate matter is ſuppoſed to 
poſſeſs, have always been the ſtrong hold of 
Atheiſts, to which they had recourſe in de- 
fence of their ſyſtem. This fortreſs of atheiſm 
muſt be moſt effeQually overturned, if there 
is no ſuch thing as matter in the univerſe. In 
all this the Biſhop reaſons juſtly and acutely. 
But there is one uncomfortable conſequence 
of his ſyſtem, which he ſeems not to have at- 
tended to, and from which it will be found 
difficult, if at all poſſible, to guard it. 

The conſequence, I mean, is this, that, 
although it leaves us ſufficient evidence of a 
ſupreme intelligent mind, it ſeems. to take 

| | away 
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CHAP: away all the evidence we have of other intelli. 


a brother, or a friend, is only a parcel of ideas 


' ohh: 8: he F 


gent beings like ourſelves. What I call a father, 


in my own mind; and being ideas in my mind, 
they cannot poſlibly have that relation to ang. 
ther mind which they have to mine, any more 


than the pain felt by me can be the individual 
pain felt by another. I can find no principle 
in BERKTLEx's ſyſtem, which affords me even 
probable ground to, conclude, that there are 


other intelligent beings, like myſelf, in the re- 
lations of father, brother, friend, or tellow-citi- 


zen. I am left alone, as the only creature of 


God in the univerſe, in that forlorn ſtate of 
egoiſm, into which it is ſaid ſome of the diſci- 
ples of Ds CarTEs were brought by his phi- 
lolophy, ; 221 | > 

Of all the opinions that have ever been ad- 
vanced by Philoſophers, this of Biſhop Berxe- 


- LEY, that there is no material world, ſeems the 
- ſtrangeſt, and the moſt apt to bring philoſophy 
into ridicule with plain men who are guided by 
the dictates of nature and common ſenſe. And 


— 


it witl not, I apprehend; be improper to trace 
this progeny of the doctrine of ideas from its 
origin, and to obſerve its gradual progreſs, till 
it acquired ſuch ſtrength, that a pious and learn- 
ed Biſhop had the boldneſs to uſher it into the 
world, as demonſtrable from the principles of 
philoſophy univerſally received, and as an ad- 
mirable expedient for the advancement of 
knowledge, and for the defence of religion. 
During the reign of the Peripatetic philoſo- 


phy, men were little diſpoſed. to doubt, and 


much to dogmatize. The exiſtence of the ob- 
jects of ſenſe was held as a firſt principle; and 
the received doctrine was, that the ſenſible ſpe· 
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cies or idea is the very form of the external ob- C HAP. 
je, juſt ſeparated from the matter of it, and X. 
ſent into the mind that perceives it; ſo that ve. 


find no appearance of ſcepticiſm about the ex. 


iſtence of matter under that philoſophy. 

Dzs CarTEs taught men to doubt even of 
thoſe things that had been taken for firſt: prin- 
ciples.. He rejected the doctrine of ſpecies or 


ideas coming from objects; but ſtill maintained, 


that what we immediately perceive is not the 
external object, but an idea or image of it in 
our mind. This led ſome of his diſciples into 
egoiſm, and to diſbelieve the exiſtence of every 
creature in the univerſe but themſelves and 
their own ideas. | D 
But Dzs CarTzs himſelf, either from drea 
of the cenſure of the Church, which he took 
great care not to provoke, or to ſhun the ridi- 
cule of the world, which might have cruſhed 
his ſyſtem at once, as it did that of the Egoilts 
or, perhaps, from inward conviction, was re- 
ſolved to ſupport the exiſtence of matter. To 
do this conſiſtently with his principles, he found 
himſelf obliged to have recourſe to arguments 
that are  far-fetched,, and not very cogent. 
Sometimes he argues, that our ſenſes are given 
us by God, who is no deceiver; and therefore 


we ought to believe their: teſtimony. But this 


argument is weak; becauſe, according to his 
principles, our ſenſes teſtify no more but that 
ve have certain ideas: And if we draw conclu- 
ſions from this teſtimony, which the premiles 


will not ſupport, we. deceive ourſelves. To 
give more. force to this weak argument, he 


lometimes adds, that we have by nature a 


ſtrong propenſity to believe that there is an ex- 


ternal world correſponding to our ideas. 
| | | MALE» 
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CHAP. 6 thought, that this ſtrong 
X. propenſity is not a ſufficient reaſon for beliey. 
ing the exiſtence of matter; and that it is to 


be received as an article of faith, not certainly 
diſcoverable by reaſon. He is aware that faith 
comes by hearing; and that it may be ſaid that 
prophets, apoſtles, and miracles, are only ideas 
in our minds. But to this he anſwers, That 
though theſe things are only ideas, yet faith 
turns them into realities; and this anſwer, he 
hopes, will ſatisfy thoſe who are not too moroſe. 

It may perhaps ſeem ſtrange, that Locks, 
who wrote ſo much about ideas, thould not ſee 
thoſe conſequences which BERKELE V thought 
ſo obviouſly deducible from that doctrine. Mr. 
Locke ſurely was not willing that the doctrine 
of ideas ſhould be thought to be loaded with 
ſuch conſequences. © He acknowledges, that 
the exiſtence of a material world is not to. be 
received as a firſt principle; nor is it demon- 
ſtrable; but he offers the beſt arguments for it 
he can; and ſupplies the weakneſs of his argu- 
ments by this obſervation, that we have ſuch 
evidence, as is ſufficient to direct us in purſuing 
the good, and avoiding the ill we may receive 
from external things, deren which we have 
no concern. 

There is, indeed, a angle paſſage i in Lockr' $ 
Effay, which may lead one to conjecture, that 
he had a glimpſe: of that ſyſtem which Bexxz- 
LEY afterwards advanced, but thought proper 
to ſuppreſs it within his own breaſt. The paſ- 
ſage is in book 4. chap. 10. where, having 
proved the exiſtence of an eternal intelligent 
mind, he comes to anſwer thoſe who conceive 


that matter alſomuſt be eternal; becauſe we can- 
not conceive howitcouldbe made outof nothing: 
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And having obſerved that the creation of mindsC H AP, 


requires no leſs power than the creation af mat- 
ter, he adds what follows: Nay poſlibly, if 
« ve could emancipate ourſelves from vulgar 
6 notions, and raiſe our thoughts, as far as 
“ they would reach, to a cloſer contemplation 
te of things, we might be able to aim at ſome 
„ dim and ſeeming conception, how matter 
“might at firſt be made, and begin to exiſt 


by the power of that eternal firſt Being; but 


* to give beginning and being to a ſpirit, 


« would be found a more inconceivable effect 


* of omnipotent power. But this being what 
* would perhaps lead us too far from the no- 
* tions on which the philoſophy now in the 
* world is built, it would not be:pardonable 
to deviate ſo far from them, or to enquire, 
* ſo far as grammar itſelf would authoriſe, if 
* the common ſettled opinion oppoſes it; eſ- 
„ pecially in this place, where the received 
doctrine ſerves well enough to our preſent 
* purpoſe.” W 

It appears from this paſſage, #r/, That Mr. 
Locks had'ſome ſyſtem in his mind, perhaps 
not fully digeſted, to which we-might be led, 
by raiſing our thoughts to a cloſer: contempla- 
tion of things, and emancipating them from 
vulgar notions. Secondly, That this ſyſtem 
would lead ſo far from the notions on-which the 
philoſophy now in the world is built, that he 
thought proper to keep it within his on breaſt. 
Thirdly, That it might be doubted whether this 
ſyſtem differed ſo far from the common ſettled 
opinion in reality, as it ſeemed to do in words. 
Fourthly, By this ſyſtem, we might poſſibly be 
enabled to aĩm at ſome dim and ſeeming con- 
ception how matter might at firſt be made and 


— 


* * . 
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CHAP. begin to exiſt; but it would give no aid in con- 
ceiving how a ſpirit might be made. Theſe are 
e characteriſtics of that ſyſtem which Mr. 
Locke had in his mind, and thought it pru- 

dent to ſuppreſs. May they not lead to a pro- 

bable conjecture, that it was the ſame, or ſome. 

thing ſimilar to that of Biſhop BERKELEVYF Ac- 


cording to BErKELEY's ſyſtem, God's creating 


the material world at ſuch a time; means no 
more but that he decreed from that time, to 
produce ideas in the minds of finite ſpirits, in 
that order, and according to thoſe rules, which 
we call the laws of Nature. This, indeed, re- 
moves all difficulty, in conceiving how matter 
was created; and BERKELEV does not fail to 
take notice of the advantage of his ſyſtem on 
that account. But his ſyſtem gives no aid in 
conceiving how a ſpirit may be made. It ap- 
pears therefore, that every particular Mr. Lock: 
has hinted, with regard to that ſyſtem which 
he had in his mind, but thought it prudent to 
ſuppreſs, tallies exactly with the ſyſtem of 
BERKELEY, If we add to this, that BerKkr- 
LEY's ſyſtem follows from Mr Locke's, by 
very obvious conſequence, it ſeems reaſonable 
to conjecture, from the paſſage now quoted, 
that he was not unaware of that conſequence, 
but left it to thoſe who ſhould. come after him 
to carry his principles their full length, when 
they ſhould by time be better eſtabliſhed, and 
able to bear the ſhock of their oppoſition to 
vulgar notions. Mr. Nox Ris, in his Eſſay to- 
wards the theory of the ideal or intelligible 
world, publiſhed in 1701, obſerves, that the 
material world is not an object of ſenſe; becauſe 
ſenſation is within us, and has no object. Its 
exiſtence, therefore, he ſays, is a collection of 
6 eaſon, and not a very evident one. 1 
. From 
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From this detail we may learn, that the doc-CH AP. 


trine of ideas, as it was new modelled by Des 


CarTEs, looked with an unfriendly aſpect * 


on the material world; and although Philoſo- 
phers were very unwilling to give up either, 
they found it a very difficult taſæ to reconcile 
them to each other. In this ſtate of things 
BERKELEY, I think, is reputed the firſt who 


had the daring reſolution to give up the mate- 


rial world altogether, as a ſacrifice to the re- 
ceived philoſophy of ideas. 
But we ought not in this hiſtorical ſketch to 
omit an author of far inferior name, ARTHUR 
CoLLIER, ReQor of Langford Magna, near 
Sarum. He publiſhed a book in 1713, which 
he calls Clavit Univerſalis; or, a new Enquiry 
after Truth: being a demonſtration of the non- 
exiſtence or impoſſibility of an external world. 
His arguments are the ſame in ſubſtance with 


BenkELey's; and he appears to underſtand 
the whole ſtrength of his cauſe: Though he is 


not deficient in metaphyſical acuteneſs, his ſtile 
is diſagreeable, being full of conceits, of new 
coined words, ſcholaſtic terms, and perplexed 
ſentences, He appears to be well acquainted 
with Dzs CaxTzs, MALEBRANCHE, and NoR- 
RIS, as well as with ARISTOTLE and the ſchool- 
men: But what is very ſtrange, it does not 
appear that he had ever heard of Lockz's Eſ- 
lay, which had been publiſhed twenty-four 
ears, or of BERKELEY's Principles of Know- 
edge, which had been publiſhed three years. 
He ſays, he had been ten years firmly con- 
vinced of the non- exiſtence of an external 


world, before he ventured to publiſh his book. 
He is far from thinking as BERKKELEV does, 


that the vulgar are of his opinion. If his book 
1 : ſhould 
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CH A P. ſhould make any converts to his ſyſtem, (of 


x . 


* 


ever: But he conſidered, that God himſelf has 


ſcripture, and has thereby ſanctifyed it to 
the faithful; and that to the pure all things are 


ticular, to put an end to the controverſy about 
Chriſt's preſence in the ſacrament. 

I have taken the liberty to give this ſhort ac. 
count of CoLLIER's book, becauſe I believe 
it is rare, and little known. I have only ſeen 
one copy of it, which is in the Univerſity libra- 
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which he expreſſes little hope, though he has 
ſupported it by nine demonſtrations, he takes 
pains to ſhow that his diſciples, notwithſtand. 
ing their opinion, may, with the unenlighten. 
ed, ſpeak of material things in the common 
ſtile. He himſelf had ſcruples of conſcience 
about this for ſome time; and if he had not 
got over them, he muſt. have ſhut his lips for 


uſed this ſtile in ſpeaking to men in the hol 


pure. He thinks his opinion may be of great 
uſe, eſpecially in religion; and applies it in par- 
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CHAP. XI. — 


$ 
, | 
q Biſhop BERKELEZV's Sentiments of the Nature of 
* Ideas. 
, Pass over the ſentiments of Biſhop BER RK E-· 
LEY,. with reſpe& to abſtract ideas, and 
with reſpect to ſpace and time, as things which 
may more properly be confidered in another 
place. But I muſt take notice of one part of 
his ſyſtem, wherein he ſeems to have deviated 
from the common opinion about ideas. 
Though he ſets out in his principles of know- 
ledge by , Ae that it is evident the ob- 
jects of human knowledge are ideas, and builds 
his whole ſyſtem upon this principle: yet, in 
the progreſs of it, he finds that there are cer- 
tain objects of human knowledge that are not 
ideas, but things which have a permanent ex- 
iſtence. The objects of knowledge, of which 
we have no ideas, are our own minds, and 
their various operations, other finite minds, 
and the Supreme Mind. The reaſon why there 
can be no ideas of ſpirits and their operations, 
the author informs us is this, That ideas are 
paſſive, inert, unthinking beings; they cannot 
therefore be the image or likeneſs of things 
that have thought, and will, and active power; 
we have notions of minds, and of their opera- 
tions, but not ideas: We know what we mean 
by thinking, willing, and perceiving; we can 
reaſon about beings endowed with thoſe powers, 
but we have no ideas of them. A ſpirit or 
mind is the only ſubſtance or ſupport wherein 
the unthinking beings or ideas can exiſt; — 
| t 
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CH A p. that this fubſtance which ſupports or perceive 
XI. ideas, ſhould itſelf be an idea, or like an idea, 
— evidently abſurd. 5 ifs 
He obſerves farther, Princip. ſect. 142; 
that all relations, including an act of the 
% mind, we cannot properly be ſaid to have 
c an idea, but rather a notion of the relations 
& or habitudes between things. But if, in 
& the modern way, the word 1dea is extended 
& to ſpirits, and relations, and acts, this is, 
* after all, an affair of verbal concern; yet it 
& conduces to clearneſs and propriety, that 
« we diſtinguiſh things very different by diff. 
& erent names.“ . 
This is an important part of BERKRLE V“ 
ſyſtem, and deſerves attention. We are led 
by it to divide the objects of human knowledge 
into two kinds: The firſt is ideas, which we 
have by our five ſenſes; they have no ex- 
oi iſtence when they are not perceived, and exiſt 
only in the minds of thoſe who perceive them, 
The ſecond kind of objects comprehends ſpi- 
rits, their acts, and the relations and habitudes 
of things. Of theſe we have notions, but no 
ideas. No idea can repreſent them, or have 
any fimilitude to them: Yet we underſtand 
what they mean, and we can ſpeak with under- 
ſtanding, and reaſon about them without 
ideas. F ; | 12 
This account of ideas is very different from 
that which Lock E has given, In his ſyſtem, 
we have no knowledge where we have no 
ideas. Every thought muſt have an idea for 
its immediate object. In BzrKELEy's, the 
moſt important objects are known without 
ideas. In Locke's ſyſtem, there are two ſours 
ces of our ideas, ſenſation and reflection. In 
| 255 BERKELEY'S 
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768 BERKELEY's, ſenſation is the only ſource, be-C HA. 
ea; cauſe of the objects of reflection there can be Xl. 
no ideas. We know them without ideas. 
12; Locke divides our ideas into thoſe of ſubſtan- 
he ces, modes, and relations. In BEREKELEx's 
ve ſyſtem, there are no ideas of ſubſtances, or of 
ns relations; but notions only. And even in the 
in claſs of modes, the operations of our own 
ed minds are” things of which we have diſtin& 
is, notions ; but no ideas. | | 
it We ought to do the juſtice to Malxz- 
hat BRANCHE to acknowledge, that in this point, 
iff. as well as in many others, his ſyſtem comes 
nearer to BERKELEY's than the latter ſeems 
Y's willing to own, That author tells us, that there 
led are four derent ways in which we come to 
ige the A e of things. To know things by 
we their ideas, is only one of the four. He 
ex. affirms, that we have no idea of our own mind, 
xiſt or any of its modifications: That we know 
2M, theſe things by conſciouſneſs, without ideas. 
ſpi- Whether theſe two acute Philoſophers foreſaw 
des the conſequences that may be drawn from the 
No ſyſtem of ideas, taken in its full extent, and 
aye which were afterwards drawn by Mr. Hume, 
and I cannot pretend to ſay. If they did, their re- 
ler- gard to religion was too great to permit them 
out to admit thoſe conſequences, or the principles 
with which they were neceſlarily connected. 
rom However this may be, if there be ſo many 
em, things that may be apprehended and known 
no without ideas, this very naturally ſuggeſts a 
for ſeruple with regard to thoſe that are left: For 
the it may be ſaid, If we can apprehend and reaſon 
out about the world of ſpirits, without ideas, Is it 
our not poſſible that we may apprehend and reaſon 
In about a material world, without ideas ? If con- 
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CH A P. ſciouſneſs and reflection furniſh us with noti: 
XI. ons of ſpirits, and of their attributes, with. 
| ut ideas, May not our ſenſes furniſh us with 
notions of bodies and their attributes, without 

ideas ? 

BERKELEY foreſaw this objection to his 
ſyſtem, and puts it in the mouth of HyLas; 
in the following words: Dial. 3. Hvrras: 
& If you can conceive the mind of God, with- 
& out having an idea of it, Why may not! 
& be allowed to conceive the exiſtence of mat- 
ter, notwithſtanding that I have no idea of 
& it?” The anſwer of PaiLonovs is; © You 
& neither perceive matter objettively, as you 
& do an inactive being or idea, nor know 
& it, as you do: yourſel?, by a reflex act, nei- 
ce ther do you fannediately apprehend it by 
% ſimilitude of the one or the other, nor yet 
& collect it by reaſoning from that which you 
„ know immediately. All which makes the 
&« caſe of matter widely different from that of 
te the Deity.” 

Though HrLas declares himſelf ſatisfied 
with this anſwer, I confeſs I am not : Becauſe, 
if I may truſt the. faculties that God has given 
me, I do perceive matter objectively, that is, 
ſomething which is extended and ſolid, which 
may be meaſured and weighed, is the imme 
diate object of my touch and ſight. And this 
object I take to be matter, and not an idea. 
And though 1 have been taught by Philoſo- 
phers, that what 1 immediately touch is an 
idea, and not matter; yet I have never 
been able to diſcover this by the moſt accurate 
attention to my own perceptions: 

It were to be wiſhed, that this ingenious 


author had explained what he means by ideas, 
| as 
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as diſtinguiſhed from notions. The word no-CHAP. 


tion, being a word in common language, is 
well underſtood. All men mean by it, the 
conception, the apprehenfion, or thought which 
we have of any object of thought. A no- 
tion, therefore, is an act of the mind conceiv- 
ing or thinking of ſome object. The object of 
thought may be either ſomething that is in the 
mind, or ſomething that is not in the mind. 
It may be fomething that has no exiſtence, or 
ſomething that did, or does, or ſhall exiſt. 


But the notion which I have of that object, is 


an act of my mind which really exiſts while I 
think of the object; but has no exiſtence 
when I do not think of it. The word idea, 
in popular language, has preciſely the fame 
meaning as the word notion. But Philoſo- 
phers have another meaning to the word idea 
and what that meaning is, I think, is very diffi- 
cult to ſay. 

The whole of Biſhop BERKELRV's ſyſtem 
depends upon the diſtinction between notions 
and ideas; and therefore it is worth while fo 
find, if we are able, what thoſe things are 
which he calls ideas, as diſtinguiſhed from 
Notions, _ | 

For this purpoſe, we may obſerve, that he 


takes notice of two kinds of ideas, the ideas 


of ſenſe, and the ideas of imagination. © The 
ideas imprinted on the ſenſes by the Author 
* of Nature, he fays, are called real things; 
* and thoſe excited in the imagination, being 
© leſs regular, vivid and conſtant, are more 
properly termed ideas, or images of things, 
„which they copy and reprefent. But then 
* Our ſenſations, be they never ſo vivid and 
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diſtin, are nevertheleſs ideas; that iz, 
they exiſt in the mind, or are perceived b) 
it as truly as the ideas of its own framing, 
The ideas of ſenſe are allowed to have more 
reality in them ; that 1s, to be more ſtrong, 
orderly, and coherent, than the creatures of 
the mind, They are alſo leſs dependent on 
the ſpirit, or thinking ſubſtance which per. 
ceives them, in that they are excited by the 
will of another and more powerful fpirit; 
yet ſtill they are ideas; and certainly no 
idea, whether faint or ſtrong, can exif, 
otherwiſe than in a mind perceiving it,” 


Princip. ſect. 33. | 


From this paſſage we ſee, that, by the idea 


of ſenſe, the author means ſenſations : And 
this indeed is evident from many other paſſa- 


ges, of which I ſhall mention a few, Princip, 
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ſect. 5. Light and colours, heat and cold, 


extenſion and figure, in a word, the thing 
we ſee and feel, what are they but ſo many 
ſenſations, notions, ideas, or impreſſions on 
the ſenſe ; and is it poſlible to ſeparate, even 
in thought, any of theſe from perception? For 
my part, I might as eafily divide a thing 
from itſelf.” Sect. 18. * As for our ſen. 
ſes, by them we have the knowledge of our 
ſenſations, ideas, or thoſe things that are 
immediately perceived by ſenſe ; call then 
what you will. But they do not inform us 
that things exiſt without the mind, or un- 
perceived, like to thoſe which are perceiv- 
ed.“ . Se. 25. All our ideas, ſenſations, 
or the things which we perceive, by whate- 


“över names they may be diſtinguiſhed, are 
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te viſibly inactive; there is nothing of power C HAP. 
or agency included in them.“ XI. 

This therefore appears certain, that, by the 
ideas of ſenſe, the author meant the ſenſations 
we have by means of our ſenſes. I have en- 
deavoured to explain the meaning of the word 
ſenſation, Eſſay 1. chap. 1. and refer to the 
explication there given of it, which appears to 
me to be perfectly agreeable to the ſenſe in 
which Biſhop BERKELEV uſes it. 2 

As there can be no notion or thought but 
in a thinking being; ſo there can be no ſen- 
ſation but in a ſentient being. It is the act, 
or feeling of a ſentient being; its very eſſence 
conſiſts in its being felt. Nothing can reſem- 
ble a ſenſation, but a fimilar ſenſation in the 
ſame, or in ſome other mind. To think that 
any quality in a thing that is inanimate can 
reſemble a ſenſation, is a great abſurdity. In 
all this, I cannot but agree perfectly with Bi- 
ſhop BERRKELEV ; and I think his notions of 
ſenſations much more diſtin and accurate 
than LockE's, who thought that the primary 
qualities of body are reſemblances of our ſen- 
lations, but that the ſecondary are not. 

That we have many ſenſations by means of 
our external ſenſes, there can be no doubt; 
and if he is pleaſed to call thoſe, ideas, there 
ought to be no diſpute about the meaning of 
a word. But ſays Biſhop BERRKELEVY, by our 
ſenſes, we have the knowledge only of our ſen- 
ſations or ideas, call them which you will. 
I allow him to call them which he will; but I 
| would have the word only in this ſentence to be 
well weighed, becauſe a great deal depends 
upon it. KT 1 | 
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For if it. be true, that, by our ſenſes, we 
have the knowledge of our ſenſations only, 
then his ſyſtem muſt be admitted, and the ex. 
iſtence of a material world muſt be given up 
as a dream. No demonſtration can be more 
invincible than this. If we have any know. 
tedge of a material world, it muſt be by the 
ſenſes : But, by the ſenſes, we have no know. 
ledge but of our ſenſations only; and our ſen- 


ſations have no reſemblance of any thing that 


can be in a material world. The only propo- 
ſition in this demonſtration which admits of 
doubt is, that, by our ſenſes, we have the 
knowledge of our ſenſations only, and of no- 
thing elſe. If there are objects of the ſenſes 


which are not ſenſations, his arguments do not 


touch them; they may be things which do not 
exiſt in the mind, as all ſenſations do; they 
may be things, of which, by our ſenſes, ve 
have notions, though no ideas; juſt as, by 
conſciouſneſs and reflection, we have notions 
of ſpirits, and of their operations, without 
ideas or ſenſations. | 

Shall we ſay then, that, by our ſenſes, we 


| have the knowledge of our ſenſations only; 


2 * FN 


and that they give us no notion of any thing 
but of our ſenſations ? Perhaps this has been 
the doctrine of Philoſophers, and not of Biſhop 
BEREKELEV alone, otherwiſe he would have 
ſupported it by arguments. Mr. Locks calls 
all the notions we have by our ſenſes ideas of 
ſenfation ; and in this has been very generally 
followed. Hence it ſeems a very natural in- 
ſerence, that ideas of ſenſation are ſenſations. 
But Philoſophers may err: Let us hear the 
dictates of common ſenſe upon this point. 

: | Suppoſe 
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Suppoſe I am pricked with a pin, I aſk, Is CHAP. 
the pain I feel, a ſenſation ? undoubtedly it is. 
There can de nothing that reſembles pain in 
any inanimate being. But I aſk again, Is the 
pin a ſenſation ? To this queſtion I find myſelf 
under a neceſſity of anſwering, That the pin is 
not a ſenfation, nor can have the leaſt reſem- 
blance to any ſenfation. The pin has length 
and thickneſs, and figure and weight. A ſen- 


at ſation can have none of tlioſe qualities. I am 
Yo not more certain that the pain I feel is a ſenſa - 
of tion, than that the pin is not a ſenſation; yet 
ie the pin is an object of ſenſe; and I am as cer- 
* tain that J perceive its figure and hardneſs by 
- my ſenſes, as that I feel pain when pricked 
drm” 

ol "Heving ſaid ſo much of the ideas of ſenſe in 
«/ BerKELEY'S ſyſtem, we are next to conſider 
* the account he gives of the ideas of imagina- 
N tion. Of theſe he ſays, Princip. ſea. 28. 


* I find I can excite ideas in my mind at 
« pleaſure, and vary and ſhift the ſcene as oft 
* as I think fit. It is no more than willing ; j 
and ſtraightway this or that 1dea ariſes in my 
fancy; and by the ſame power it is oblitera- 
„ted, and makes way for another. This 
« making and unmaking of ideas, doth very 
Proper y denominate the mind active. This 
* much 1s certain, and grounded on experi- 
* ence. Our ſenſations, he fays, are called 
4 Teal things; the ideas of imagination are 
more properly termed ideas, or images of 
* things;” that is, as I apprehend, they are 
the images of our ſenſations. It might ſurely 
be expected, that we ſhould be well acquaint- 


ed with the ideas of ee as they = 
0 
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CHAP. of © our 1 ; yet, after all the Biſhop hay 
XI. ſaid about them, I am at a loſs to know La 


— 


ſays are not ideas. They ſeem to me perfed. 
ly to coincide. 


are not ſenſations ; for ſurely ſenſation is the 


tion and notions, which the author ſays are 
not ideas. I can eaſily diſtinguiſh between 2 


| ſignifies no more than- that I underſtand what 
is meant by the word pain. The firſt ſignities 


imagination differ not in kind from thoſe of the 


2 8 8 « * II. 


they are, 
I would obſerve, in the firſt place, with re. 
gard to theſe ideas of imagination, that they 


work of the ſenſes, and not of imagination; 
and though pain be a ſenſation, the thought 
of pain, when I am not pained, is no ſenſat 
on. 

I obſerve, in the ſccond place, that I can 
find no diſtinction between ideas of imagina- 


— — cw RR a ©RAg_E =«£5___— 2 ©, | 


notion and a ſenſation. It is one thing to ſay] 
have the ſenſation of pain. It is another thing to 
ſay I have a notion of pain. The laſt expreſſion 


that I really feel pain. But I can find no dif 
tinction between the notion of pain, and the 
imagination of it, or indeed between the no- 
tion of any thing elſe, and the imagination of 
it. I can therefore give no account of the 
diſtinction which BeRKELEV makes between 
ideas of imagination and notions, which he 


He ſeems indeed to ſay, that the ideas of 


ſenſes, but only in the degree of their regulz- 
rity, vivacity, and conſtancy. . They are, 
* ſays he, leſs regular, vivid, and conſtant." 
This doctrine was afterwards greedily embra- 
ced by Mr. Hunz, and makes a main pillar 
of his ſyſtem ; but it cannot be reconciled to 
common ſenſe, to which Biſhop BRRKELXI 
profeſſes a great regard. For, according * 
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this doctrine, if we compare the ſtate of CH AP. 


2 man racked. with the gout, with his ſtate, 
when being at perfect eaſe, he relates 
what he has ſuffered ; the difference of 
theſe two ſtates is only this, that, in the laſt, 
the pain is leſs regular, vivid, and conſtant, 
than in the firſt, We cannot poſlibly aflent to 
this. Every man knows that he can relate the 
pain he ſuffered, not only without pain, but 
with pleaſure ; and that to ſuffer pain, and to 
think of it, are things which totally differ in 
kind, and not in degree only. g 

We ſee, therefore, upon the whole, that 
according to this ſyſtem, of the moſt impor- 
tant objects of knowledge, that is, of ſpirits, 
of their operations, and of the relations of 
things, we have no ideas at all; we have no- 
tions of them, but not ideas: The ideas we 
have are thoſe of ſenſe, and thoſe of imagina- 
tion. The firſt are the ſenſations we have by 
means of our ſenſes, whoſe exiſtence no man 
can deny, becauſe he is conſcious of them; 
and whoſe nature hath been explained by this 
author with great accuracy. As to the ideas 
of imagination, he hath left us much in the 
dark : He makes them images of our ſenſati- 
ons, though, according to his own doctrine, 
nothing can reſemble a ſenſation but a ſenſati- 
on. He ſeems to think, that they differ from 
ſenſations only in the degree of their regulari- 
ty, vivacity, and conſtancy : But this cannot 
be reconciled to the experience of mankind ; 
and beſides this mark, which cannot be ad- 
mitted, he "hath given us no other mark by 
which they may be diſtinguiſhed from notions : 
Nay, it may be obſerved, that the very reaſon 


he gives why we can have no ideas of the _ 
| | f 
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CHAP. of the mind about its ideas, nor of the relati- 


— 


r 


ons of things, is applicable to what he calls 
ideas of imagination. Princip. ſect. 142. 
« We may not, I think, ſtrictly be ſaid to 
&© have an idea of an active being, or of an 
«© action, although we may be ſaid to have 


a notion of them. 1 have ſome knowledge 


* or notion of my mind, and its acts about 
ideas, in as much as I know or underſtand 
« what is meant by theſe words. It is alſo 
© to be remarked, that all relations including 
«© an act of the mind, we cannot ſo properly 
„ be ſaid to have an idea, but rather a notion 


of the relations and habitudes between 


<« things.” From this it follows, that our 
imaginations are not properly ideas but no- 
tions, becauſe they include an act of the 


mind. For he tells us, in a paſſage already 


quoted, that they are creatures of the mind, 
of its on framing, and that it makes and un- 
makes them as it thinks fit, and from this is 
properly denominated active. If it be a good 
reaſon why we have not ideas, but notions on- 
ly of relations, becauſe they include an act of 
the mind; the ſame reaſon muſt lead us to 
conclude, that our imaginations are notions 
and not ideas, ſince they are made and unmade 
by the mind as it thinks fit, and from this it is 
property denominated active. X. : 

When ſo much has been written, and fo 
many diſputes raiſed, about ideas, it were de- 
ſirable that we knew what they are, and to 


what category or claſs of beings they belong. 


In this we might expect ſatisfaction in the 
writings of Biſhop BRK ELV, if any where, 
conſidering his known accuracy and preciſion 
in the uſe of words; and it is for * 
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that I have taken ſo much pains to find out HAF. 


what he took them to be. 

After all, if 1 underſtand what he calls the 
ideas of ſenſe, they are the ſenſations which 
we have by means of our five ſenſes ; but they 
are, he ſays, leſs properly termed ideas. | 

I underſtand likewiſe what he calls notions, 
but they, ſays he, are very different from ideas, 
though, in the modern way, often called by 
that name. - | 

The- ideas of imagination remain, which 
are moſt properly termed ideas, as he ſays; 


and, with regard to theſe, Iam ſtill very much 


in the dark. When I imagine a lion or an 
elephant, the lion or elephant is the object 
imagined. The act of the mind, in conceiv- 
ing that object, is the notion, the conception, 
or imagination of the object. If beſides the 
object, and the act of the mind about it, there 
be ſomething called the idea of the object, I 
know not what it is. 

If we conſult other authors ho have treated 
of ideas, we ſhall find as little ſatisfaction with 
regard to the meaning of this philoſophical 
term. The vulgar have adopted it; but they 
only mean by it the notion or conception we 
have of any object, eſpecially our more ab- 
ſtract or general notions. When it is thus put 
to ſignify the operation of the mind about ob- 
jects, whether in conceiving, remembering, or 
perceiving, it is well underſtoed. But Philo- 
ſophers will have ideas to be the objects of the 
mind's operations, and not the operations 
themſelves. There is, indeed, great variety 
of objects of thought. We ean think of minds, 
and of their operations, of bodies, and of their 
qualities and relations. If ideas are not com- 

| prehended 
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CHAP. prehended under any of theſe claſſes, I am at 


— 


A II. 


a loſs to comprehend what they are. 

In ancient philoſophy, ideas were ſaid to be 
immaterial forms, which, according to one 
ſyſtem, exiſted from all eternity, and, accord. 
ing to another, are ſent forth from the objects, 
whoſe form they are. In modern philoſophy, 


they are things in the mind, which are the im. 


mediate objects of all our thoughts, and which 
have no exiſtence when we do not think of 
them. They are called the images, the reſem- 
blances, the repreſentatives of external objects 
of ſenſe; yet they have neither colour, nor 
ſmell, nor figure, nor motion, nor any ſenſi- 
ble quality. I revere the authority of Philo. 
ſophers, eſpecially where they are ſo unani- 
mous ; but until I can comprehend what they 
mean by ideas, I muſt think and ſpeak with 
the vulgar. 

In ſenſation, properly ſo called, I can diſ- 
tinguiſh two things, the mind or ſentient be- 


ing, and the ſenſation. Whether the laſt is 


to be called a feeling or an operation, I diſpute 
not; but it has no object diſtin& from the 
ſenſation itſelf. If in ſenſation there be a third 

thing, called an idea, I know not what it is. 
In perception, in remembrance, and in 
conception, or imagination, I diſtinguiſh three 
things, the mind that operates, the operation 
of the mind, and the object of that operation. 
That the object perceived is one thing, and 
the perception of that object another, I am as 
certain as I can be of any thing. The ſame 
may be ſaid of conception, of remembrance, 
of love and hatred, of deſire and averſion. 
In all theſe, the act of the mind about its ob- 
ject is one thing, the object is another ape 
| 2 There 
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There muſt be an object, real or imagina-C HA P-. 
ry, diſtinct from the operations of the mind XI. 
about it. Now, if in theſe operations the idea 


be a fourth thing different from the three I 
have mentioned, I know not what it is, nor 
have been able to learn from all that has been 
written about ideas. And if the doctrine of 
Philoſophers about ideas confounds any two of 
theſe things which I have mentioned as diſ- 
tinct; if, for example, it confounds the object 
perceived with the perception of that object, 
and repreſents them as one and the ſame thing, 
ſuch doctrine is altogether repugnant to all 
that I am able to diſcover of the operations of 
my own mind; and it is repugnant to the 
common ſenſe of mankind, expreſſed in the 
ſtructure of all languages. 


CHAP. XIL 
Of the Sentiments of Mr. Hun. 


WO volumes of the Treatiſe of human 
| nature were publiſhed in 1739, and the 
third in 1740. The doctrine contained in 
this Treatiſe was publiſhed anew in a more 
pular form in Mr. Humez's philoſophical 
Eſſays, of which there have been various Edi. 
tions. What other authors, from the time 
of Des CarTxs, had called ideas, this author 
diſtinguifhes into two kinds, to wit, impreſſions 
and ideas; comprehending under the firſt, all 
our ſenfations, pafſions, and emotions; and 
under the laſt, the faint images of thefe, when 
we remember or imagine them. — 
He ſets out with this, as a principle that 
needed no proof, and of which therefore he 
offers none, That all the perceptions of the 
human mind reſolve themſelves into theſe two 
kinds, impreſſiont and ideas. | 
As this propeſition is the foundation upon 
which the whole of Mr. Huus's ſyſtem relts, 
and from which it is raiſed with great acute- 
neſs indeed, and ingenuity, it were to be wiſh- 
ed that he had told us upon what authority this 
fundamental propoſition reſts. But we are 
left to gueſs, whether it is held forth as a firſt 
principle, which has its evidence in itſelf ; or 
whether it is to be received upon the authority 
of Philoſophers. | | 
Mr. Locks had taught us, that all the im- 
mediate objects of human knowledge are ideas 


in the mind. Biſhop BerkzLEy, proceeding 


upon 
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Of the SENTIMENTS of Mx. HUME. 


upon this foundation, demonſtrated very eafilyC H AP. 
that there is no material world. And he XII. 
thought, that, for the purpoſes both of philo. ——— 


ſophy and religion, we ſhould find no loſs, but 
great benefit in the want of it. But the Biſhop, 
as became his order, was unwilling to give up 
the world of fpirits. He ſaw very well, that 
ideas are as unfit to repreſent ſpirits as 

are to repreſent bodies. Perhaps he ſaw, that 
if we perceive only the ideas of ſpirits, we ſhall 
find the ſame CO in inferring their real 
exiſtence from the exiſtence of their ideas, as 
we find in inferring the exiſtence of matter 
from the idea of it; and therefore, while he 
gives up the material world in favour of the 
ſyſtem of ideas, he 'gives up one half of that 
ſyſtem in favour of the world of ſpirits ; and 
maintains, that we can, without ideas, think, 
and ſpeak, and reaſon, intelligibly about ſpi- 
rits, and what belongs to them. 

Mr. Hung thows no ſuch partiality in fa- 
your of the world of ſpirits. He adopts the 
theory of ideas in its full extent; and, in con- 
ſequence, ſhews that there is neither matter 
nor mind in the univerſe; nothing but im- 
preſſions and ideas. What we call a body, is 
only a bundle of ſenſations ; and what we call 
the mind, is only a bundle of thoughts, paſſi- 
ons, and emotions, without any ſubject. 

Some ages hence, it will perhaps be looked 
upon as a curious ancedote, that two Philoſo- 
phers of the_18th century, of very diſtinguiſh- 
ed rank, were led by a philoſophical hypothe- 
ſis3 one, to diſbelieve the exiſtence of matter; 
and the other, to: diſhelieve the exiſtence both 
of matter and of mind. Such an anecdote 


ws 
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CHAP.ing to Philefophers to beware of hypotheſes, 
XII. eſpecially when they lead to concluſions which 


contradict the principles, upon which all men 
of common fenſe muſt act in common life. 

The Egoiſts, whom we mentioned before, 
were left far behind by Mr. Hume ; for they 
believed their own exiſtence, and perhaps alſo 
the exiſtence of a Deity. But Mr. Huuz's 
ſyſtem does not even leave him a /elf to claim 
the property of his impreſſions and ideas. 

A ſyſtem of conſequences, however abſurd, 
acutely and juſtly drawn from a few principles, 
in very abſtract matters, is of real utility in 
ſcience, and may be made ſubſervient to 
real knowledge. This merit Mr. Humz's 
metaphyſical writings have in a great degree. 

We had occaſion before to obſerve, that, 
ſince the time of Des CarTEs, Philoſophers, 
in treating of the powers of the mind, have in 
many inſtances confounded things, which the 
common ſenſe of mankind has always led them 
to diſtinguiſh, and which have difterent names 
in all languages. Thus, in the perception 
of an external objeQ, all languages diſtin- 
guiſh three things, the mind that perceives, 
the operation of that mind, which is called 
perception, and the obiect perceived. Nothing 
appears more evident to a mind untutored by 
philoſophy, than that theſe three are dil- 
tint things, which, though related, ought 
never to be confounded. The ſtructure of all 
languages ſuppoſes this diſtinction, and is 
built upon it. Philoſophers have introduced a 
fourth thing in this proceſs, which they call 
the idea of the object, which is ſuppoſed to be 
an image, or repreſentative of the object, and 
is ſaid to be the immediate object. The vul- 
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gar know nothing about this idea; it is a crea-CHAP. 
ture of philoſophy, introduced to account for, 
and explain the manner of our perceiving ex- 
ternal objects, 

It is pleaſant to obſerve, that while Philoſo- 
phers, for more than a century, have been 
labouring, by means of ideas, to explain per- 
ception, and the other operations of the mind, 
thoſe ideas have by degrees uſurped the place 
of perception, object, and even of the mind 
itſelf, and have ſupplanted thoſe very things 
they were brought to explain. Des CarTEs 
reduced all the operations of the underſtanding 
to perception; and what can be more natural 
to thoſe who believe that they are only differ- 
ent modes of perceiving ideas in our own 
minds. Locke confounds ideas ſometimes 
with the perception of an external object, 
ſometimes with the external object itſelf. In 
BERKELEY's ſyſtem the 1dea 1s the only object, 


and yet 1s often confounded with the percep- 

tion of it. But in Hume's, the idea or the 
1 impreſhon, which 1s only a more lively idea, 
5 is mind, perception, and object, all in one: So 
ö that, by the term perception in Mr. Hunuz's 
ſyſtem, we muſt underſtand the mind itſelf, 
7 all its operations, both of underſtanding and 
f will, and all the objects of theſe operations. 
. Perception taken in this ſenſe he divides into 
our more lively perceptions, which he calls 
U impreſſions, and the leſs lively, which he calls 
s ideas, © To prevent repetition, I muſt here re- 


fer the reader to ſome remarks made upon this 
diviſion, Effay 1. chap. 1. in the explication 
there given of the words perceive, object, im- 


a 

I 

e 

d preſſion. 
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CHAP. Philoſophers have differed very much with 
XII: regard to the origin of our ideas, or the four. 
ces whence they are derived. The Peripatetics 
held, that all knowledge is derived originally 
from the ſenſes; and this ancient doctrine 
ſeems to be revived by ſome late French Phi- 
loſophers, and by Dr. HarTLey and Dr. 
PrIEsTLY among the Britiſh. Des CART ES 
maintained, that many of our ideas are innate. 
Lock oppoſed the doQrine of innate ideas 
with much zeal, and employs the whole firſt 
book of his Effay againſt it. But he admits 
two different ſources of ideas; the operations 
of our external ſenſes, which he calls ſenſation, 
by which we get all our ideas of body, and 
its attributes; and reflefion upon the operati- 
ons of our minds, by which we get the ideas 
of every thing belonging to the mind. The 
main deſign of the ſecond book of Lockx's 
Effay, is to ſhow, that all our fimple ideas, 
without exception, are derived from the one 
or the other, or both of theſe ſources. In 
doing this, the author is led into ſome para- 
doxes, although, in general, he is not fond 
of paradoxes: And had he foreſeen all the 
conſequences that may be drawn from his 
account of the origin of our ideas, he would 

probably have examined it more carefully. 
Mr. Hunz adopts Locks's account of the 
origin of our ideas, and from that principle 
infers, that we have no idea of ſubſtance cor- 
poreal or fpiritual, no idea of power, no other 
idea of a cauſe, but that it is ſomething ante- 
cedent, and conſtantly conjoined to that which 
xe call its effects; and, in a word, that we 
can have no idea of any thing but our ſenſati- 
ons, and the operations of mind we are con- 

ſcious of. | 

This 
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This author leaves no power to the mind in C HAP. 
framing its ideas and impreſſions; and no won- 
der, ſince he holds that we have no idea of © 
power; and the mind is nothing but that ſuc- 
ceſſion of impreſſions and ideas of which we 
are intimately conſcious. — 5 

He thinks, therefore, that our impreſſions 
ariſe from unknown cauſes, and that the im- 
preſſions are the cauſes of their correſponding 
ideas. By this he means no more but that they 
always go before the ideas; for this is all that 
is neceſſary to conſtitute the relation of cauſe 
m 7 | | 

As to the order and ſucceſſion of our ideas, 
he holds it to be determined by three laws of 
attraction or aſſociation, which he takes to be 
original properties of the ideas, by which they 
attract, as it were, or aſſociate themſelves with 
other ideas which either reſemble them, or 
which have been contiguous to them in time 
and place, or to which they have the relations 
of cauſe and effect. % 

We may here obſerve by the way, that the 
aſt of theſe three laws ſeems to be included in 
the ſecond, fince cauſation, according to him, 
—_— no more than contiguity in time and 
place. B+ 
It is not my deſign at preſent to ſhow how 
Mr. Hume, upon the principles he has bor- 
rowed from Locks and BERKELEY, has with 
great acuteneſs, reared a ſyſtem of abſolute 
ſcepticiſm, which leaves no rational ground to 
believe any one propoſition, rather than its 
contrary: My intention in this place being on- 
ly to give a detail of the ſentiments of Philoſo- 
pbers concerning ideas ſince they became an 
object of ſpeculation, and concerning the man- 
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HA ner of our perceiving external objects by their 
XIII means. 
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Of the Sentiments of ANToNy ARNAULD, 


N this ſketch of the opinions of Philoſo, 
I phers concerning ideas, we muſt not omit 
AN TONY ARNAVLD, doctor of the Sorbonne, 
who, in the year 1683, publiſhed his book of 
True and Falſe Ideas, in oppoſition to the 
ſyſtem of MaLEBRANCHE before mentioned, 
It is only about ten years ſince I could find this 
book, and I believe it is rare, 
Though ArnauLD wrote before Locks, 
BERKELEY, and Hums, I have reſeryed to the 
laſt place ſome account of his ſentiments, be. 
cauſe it ſeems difficult to determine whether 
he adopted the common theory of ideas, or 
whether he is ſingular in rejecting it altogether 
as a fiction of Philoſophers, _ 
Ihe controverſy between MALERRANCHI 
and ARNAULD neceſſarily led them to conſider 
what kind of things ideas are, a point upon 
which other Philoſophers had very generally 
been ſilent. Both of them profeſſed the doc. 
trine univerſally receiyed, that we perceive not 
material things immediately; that it is ther 
ideas that are the immediate objects of our 
thought, and that it is in the idea of ever) 
thing that we perceive its properties, 
It is neceflary to premiſe, that both thel 
authors uſe the word perception, as Des Cas. 
Es had done before them, to ſignify every opt 
ration of the underſtanding. © To * to 
N * 
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«© know, to perceive, are the ſame thing, ſays CH AP. 
Mr. ARNAULD, chap. 5. def. 2. It is like- XIII. 
wiſe to be obſerved, that the various operations 
of the mind are by both called modifications of 
the mind. Perhaps they were led into this 
phraſe by the Carteſian doctrine, that the eſſence 
of the mind conſiſts in thinking, as that of 
body conſiſts in extenſion. I apprehend, there- 
fore, that when they make ſenſation, percep- 
tion, memory, and imagination, to be various 
modifications of the mind, they mean no more, 
but that theſe are things which can only exiſt 
in the mind as their ſubject. We expreſs the 
fame thing, by calling them various modes of 
thinking, or various operations of the mind. 

The things which the mind perceives, ſays 
MALEBRANCHE, are of two kinds. They are 
either in the mind itſelf, or they are external 
to it. The things in the mind, are all its dit. 
terent modifications, its ſenſations, its imagi- 
nations, its pure intellections, its paſſions fand 
affections. Theſe are immediately perceived 
we are conſcious of them, and have no need 
of ideas to repreſent them to us. 

Things external to the mind, are either cor- | 
poreal or ſpiritual, With regard to the laſt, 
he thinks it poſſible, that, in another ſtate, 
ſpirits may be an immediate object of our un- 
derſtandings, and ſo be perceived without ideas; 
that there may be ſuch an union of ſpirits as 
that they may immediately perceive each other, 
and communicate their thoughts mutually, 
without ſigns, and without ideas. RE OO 
But leaving this as a problematical point, he 
holds it to be undeniable, that material things 
cannot be perceived immediately, but only by 
the mediation of ideas. He thought it like- 
Q 2 wiſe 
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CH & P. wiſe undeniable, that the idea muſt 'be imme. 
diately preſent to the mind, that it muſt touch 
the ſoul as it were, and modify its perception 
of the object. 

From theſe principles we muſt neceſſarily 
conclude, either that the idea is ſome modih- 
cation of the human mind, or that it muſt be 
an idea in the Divine Mind, which is always 
intimately preſent with our minds. The mat. 
ter being brought to this alternative, Malz. 
BRANCHE conſiders firſt all the pothble ways 
ſuch a modification may be produced in our 
mind as that we call an idea of a material ob. 
ject, taken it for granted always, that it muſt 
be an object perceived, and ſomething diffe- 
rent from the act of the mind in perceiving it. 
He finds inſuperable objections againſt every 
hypotheſis of fuch ideas being produced in our 
minds, and therefore concludes, that the im- 
mediate objects of perception are e the ideas of 
the Divine Mind. 

Againſt this ſyſtem K wrote his book 
of True and Falfe Ideas. He does not object 
tothealternative mentioned by MALEBRANCHE; 
but he maintains, that ideas are modifi- 
cations of our minds. And finding no other 
modification of the human mind which can be 
called the idea of an external object, he ſays it 
is only another word for perception. Chap. 5. 
def. 3. © 1 take the idea of an object, and the 
perception of an object, to be tha fame thing. 

I do not ſay whether there may be other 

"y * things to which the name of idea may be 

given. But it is certain that there are idea 

< taken in this ſenſe, and that theſe ideas are 

either attributes or modifications of ou! 
= * minds.” EN 

This, 
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This, I think indeed, was to attack the ſyſ. CHAP. 
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tem of MALEBRANCHE upon its weak fide, and XII. 


where, at the ſame time, an attack was leaſt 
expected. Philoſophers had been ſo unanimous 
in maintaining that we do not perceive external 
objects immediately, but by certain repreſenta- 
tive images of them called ideas, that Marz- 
BRANCHE might well think his ſyſtem ſecure 


upon that quarter, and that the only queſtion 


to be determined was, In what ſubject thoſe 
ideas are placed, whether in the human 'or in 
the divine mind? 8 
But, ſays Mr. AxNAUL D, thoſe ideas are 
mere chimeras, fictions of Philoſophers; there 
are no ſuch beings in nature; and therefore it 
is to no purpoſe to enquire whether they are in 
the divine or in the human mind. The only 
true and real ideas are our perceptions, which 
are acknowledged by all Philoſophers, and by 
MALEBRANCHE himſelf, to be acts or modifi- 
cations of our own minds. He daes not ſay 
that the fictitious ideas were a fiction of MALE- 
BRANCHE, He acknowledges that they had 
been very generally maintained by the ſcholaſ- 
tic Philoſophers, and points out, very judici- 
ouſly, the prejudices that had led them into the 
belief of ſuch ideas. 8 
Of all the powers of our mind, the exter- 
nal ſenſes are thought to be the beſt underſtood, 
and their objects are the moſt familiar. Hence 
we meaſure other powers by them, and trans- 
fer to other powers the language which pro- 
perly belongs to them. The objects of ſenſe 
muſt be preſent to the ſenſe, or within its ſphere, 
in order to their being perceived. Hence, by 
analogy, we are led to ſay of every thing when 


we think of it, that it is preſent to the mind, 
or 


2 


74 
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CHAP.orin the mind. But this preſence is metapho- 
XIII. rical, or analogical only; and ARNAuLD calls 
it objective preſence, to diſtinguiſh it from that 


gether, and thoſe things that belong only to 


be prefented to the memory or imagination, in 


I! hall not attempt togivethe reader an accoult 


E 


jocal preſence which is required in objects that 
are perceived by ſenſe. But both being called 
by the ſame name, they are confounded to. 


real or local preſence, are attributed to the me. 
—— ͤ 

We are likewiſe accuſtomed to ſee objects by 
their images in a mirror, or in water; and hence 
are led, by analogy, to think that objects may 


ſome ſimilar manner, by images, which Philo- 
ſophers have called ideas. 9% i 
By ſuch prejudices and analogies, ARNavi, 


conceives, men have been led to believe, that b 
the objects of memory and imagination muſt n 
be preſented to the mind by images or ideas; c: 
and the Philoſophers have been more carried t 
away by theſe prejudices than even the vulgar, 0 
| becauſe the uſe made of this theory was to ex- B 
plain and account for the various operations of fi 
the mind, a matter in which the vulgar take no v 
concern. Os WET 0 

He thinks, however, that Dzs CAR TES had 
got the better of theſe prejudices, and that hc f. 
uſes the word idea as ſignifying the ſame thing * 
with perception, and is therefore ſurpriſed that 00 
a diſciple of DES CAR T Es, and one who ws 7 
ſo great an admirer of him as MALEBRANCH! 6 
was, ſhould be carried away by them. It ö ir 
ſtrange, indeed, that the two moſt eminent di- * 
ciples of Des CaR TES, and his cotemporaries, p 

ſhould differ ſo eſſentially with regard to bb 
doctrine concerning ideas. | tl 
V 


0 


Who, in his demonſtration of the exiſtence of 
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of the continuation of this controverſy between CH AP. 
thoſe two acute Philoſophers, in the ſubſe. XIII. 
quent defences and replies; becaufe I have 
not acceſs to ſee them. After much reaſoning, 
and ſome animoſity, each continued in his own 
opinion, and left his antagoniſt where he 
found him. MAaLeBRANCHE's opinion of our 
ſeeing all things in God, ſoon died away of 
itſelf; and ARNAULD's notion of ideas ſeems 
to have been leſs regarded than it deſerved, by 
the Philoſophers that came after him; perhaps 
for this reaſon, among others, that it ſeemed 
to be in ſome ſort given up by- himſelf, in his 
attempting to reconcile it to the common doc- 
trine concerning ideas. 

From the account I have given, one would 
be apt to conclude that AxNAuup totally de- 
ned the exiſtence of ideas, in the ohiloſophi- 
cal ſenſe of that word, and that he adopted 
the notion of the vulgar, who acknowledge no 
object of perception but the external object. 
But he ſeems very unwilling to deviate ſo far 
from the common track, and what he had gi- 
ven up with one hand he takes back with the 
other. | 

For, fir/t, Having defined ideas to be the 
ſame thing with perceptions, he adds this qua- 
lification to his definition: © I do not here 
« conſider whether there are other things that 
* may be called ideas; but it is certain there 
* are ideas taken in this ſenſe.” I believe, 
indeed, there is no Philoſopher who does not, 
on ſome occaſions, uſe the word idea in this 
popular ſenſe. WTR 

Secondly, He ſupports this popular ſenſe of 
the word by the authority of Des Carts, 


God 
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CHAP. God from the idea of him in our minds, de. 
XI. fines an idea thus: By the word idea, 
= <& underſtand that form af any thought, by 

the immediate perception of which I am 
* conſcious of that thought; fo that I can 
* expreſs nothing by words, with under- 
“ ſtanding, without being certain that there 
is in my mind the idea of that which is ex- 
< preſſed by the words.“ This definition 
feems indeed to be of the fame import with 
that which is given by ARNAULD. But Drs 
CarTEs adds a qualification to it, which Ax- 
NAULD, in quoting it, omits ; and which 
ſhews, that Des CarTes meant to limit his 
definition to the idea then treated of, that is, 
to the idea of the Deity; and that there are 

LH | other ideas to which this definition does not 
[ apply. For he adds: © And thus I give the 
| | & name of idea, not ſolely to the 1mages 
painted in the phantaſy. Nay, in this 
“place, I do not at all give the name of ideas 
* to thoſe images, in ſo far as they are 
painted in the corporeal phantafy that is in 
*© ſome part of the brain, but only in ſo far 
as they inform the mind, turning its at- 
<« tention to that part of the brain.” 

. Thirdly, ARNAULD has employed the whole 
of his ſixth chapter, to ſhew that theſe ways 
of fpeaking, common among Philofophers, to 
wit, that we perceive not things immediately; 
that it is their ideas that are the immediate ob- 
jets of our thoughts; that it is in the idea of 
every thing that we. percetve. its properties, are 
not to be rejected, but are true hen rightly 
underſtood. He labours to reconcile theſe 
expreſſions to his own definition of ideas, by 
obſerving, that every perception and ever) 
ep | thought 
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thought is neceſſarily conſcious of itſelf, and C HA F. 
reflects upon itſelf ; and that, by this conſci- XIII. 
ouſneſs and reflection, it is its own immediate 
object. Whence he infers, that the idea, 
that is, the perception, is the immediate ob- 
ject of perception. | | : 

This looks like a weak attempt to reconcile 
wo inconſiſtent doctrines by one who wiſhes 
| to hold both. It is true, that conſciouſneſs 
| always goes along with perception ; but they 
are different operations of the mind, and they 
have their different objects. Conſciouſneſs is 
not perception, nor is the object of conſciouſ- 
neſs the object of perception. The ſame may 
be ſaid of every operation of mind that has an 
object. Thus, injury is the object of reſent- 
ment. When I reſent an injury, I am con- 

{cious of my reſentment ; that is, my reſent- 

ment is the immediate and the only object of 

my confciouſneſs ; but it would be abſurd to 

infer from this, that my refentment is the im- 

mediate object of my reſentment, 

Upon the whole, if AxN Alp, in conſe. 
quence of his doctrine, that ideas, taken for 
repreſentative images of external objects, are 
a mere fiction of the Philoſophers, had reject- 
ed boldly the doctrine of Des CAR TESs, as well 
as of the other Philoſophers, concerning thoſe 
iftitious beings, and all the ways of ſpeaking 
that imply their exiſtence, I ſhoutd have 
thought him more confiſtent with himſelf, and 
his doctrine concerning ideas more rational 
2nd more intelligible an that of any other 
author of my acquaintance who has treated of 
the ſubje&, 


CHAP, 


E Ei 


C1 AP. XIV. 
Reflections on the common Theory of Ideas. 
_ R fo long a detail of the ſentiments 


of Philoſophers, ancient and modern, 
concerning ideas, it may ſeem preſumptuous 
to call in queſtion their exiſtence. But no 
philoſophical opinion, however ancient, how- 
ever generally received, ought to reſt upon 
authority. There is no preſumption in re- 
quiring evidence .for it, or in regulating our 
beliet by the evidence we can find. 

To prevent miſtakes, the reader muſt again 
be reminded, that if by ideas are meant only 
the acts or operations of our minds in percely- 
ing, remembering, or imagining objects, I 


am far from calling in queſtion the exiſtence 


of thoſe acts; we are conſcious of them every 


day, and every hour of life; and I believe no 
man of a ſound mind ever doubted of the real 


exiſtence of the operations of mind, of which 
he is conſcious. Nor is it to be doubted, that, 


by the faculties which God has given us, ve 


can conceive things that are abſent, as wel 
as perceive thoſe that are within the reach of 
our ſenſes; and that ſuch conceptions may be 


more or leſs diſtinct, and more or leſs lively 


and ſtrong. We have reaſon to aſcribe to the 


all-knowing and all- perfect Being diſtinct con- 


ceptions of all things exiſtent and poſſible, and 
of all their relations; and if theſe conceptions 


are called his eternal ideas, there ought to be 
no diſpute among Philoſophers about a word. 
The ideas, of whoſe exiſtence I require the 

: | proof, 
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proof, are not the operations of any mind, CH A. P. 
but ſuppoſed objects of thoſe operations. They XIV. 
are not perception, remembrance, or concep- "Y * 
tion, but things that are ſaid to be pereeived, 
or remembered, or imagined. | 

Nor do I diſpute the exiſtence of what the 
vulgar call the objects of perception. Thele, 
by all who acknowledge their exiſtence, are 
called real things, not ideas. But Philoſo- 
phers maintain, that, beſides theſe, there are 
immediate objects of perception in the mind 


9 — „ „ 


1 itſelf : That, for inſtance, we do not ſee the 
ſun immediately, but an idea; or, as Mr. 
r Hume calls it, an impreſſion, in our own 

minds. This idea is faid to be the image, the 
n reſemblance the repreſentative of the ſun, if 
y there be a ſun. It is from the exiſtence of the 


idea that we muſt infer the exiſtence of the 
[ ſun. But the idea, being immediately. per- 
e ceived, there can be no doubt, as Philoſo- 
y phers think, of its exiſtence. 
0 In like manner, when I remember, or when 
l [ imagine any thing, all men acknowledge that 4 
h 


Wy oats = 


there muſt be ſomething that is remembered, 


D 


, or that is imagined; that is, ſome object of J, 
e thoſe operations. The object remembered ö 
| muſt be ſomething that did exiſt in time paſt. ' i 
f The object imagined may be ſomething that f 
e never exiſted. But, ſay the Philoſophers, 1 
y beſides theſe objects which all men acknow- ih 
Cc ledge, there is a more immediate obje& which ws 
- really exiſts in the mind at the ſame time we | 
d remember or imagine. This object is an idea 11 
1s or 1 of the thing remembered or imagi- | 
e ned. | | 
d. The u reflection I would make on this "i 
Ic philoſophical opinion is, That it is directly | | 
f, | contrary 1 
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CHAP. contrary to the univerſal ſenſe of men who 
XIV. have not been inſtructed in philoſophy. When 


we ſee the ſun or moon, we have no doubt 
that the very objects which we immediately 
ſee, are very far diſtant from us, atid from 
one another. We have not the leaſt doubt 
that this is the ſun and moon which God cre- 
ated ſome thouſands of years ago, and which 
have continued to perform their revolutions in 
the heavens ever ſince. But how are we aſto- 
niſhed when the Philoſopher informs us, that 
wie are miſtaken in all this; that the ſun and 
moon which we ſee, are not, as we imagine, 
many miles diſtant from us, and from each 
other, but they are in our own mind ; that 
they had no exiſtence before we ſaw them, 
and will have none when we ceaſe to perceive 
and to think of them; becauſe the objects we 
perceive are only ideas in our own minds, 
which can have no exiſtence-a moment longer 
than we think of them. | 

If a plain man, uninſtructed in philoſophy, 
has faith to receive thefe myſteries, how great 
muſt be his aſtoniſhment. He is brought into 
a new world where every thing he ſees, taſtes, 
or touches, is an idea; a fleeting kind of being 
which he can conjure into exiſtence, or can 
annihilate in the twinkling of an eye. 

After his mind is ſomewhat compoſed, it 
will be natural for him to aſk his philoſophical 
inſtructor, Pray, Sir, are there then no ſub- 
ſtantial and permanent beings called the ſun 
and moon, which continue to exiſt whethe 
we think of them or not ? | 

Here the Philoſophers differ. Mr. Locks, 
and thoſe that were before him, will anſwer 
to this queſtion, That it is very true, there arc 
ſubſtantial 


” 
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ſubſtential and permanent beings called theCH AP. 
ſun and moon; but they never appear to us in 
their own perſon, but by their repreſentatives, - 
the ideas in our own minds, and we know no- 
thing of them but what we can gather from 
thoſe ideas. 1 
Biſhop BERKELEVY and Mr. Hume would 
give a different anſwer to the queſtion propo- 
ſed: They would aſſure the queriſt, that it is 
a vulgar error, a mere prejudice of the igno- 
rant and unlearned, to think that there are 
any permanent and ſubſtantial beings called 
the ſun and moon; that the heavenly bodies, 
our own bodies, and all bodies whatſoever, 
are nothing but 1deas in our minds ; and that 
there can be nothing like the ideas of one 
mind, but the ideas of another mind. There 
is nothing in nature but minds and ideas, fays 
the Biſhop, nay, ſays Mr. Hunz, there is no- 
thing in nature but ideas only; for what we 
call a mind is nothing but a train of ideas con- 
nected by certain relations between themſelves. 
In this repreſentation of the theory of ideas, 
there is nothing exaggerated or miſrepreſented, 
as far as I am able to judge ; and ſurely no- 
thing farther is neceſſary to ſhew, that, to the 
uninſtructed in philoſophy, it muſt appear ex- 
travagant and viſionary, and moſt contrary to 
the dictates of common underſtanding. 
There is the leſs need of ory free proof 
of this, that it is very amply acknowledged by 
Mr. Hume in his Effay on the academical or 
ſceptical Philoſophy. It ſeems evident, ſays 
he, that men are carried by a natural in- 
* ſtinQ, or prepoſſeſſion, to repoſe faith in 
their ſenſes; and that without any reaſon- 
ing, or even almoſt before the uſe of reaſon, 
* we always ſuppoſe an external univerſe, 
| which 
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HAP. ce which depends not on our perception, but 
„ would exiſt though we and eyery ſenſible 
„creature were abſent or annihilated. Even 
* the animal creation are governed by a like 

6 opinion, and preſerve this belief of external 

objects in all their thoughts, deſigns, and 

te actions.“ | 
< It ſeems alſo evident, that when men fol. 
& low this blind and powerful inſtin& of na- 
« ture, they always ſuppoſe the very images 

„ preſented by the ſenſes to be the external 
e objects, and never entertain any ſuſpicion, 
ce that the one are nothing but repreſentations 
c of the other. This very table which we ſee 
« white, and feel hard, is believed to exiſt 
independent of our perception, and to be 
« ſomething external to the mind which per. 
* ceives it; our preſence beſtows not being 
« upon it; our abſence annihilates it not: It 

ce preſerves its exiſtence uniform and entire, 

independent of the ſituation of intelligent 
6 beings who perceive or contemplate it. 
“ But this univerſal and primary notion of 
4 all men is ſoon deſtroyed by the lighteſt 
& philoſophy, which teaches us, that nothing 
t can ever be preſent to the mind, but an 
„ image of perception; and that the ſenſes 
„ are only the inlets through which theſe 
ce images are received, without being ever 
6 able to produce any immediate intercourſe 
© between the mind and the object.“ 

It is therefore acknowledged by this Philo- 
ſopher, to be a natural inſtinct or prepoſſeſſion, 
an univerſal and primary opinion of all men, 
a primary inſtinct of nature, that the objects 
which we immediately perceive by our ſenſes, 

are 
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are not images in our minds, but external ob-C H AP. 
jects, and that their exiſtence i is independent of XIV. 
us, and our perception. Cre 

In this acknowledgment, Mr. Hume indeed 
ſeems to me more generous, and even more 
ingenuous than Biſhop BzgKELey, who would 
perſuade us, that his opinion does nat oppoſe 
the vulgar opinion, but only that of the Phi- 
loſophers ; and that the external exiſtence of 
a material world 1s a philoſophical hypotheſis 
and not the natural dictate of our perceptive 
powers, The Biſhop ſhows a timidity of en- 
gaging ſuch an adverſary, as a primary and 
univerſal opinion of all men. He is rather 
fond to court its patronage. But the Philoſo- 
pher intrepidly gives a defiance to this anta- 
goniſt, and ſeems to glory in a conflict that 
was worthy of his arm, Optat aprum aut ful. 
vum deſcendere monte leonem, After all, I ſuſ- 
pet that a Philoſopher, who wages war with 
this adverſary, will find himſelf in the ſame 
condition as a Mathematician who ſhould un- 
dertake to demonſtrate, that there is no truth 

in the axioms of mathematics. 

A ſecond reflection upon this ſubject is, That 
the authors who have treated of ideas, have 
generally taken their exiſtence for granted, as 
4 thing that could not be called in queſtion; 
and ſuch arguments as they have mentioned 
incidentally, in order to prove it, ſeem too 

weak to ſupport the concluſion. : 

Mr. Locks, in the introduction to his Eſſay, 
tells us, that he uſes the word idea to ſignify 
whatever is the immediate object of thought; 
and then adds, „J preſume it will be eaſily 

Sranted me that there are ſuch ideas in 

mens minds; every one is conſcious of them 


in 
\ 


| | 
2 
1 


of them, and indeed ſuperior to them 
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C HAP.“ in himſelf, and mens words and action; If 
IV. cc will ſatisfy him that they are 1n others,” ar 
1 am indeed conſcious of perceiving, remem. pe 

bering, imagining; but that the objects of be 
theſe operations are images in my mind, I am of 
not conſcious. I am ſatished by mens words 
and actions, that they often perceive the ſame M 
objects which I perceive, which could not be, al 
if thoſe objects were ideas in their own minds, ed 
Mr. No Ris is the only author I have met = 
with, who profeſſedly puts the queſtion, Whe. ſha 
ther material things can be perceived by us to 
immediately? He has offered four arguments 0 
to ſhow that they cannot. Fit, Material * 
objects are without the mind, and therefore « 
there can be no union between the object and 6 + 
the percipient.” ' Anſwer, This argument is 6 | 
lame, until it is ſhown to be neceſſary that in 6 4 
perception there ſhould be a union between 6 | 
the object and the percipient. Second, Ma- « , 
terial objects are diſproportioned to the 8 
* mind, and removed from it by the whole um 
% diameter of Being.” This argument I can- onh 
not anſwer, becauſe I do not underftand it. 1] 
Third, “ Becauſe, if material objects were Eſſz 
immediate objects of perception, there could ado 
* be no phyſical ſcience; things neceſſary His 
* and immutable being the only object of 4 0 
& ſcience.” Anſwer, Although things neceſ- « 1 
fary and immutable be not the immediate ob- « 
jets of perception, they may be immediate W 
objects of other powers of the mind. Fourth, « f 
If material things were perceived by them- « tf 
ky ſelves, they would be a true light to our « it 
* minds, as being the intelligible form of our &« {1 


& underſtandings, and confequently perfective 


” 
9 


if 
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If J comprehend any thing of this myſterious C HA P. 
argument, it follows from it, that the Deity XIV. 
perceives nothing at all, becauſe nothing can 


be ſuperior to his underſtanding, or perfective 
of it. 


There is an argument which is hinted at by 


MALEBRANCHE, and by ſeveral other authors, 
which deſerves to be more ſeriouſly conſider- 
ed. As I find it mot clearly expreſſed, and 
moſt fully urged by Dr. SamveL CLARKx, I 


ſhall give it in his words, in his ſecond reply 


to LæIBNTTEz, ſect. 4. The ſoul, without 
« being preſent. to the images of the things 
perceived, could not poſhbly perceive them. 
« A living ſubſtance can only there perceive, 
« where it is preſent, either to the things 
e themſelves, (as the omnipreſent God is to 
„the whole univerſe), or to the images of 
„things, as the ſoul is in its proper ſenſo- 
* rium.” 

Sir IsAAc NRWTON expreſſes the ſame ſen- 
timent, but with his uſual reſerve, in a query 
only. 4 | 
The ingenious Dr. PoRTERFIELD, in his 
Efay concerning the motions of our eyes, 
adopts this opinion with more confidence. 
His words are: How body acts upon mind, 
or mind upon body, I know not; but this 


* I am very certain of, that nothing can act, 


* or be acted upon, where it is not; and 
* therefore our mind can never perceive any. 
* thing but its own proper modifications, and 
* the various ſtates of the ſenſorium, to which 
it is preſent : So that it is not the external 
** ſun and moon which are in the heavens, 
which our mind perceives, but only their 
image or repreſentation impreſſed upon the 
Votu ) © R * ſenſorium. 
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C HAP. ſenſorium. How the ſoul of a ſeeing man 


XIV. 
— 


% fees theſe images, or how it receives thoſe 
ideas, from ſuch agitations in the fenforium, 
& know not; but J am ſure it can never 
« perceive the external bodies themſelves, to 
% which it is not preſent.” 

Theſe, indeed, are great authorities; but, 
in matters of philoſophy, we muſt not be 
guided by authority, but by reaſon. Dr. 
CLARKE, 1n the place cited, mentions flight- 
ly, as the reaſon of his opinion, that * no- 
« thing can any more act, or be acted upon, 
„ when it is not preſent, than it can be where 
it is not.” And again, in his third reply 
to LEiBNITz, ſect. 11. © We are ſure the 
& ſoul cannot perceive what it is not preſent 
to, becauſe nothing can act, or be ated 


& upon, where it is not.” The ſame reaſon 


we ſee is urged by Dr. Por TEeRFIELD. 
That nothing can act immediately where it 


is not, I think muſt be admitted; for I agree 


with Sir Isaac NEwTox, that power without 
ſubſtance is inconceivable. is a conſe- 
quence of this, that nothing can be acted up- 
on immediately where the agent is not pre- 
ſent : Let this therefore be granted. To make 
the reaſoning conclufive, it is farther neceſſar), 


that, when we perceive objects, either they 


act upon us, or we act upon them. This docs 
not appear ſelf-evident, nor have I ever met 
with any proof of it. I ſhall briefly offer the 
reaſons why I think it ought not to be admit 
ted. 


When we ſay that one being acts upon 


another, we mean that ſome power or force I 
exerted by the agent, which produces, or has 
a tendency to produce, a change in the — 


Ss 
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ated upon. If this be the meaning of the C HAP. 
phraſe, as I conceive it is, there appears no XIV. 
reaſon for afferting, that, in perception, either 
the object acts upon the mind, or the mind 
upon the object. | "oh 

An object, in being perceived, does not 
act at all. I perceive the walls of the room 
where I fit ; but they are perfectly inactive, 
and therefore a& not upon the mind. To be 
perceived, is what Logicians call an external 
denomination, which implies neither a&ion 
nor quality in the obje& perceived. Nor 
could men ever have gone into 'this notion, 
that perception is owing to ſome action of the 
object upon the mind, were it not, that we 
are ſo prone to form our notions of the mind 
from ſome ſimilitude we conceive between it 
and body. Thought in the mind is conceived 
to have ſome analogy to motion in a body: 
And as a body is put in motion, by being ac- 
ted upon by fome other body ; ſo we are apt 
to think the mind is made to perceive, by 
ſome impulſe it receives from the object. But 
reaſonings, drawn from fuch analogies, ought 
never to be truſted. They are, indeed, the 
cauſe of moſt of our errors with regard to the 
mind. And we might as well conclude, that 
minds may be meaſured by feet and inghes, 
or weighed by ounces and drachms, becauſe 
bodies have thofe properties. 

| ſee as little reaſon, in the ſecond place, to 
believe, that in perception the mind acts upon 
the object. To perceive an object is one thing; 
to act upon it is another: Nor is the laſt at 
all included in the firſt. To ſay, that I act 
upon the wall, by looking at it, is an abuſe of 
language, and has no meaning. Logicians 


„ diſtinguiſh 
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CHAP. diſtinguiſh two kinds of operations of mind; 


XIV. 


Ye an 


analogical reaſoning as this; yet it has a pon, 


the firſt kind produces no effect without the 
mind; the laſt does. The firſt they call in. 
manent acts, the ſecond tranſitive. All intel. 
lectual operations belong to the firſt claſs; 
they produce no effect upon any external ob- 
ject. But without having recourſe to logical 
diſtinctions, every man of common ſenſe 


knows, that to think of an object, and to a& 


upon it, are very different things. 
As we have therefore no evidence, that, in 


perception, the mind acts upon the object, or 


the object upon the mind, but ſtrong reaſons 
to the contrary; Dr. CLARK E's argument 
againſt our perceiving external objects imme- 
diately falls to the ground. 

This notion, that, in perception, the objedt 
muſt be contiguous to the percipient, ſeems, 
with many other prejudices, to be borrowed 
from analogy. In all the external ſenſes, there 
muſt, as has been before obſerved, be ſome 
impreſſion made upon the organ of ſenſe by 
the object, or by ſomething coming from the 
object. An impreſſion ſuppoſes contiguity. 


Hence - we are led by analogy to conceive 


fomething ſimilar in the operations of the 
mind, Many. Philoſophers reſolve almoſt 
every operation of mind into ' imprefſions 
and feelings, words ' manifeſtly borrowed 
from the ſenſe of touch. And it is very 


natural to conceive; contiguity neceſſar) 
between that which makes the impreſſion, and 


that which receives it; between that which 


feels, and that which is felt. And though no 


Philoſopher will now pretend to juſtify ſuch 


erful 
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erful influence upon the judgment, while we CH AP. 


contemplate the operations of our minds, on- 
ly as they appear through the deceitful medi- 
um of ſuch analogical notions and expreſſi- 
ons. pt 
When we lay aſide thoſe analogies, and re- 
flect attentively upon our perception of the 
objects of ſenſe, we muſt acknowledge, that, 
though we are conſcious of perceiving objects, 
we are altogether ignorant how it 1s brought 
about; and know as little how we perceive 
objects as how we were made. And if we 
ſhould admit an image in the mind, or conti- 
guous to it, we know as little how perception 
may be produced by this image as by the moſt 
diſtant object. Why therefore ſhould we be 
led, by a theory which is neither grounded on 
evidence, nor, if admitted, can explain any 
one phænomenon of perception, to reject the 
natural and immediate dictates of thoſe per- 
ceptive powers, to which, in the conduct of 


life, we find a neceſſity of yielding implicit 


ſubmiſſion ? | 

There remaing only one other argument 
that I have been able to find urged againſt 
our perceiving external objects immediately. 
It is propoſed by Mr. Humz, who, in the 
Eſſay already quoted, after acknowledging 
that it is an univerſal and primary opinion of 
all men, that we perceive external objects im- 
mediately, ſubjoins what follows. | 

* But this univerſal and primary opinion of 
* all men is ſoon deſtroyed by the ſlighteſt 
* philoſophy, which teaches us, that nothing 
can ever be preſent to the mind but an 


* image or perception ; and that the ſenſes 
| | are 
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5 are only the inlets through which theſe i ima. 


ges are received, without being ever able to 
— — any immediate intercourſe between 
the mind and the object. The table, which 
we ſee, ſeems to diminiſh as we remove 
farther from it ;-But the real table, which 
« exiſts independent of us, ſuffers no altera- 
tion. It was therefore nothing but itz 
image which was preſent to the mind. 
Theſe are the obvious dictates of reaſon; 
* and no man who. reflects, ever doubted 
that the exiſtences which we ' conſider, 
+ when we ſay this houſe, and that tree, are 
nothing but perceptions in the mind, and 
„ fleeting copies and repreſentations of other 
exiſtences, which remain uniform and in- 
dependent. 80 far then, we are neceſlitz 
te ted, by reaſoning, to depart from the pri- 
6c mary inſtincts of nature, and to embrace a 
new ſyſtem with regard to the evidence of 
% our ſenſes. ? 8 
We have here a remarkable conflict between 
two contradictory opinions, wherein all mankind 
are engaged. On the one ſide ſtand all the 
. Vulgar, who are unpractiſed in philoſophical 
reſearches, and guided by the uncorrupted 
primary inſtincts of nature. "On the other fide, 
ſtand all the Philoſophers ancient and modern; 
every man without exception who reflects. In 
this diviſion, to my great humiliation, I find 
myſelf claſſed with the vulgar. | 
The pallage now quoted is all I haye found 
in Mr. Hume” s writings upon this point; and 
indeed there is more reaſoning in it than | 
have found 1 in any other 850 [ ſhall there. 
fore examine it minutely. 
Fire, He tell us, That « this univerſal and 


6 " pramary opinion of all men is ſoon delten 
6 
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4 by the lighteſt e which teachesc HA. 
e 


cc us, that nothing can ever 
« mind but an im age or perception.“ 

The phraſe of being preſent to the mind has 
ſome obſcurity; but I conceive he means be. 
ing an immediate object of thought; an im- 
mediate object, for inſtance, of perception, of 
memory, or of imagination. If this be the 
meaning, (and it is the only pertinent one 1 
can think of), there is no more in this paſſage 
but an aſſertion of the propoſition to be pro- 
ved, and an aſſertion that philoſo e 
it. If this be ſo, I beg leave to 15 Gor from 
philoſophy till ſhe gives me reaſon for what 
the teaches. For though common ſenſe and 
my external ſenſes demand my affent to their 
dictates upon their own authority, yet philoſo- 
phy is not entitled to this privilege, But that 
I may not diſſent from ſo grave a perſonage 
without giving a reaſon, I give this as the rea- 
ſon of my diflent. I ſee the ſun when he 
ſhines ; I remember the battle of Culloden ; 
and neither of theſe objects is an image or 
perception. ; 

He tells us in the next place, © That the 
* ſenſes are only the inlets through winch theſe 
images are received.“ 

I know that ARIS rOTLE and the ob 
taught, that images or ſpecies flow from ob- 
jects, and are let in by the ſenſes, and ſtrike 
upon the mind; but this has been ſo effectu- 
ally refuted by Des CarTes, by MarLz- 
BRANCHE, and many others, that nobody 
now pretends to defend it. Reaſonable men 
conſider it as one of the moſt unintelligible and 
unmeaning parts of the ancient ſyſtem. To 


_ caule is it owing that modern Philofo- 
phers 


reſent V. 
p ent to the XIV 
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CH A P. phers are ſo prone to fall back into this hypo- ill 
A theſis, as if they really believed it? For of me 
this proneneſs I could give many inſtances be. 

ſides this of Mr. Hunz; and I take the cauſe 28 

to be, that images in the mind, and images tab 


let in by the ſenſes, are ſo nearly allied, and alt 
ſo ſtrictly connected, that they muſt ſtand or im 
fall together. The old ſyſtem conſiſtently Th 
maintained both: But the new ſyſtem has re- | 


jected the doctrine of images let in by the ſen- it 
ſes, holding, nevertheleſs, that there are ima- is 
ges in the. mind; and, having made this un- 13 
natural divorce of two doctrines which ought bet 
not to be put aſunder, that which they have re: 
retained often leads them back involuntarily to kn 
that which they have rejected. mi 
Mr. Hume ſurely did not ſeriouſly believe ſol: 
that an image of ſound is let in by the ear, an ca) 
image of ſmell by the noſe, an image of hard- to 


neſs and ſoftneſs, of ſolidity and reſiſtance, by eve 
the touch. For, beſides the abſurdity of the the 
thing, which has often been ſhown, Mr. the 
Hume, and all modern Philoſophers main- 


tain, that the images which are the immediate any 
objects of perception have no exiſtence when du 
they are not perceived; whereas, if they were ey 
let in by the ſenſes, they muſt be, before they an 
are perceived, and have a ſeparate exiſtence. ap} 
He tells us farther; that philoſophy teaches, Wl gi: 
that the ſenſes are unable to produce any im- of 
mediate intercourſe between the mind and the LE 


object. Here, I ſtill require the reaſons that 
philoſophy gives for this; for, to my appre- tu 


henſion, I immediately perceive external ob- th: 
jects, and this I conceive is the immediate in- By 
tercourſe here meant. of 

Hitherto I fee nothing that can be called an me 


argument. Perhaps it it was intended only for 
2 „„ illuſtration. 
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| illuſtration. The argument, the only argu-C HAP. 
| ment follows: XIV. 

The table which we ſee, ſeems to diminiſh — 
as we remove farther from it; but the real 
table which exiſts independent of us ſuffers no 
alteration: It was therefore nothing but its 
image which was preſented to the mind. 
Theſe are the obvious dictates of reaſon. 

To judge of the ſtrength of this argument, 
it is neceſſary to attend to a diſtinction which 
is familiar to thoſe who are converſant in the 
mathematical ſciences, I mean the diſtinction 
between real and apparent magnitude. The 
real magnitude of a line is meaſured by ſome 
known meaſure of length, as inches, feet, or 
miles: The real magnitude of a ſurface or 
ſolid, by known meaſures of ſurface or of 
capacity. This magnitude is an obje& of 
touch only, and not of ſight ; nor could we 
even have had any conception of it, without 
the ſenſe of touch; and Biſhop BerxeLEy, on 
that account, calls it tangible magnitude. 

Apparent magnitude 1s meaſured by the 
angle which an object ſubtends at the eye. 
Suppoſing two Tight lines drawn from the 
eye to the extremities of the object making an 
angle, of which the object is the ſubtenſe, the 
apparent magnitude is meaſured by this an- 
gle. This apparent magnitude is an object 
of ſight, and not of touch: ' Biſhop BERKE- 
LEY calls it viſible magnitude. 

If it is aſked,” what is the apparent magni- 
tude of the ſun's diameter ? the anſwer is, 
that it is about thirty: one minutes of a degree. 
But if it is aſked, what is the real magnitude 
of the ſun's diameter? the anſwer muſt be, ſo 
* wouſand miles, or ſo many diameters E 

the 
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the earth. From which it is evident, that real 
magnitude, and apparent magnitude, are 
things of a different nature, though the name 
of magnitude is given to both. The firſt 
has three dimenſions, the laſt only two. The 


firſt is meaſured by a line, the laſt by an 


angle. | Feld: 

From what has been ſaid, it is evident that 
the real magnitude of a body muſt continue 
unchanged, while the body is unchanged, 
This we grant. But it is likewiſe evident, 
that the apparent magnitude muſt continue the 
fame while the body is unchanged ? So far 
otherwiſe, that every man who knows any 
thing of mathematics can. eaſily demonſtrate, 
that the ſame individual object, remaining in 


the ſame place, and unchanged, muſt neceſſa- 


rily vary in its apparent magnitude, according 
as the point from which it is ſeen is more or 
leſs diſtant ; and that its apparent length or 


breadth will be nearly in a reciprocal propor- 


tion to the diſtance of the ſpectator. This is 
as certain as the principles of geometry. 

We. muſt likewiſe attend to this, that 
though the real magnitude of a body is not 
originally an object of ſight, but of touch, yet 
we learn by experience to judge of the real 
magnitude in many caſes by ſight, We learn 
by experience to judge of the diſtance of a 
body from the eye within certain limits ; and 
from its diſtance and apparent magnitude ta- 


ken together, we learn to judge of its real 


magnitude, 

And this kind of judgment, by being re- 
peated every hour, and almoſt every minute 
of our lives, becomes, when we are grow 


up, ſo ready and ſo habitual, that it ver) 


much 
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much reſembles the original perceptions of C HA P. 

our ſenſes, and may not umproperly be called 

acquired perception. — 
Whether we call it u 
rception is a verbal difference. But it is 

evident, that, by means of it, we aftendifſco- 

ver by one ſenſe things which are properly and 

naturally the objects af another. Thus I can 

ſay without i riety, I hear a drum, I 


d, hear a great bell, or 1 hear a ſmall bell; 
nt, though 1 it is certain that the figure or ſize of the 
he ſounding body is not originally an. obje& of 


hearing. In like manner, we learn'by expe+ 
rience how a body of ſuch a real magnitude, 
and at ſuch a ** appears to the eye: 
But neither its real magnitude, nor its diſtance 
from the eye, are properly objects of ſight, 
any more than the form of a dag, or the fize 
of a bell, are properly objects of hearing. 

If theſe things be conſidered, it will appear, 
that Mr. Humz's argument hath no force to 
ſupport his concluſion, nay, that it leads to a 
contrary concluſion, The argument is this, 
the table we ſee ſeems to diminiſh as we re- 
move farther from it; that is, its apparent 
magnitude is diminiſhed ; but the real table 
ſuffers no alteration, to wit, in its real mag- 
nitude; therefore it is not the real table we 
ſee : I admit both the premiſes in this ſyllo- 


ind giſm, but I deny the conclufion. The ſyllo- 
ta- giſm has what the Logicians call two middle 
cal terms: Apparent magnitude is the middle 


term in the firſt premiſe ; real magnitude i in 
the ſecond. Therefore, according to the 
rules of logic, the concluſion is not juſtly 
drawn from the premiſes ; but, laying aſide 
the rules of logic, let us examine it by the 
light of common ſenſe. 

Let 


©: 1 A . 


CHAP. Let us ſuppoſe, for a moment, that it is the 
XIV. real table we ſee: Muſt not this real table ſeem 
o diminiſh as we remove farther from it? It is 
demonſtrable that it muſt. How then can 
this apparent diminution be an argument that 
it is not the real table? When that which muſt 
happen to the real table, as we remove farther 
from it, does actually happen to the table 
we ſee, it is abſurd to conclude from this, 
that it is not the real table we ſee. It is evi- 
dent therefore, that this ingenious author has 
impoſed upon himſelf by confounding real 
magnitude with apparent magnitude, and that 

his argument is a mere ſophiſm. 
. I obſerved that Mr. Humz's argument not 
only has no ſtrength to ſupport his concluſion, 
but that it leads to the contrary concluſion; 
to wit, that it is the real table we ſee; for this 
plain reaſon, that the table we ſee has preciſely 
that apparent magnitude which it is demon- 
ſtrable the real table muſt have when placed at 
that diſtance. | | Ai, 
This argument is made much ſtronger by 
conſidering, that the real table may be placed 
ſucceſſively at a thouſand different diſtances; 
and in every diſtance, in a thouſand different 
2 and it can be determined demon- 
ratively, by the rules of geometry and per- 
ſpective, what muſt be its apparent magnitude, 
and apparent figure, in each of thoſe diſtances 
and poſitions. Let the table be placed ſuc- 
ceſſively in as many of thoſe different diſtan- 
ces, and different poſitions, as you will, or 
in them all; open your eyes and you ſhall ſee 
a table preciſely of that apparent magnitude, 
and that apparent figure, which the real table 
mult have in that — and in that poſition. 


Is not this a ſtrong argument that it is the real 
table you ſee ? 


In 
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In a word, the appearance of a viſible ob- C HAP. 
jet is infinitely diverſified, according to its XIV 
diſtance and poſition. The viſible appearan- 
ces are innumerable, when we confine our- 
ſelves to one object, and they are multiplied 
according to the variety of objects. Thoſe 
appearances have been matter of ſpeculation 
to ingenious men, at leaſt ſince the time of 
EvcLiD. They have accounted for all this 
variety, on the ſuppoſition, that the objects 
we ſee are external, and not in the mind itſelf. 
The rules they have demonſtrated about the 
various projections of the ſphere, about the 
appearances of the planets in their progreſſi- 
ons, ſtations, and retrogradations, and all 
the rules of perſpective, are built on the ſup- 
poſition that the objects of ſight are external. 
They can each of them be tried in thouſands 
of inſtances. In many arts and profeſſions in- 
numerable trials are daily made; nor were 
they ever found to fail in a ſingle inſtance. 
Shall we ſay that a falſe ſuppoſition, invented 
by the rude vulgar, has been ſo lucky in ſolv- 
ing an infinite number of phænomena of 
nature? This ſurely would be a greater pro- 
digy than philoſophy ever exhibited : Add to 
this, that upon the contrary hypotheſis, to wit, 
that the objects of ſight are internal, no ac- 
count can be given of any one of thoſe ap- 
pearances, nor any phyſical cauſe aſſigned why 
a viſible obje& ſhould, in any one caſe, have 
one apparent figure and magnitude rather than 
another. 

Thus I have conſidered every argument I 
have found advanced to prove the exiſtence of 
ideas, or images of external things, in the 
mind: And if no better arguments can be 

| found, 
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found, I connot help thinking, that the whole 
hiſtory of philoſophy has never furniſhed an 
inſtance of an opinion ſo unanimouſly enter. 
tained by Philoſophers upon ſo flight grounds, 
A third reflection I would make upon this 
ſubject is, That Philoſophers, notwithſtanding 
their unanimity as to the exiſtence of ideas, 
hardly agree in any one thing elſe concerning 
them. If ideas be not a mere fiction, they 
muſt be, of all objects of human knowledge, 
the things we have beſt acceſs to know, and 
to be acquainted with ; yet there is nothing 
about which men differ ſo much. | 
Some have held them to be ſelf-exiſtent, 
others to be in the Divine Mind, others in our 
own minds, and others in the brain or /e 
rium; I conſidered the hypotheſis of images 
in the brain, in the fourth chapter of this 
Eflay. As to images in the mind, if any 
thing more is meant by the images of an object 


in the mind than the thought of that object, I 


know not what it means. The diſtinct con- 
ception of an object may, in a metaphorical or 
analogical ſenſe, be called an image of it in the 
mind. -But this image is only the conception 
of the object, and not the object conceived. 
It is an act of the mind, and not the object of 
that act. | 

Some Philoſophers will have our ideas, or 
a part of them, to be innate ; others will have 
them all ts be adventitious : Some derive them 
from the ſenſes alone ; others from ſenſation 
and reflection: Some think they are fabrica- 
ted by -the mind itſelf ; others that they are 
produced by external objects; others that 
they are the immediate operation of the Dei- 


ty; others ſay, that impreſſions are the _ 
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of ideas, and that the cauſes of impreſſions are C HAP. 
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unknown: Some think that we have ideas only XIV. 


of material objects, but none of minds, o 

their operations, or of the relations of things; 
others will have the immediate object of every 
thought to be an idea: Some think we have 
abſtract ideas, and that by this chiefly we are 
diſtinguiſhed from the brutes; others maintain 
an abſtra& idea to be an abſurdity, and that 
there can be no ſuch thing : With ſome they 
are the immediate objects of thought, with 
others the only objects. 

A fourth reflection is, That ideas do not 
make any of the operations of the mind to be 
better underſtood, although it was probably 
with that view that they have been firſt invent- 
ed, and afterwards ſo generally received. 

We are at a loſs to know how we perceive 
diſtant objects; how we remember things paſt; 
how we imagine things that have no exiſt- 
ence, Ideas in the mind ſeem to account for 
all theſe operations: They are all by the means 
of ideas reduced to one operation; to a kind 
of feeling, or immediate perception of things 
preſent, and in contact with the percipient ; 
and feeling is an operation ſo familiar, that we 
think it needs no explication, but may ſerve to 
explain other operations. | 

But this feeling, or immediate perception, 
is as difficult to be comprehended, as the 
things which we pretend to explain by it. 
Two things 'may be in conta& without any 
feeling or perception; there muſt therefore be 
in the percipient a power to feel or to perceive. 


How this power is produced, and how it ope- 


rates, is quite beyond the reach of our know- 
ledge. As little can we know whether this 
| | power 


i 
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CH AP. power muſt be limited to things preſent, and 
XIV. in contact with us. Nor can any man pretend 
WY to prove, that the Being, who gave us the 


power to perceive things preſent, may not 
give us the power to perceive things that are 
diſtant, to remember things paſt, and to con- 
ceive things that never exiſted. 

Some Philoſophers have endeavoured to 
make all our ſenſes to be only different modi. 
fications of touch ; a theory which ſerves only 
to confound things that are different, and to 

erplex and darken things that are clear, 
The theory of ideas reſembles this, by reduc. 
ing all the operations of the human under. 
ſtanding to the perception of ideas in our own 
minds. This power of perceiving ideas is as 
inexplicable as any of the powers explained 
by it : And the contiguity of the obje& con- 
tributes nothing at all to make it better under- 
ſtood ; becauſe there appears no connection 
between contiguity and perception, but what 
is grounded on prejudices, drawn from ſome 
imagined ſimilitude between mind and body; 
and from the ſuppoſition, that, in perception, 
the object acts upon the mind, or the mind 
upon the object. We have ſeen how this 
theory has led Philoſophers to confound thoſe 
operations of mind, which experience teaches 
all men to be different, and teaches them to 
diſtinguiſh in common language ; and that it 
has led them to invent a language inconſiſtent 
with the principles upon which all language is 

grounded. 5 
The 44% reffection I ſhall make upon this the- 
ory, is, That the natural and neceſſary conſe- 
quences of it furniſh a juſt prejudice againſt it 
| to 


to 
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to every man who pays a due regard to the C H AP. 
x ſenſe of wt 2 7 ; XIV. 
Not to mention, that it led the Pythagore- EINE 
ans and PLAro to imagine that we fee only 
the ſhadows of external things, and not the 
things themſelves, and that it gave rife to the 
Peripatetic. doctrine. of ſenfible ſpecies, one of 
the greateſt abſurdities of that ancient ſyſtem, 
let us only confider the fruits it has produced, 
ſince it was new-modelled by DES CARTES. 
That great reformer in philoſophy ſaw the ab- 
ſurdity of the doctrine of ideas coming from 
external objects, and refuted it effectually, 
after it had been received by Philoſophers for 
thouſands of years; but he ſtill retained ideas 
in the brain and in the mind. Upon this 
foundation all our modern ſyſtems of the 
powers of the mind are built. And the tot- 
tering ſtate of thoſe fabrics, though built by 
ſkilful hands, may give a ſtrong ſuſpicion of 
the unſoundneſs of the foundation. 

It was this theory of ideas that led Des 
CarTzs, and thoſe that followed him, to 
think it necefſary to prove, by philoſophical 
arguments, the exiſtence of material objects: 
And who does not ſee that philoſophy mult 
make a very ridiculous figure in the eyes 
of ſenſible men, while it is employed in muſ- 
tering up metaphyſical arguments, to prove 
that there is a ſun and a moon, an earth and 

a ſea: Yet we find theſe truly great men, 
Des CarTEs; MALEBRANCHE, ARNAULD, 
and Locke,. ſeriouſly employing themſelves in 


e- this argument. e 21017 7 | 
e. Surely. their principles led them to think, 
it that all men, from the beginning of the world, 
10 believed the exiſtence of theſe things upon in- 


Vol.. I, 8 | ſufficient 
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CH A P.ſufficient grounds, and to think that they would 


be able to place upon a more rational founda. 


ton this univerſal belief of mankind. But 


the misfortune is, that all the laboured argu. 
ments they have advanced, to prove the exiſ- 
tence of thoſe things we ſee and feel, are mere 
ſophiſms : Not one of them will bear exami. 


nation. 


I might mention ſeveral paradoxes, which 
Mr. LockE, though by no means fond of pa- 
radoxes, was led into by this theory of ideas, 
Such as, that the ſecondary qualities of body 
are no qualities of body at all, but ſenſations 
of the mind: That the primary qualities of 
body are refemblances of our ſenſations : That 
we . no notion of duration, but from the 
fucceſhon of ideas in our minds: That perſo- 
nal identity conſiſts in conſciouſneſs ; ſo that 
the ſame individual thinking being may make 
two or three different perſons, and ſeveral dit- 
ferent thinking beings make one perſon: 
That judgment is nothing but a perception of 
the agreement or diſagreement of our ideas. 

Moſt of theſe paradoxes I ſhall have occaſion 
to examine. 29 ä 

However, all theſe conſequences of the doc- 
trine of ideas were tolerable, compared with 
thoſe which came afterwards to be diſcovered 
by BERKELEY and HUME. That there is no 
material world: No abſtra& ideas or notions: 
That the mind is only a train of related in- 
preſſions and ideas, without any ſubjec on 
which they may be impreſſed: That there 5 
neither ſpace nor time, body nor mind, but 
impreſſions and ideas only: And, to ſum up 
all, That there is no probability, even in de- 
el BY E TV" monſtration 
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monſtration itſelf, nor any one propoſition C H A P. 
more probable than its contrary, XIV. 
Theſe are the noble fruits which have grown 
upon this theory of ideas, ſince it began to be 
cultivated by ſkilful hands. It is no wonder 
that ſenſible men ſhould be diſguſted at philo- 
ſophy, when ſuch wild and ſhocking paradoxes | 
paſs underits name. However, as theſe paradox- ; 
es have, with great acuteneſs and ingenuity, 
been deduced by juſt reaſoning from the theo- 
ry of ideas; they muſt at laſt bring this advan- 
tage, that poſitions ſo ſhocking to the common 
ſenſe of mankind; and ſo contrary to the deci- 
ſions of all our intellectual powers, will open 
mens eyes, and break the force of the preju- 
" which hath held them entangled in that 
eory. 


CHAP. XV, 


B. 

on T HERE is yet another ſyſtem concern- 
ing perception, of which I ſhall give 

* ſome account, becauſe of the fame of its au- 

7 


thor. It is the invention of the famous Ger- 
man Philoſopher LzerzniTz, who, while he 
lived, held the firſt rank among the Germans 
in all parts of philoſophy, as well as in mathe- 
matics, in juriſprudence, in the knowledge of 


on antiquities, and in every branch, both of 
ws ſcience and of literature. He was highly re- 


ſpected by emperors; and by many kings and 
princes, who beſtowed upon him. ſingular 
marks of their eſteem. He was aFarticular 
favourite of our Queen CARroLINE, conſort of 
Geokosx II. with whom he continued his cor- 
8 2 reſpon- 
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CHAP. . by letters after ſhe came to the 
XV. Crown of Britain, till his death. 5 

The famous controverſy between him and 

che Britiſh Mathematicians, whether he or 

Sir Isaac NtwrTon was the inventor of that 

noble improvement in mathematics, called by 
NewToN the method of fluxions, and by Lz1s- 

NITZ the differential method, engaged the 
attention of the Mathematicians in Europe for 


| 

| 

ſeveral years. He had likewiſe a controverſy . 
with the learned and judicious Dr. SamveL ; 
CLARKE, about ſeveral points of the New- 4 
tonian philoſophy which he diſapproved. The f 
papers which gave occaſion to this controver- p 
ſy with all the replies and rejoinders, had the b 
honour to be tranſmitted from the one party = 
to the other through the hands of Queen Ca- k 
ROLINE, and were afterwards publiſhed. e 
His authority, in all matters of philoſophy, th 

is ſtill ſo great in moſt parts of Germany, lu 
that they are conſidered as bold ſpirits, and * 
a kind of heretics, who diſſem from him in * 
any thing. Carorus Wolrus, the moſt de 

voluminous writer in philoſophy of this age, 

is conſidered as the great interpreter and ad- or, 
vocate of the Leibnitzian fyſtem, and reveres of 
as an oracle whatever has dropped from the * 
pen of 'Le1Bn1Tz. This author propoſed two in 
great works upon the mind. The firſt, which has 
I have ſeen, he publiſhed with the title of the 
. Phychologia empirica, feu experimentalis. The the 
other was to have the title of P/ychologia ra- 
tionalit, and to it he refers for his explication il mo- 
of the theory of Le1BxiTtz with regard to the the 
mind. But whether it was a I hae ay, 
| not learned, 1 * is n 
| Int ay, 
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I muſt therefore take the ſhort account I am C HAP. 
to give of this ſyſtem from the writings of XV. 
Le1BNITZ himſelf, without the light which 
his interpreter Wolrius may have thrown 
upon it. | | 
LEIBNITZ conceived the whole univerſe, 
bodies as well as minds, to be made up of 
monads, that is, ſimple ſubſtances, each of 
which is, by the Creator in the beginning of 
its exiſtence, endowed with certain active and 
perceptive powers. A monad, therefore, is 
an active - ſubſtance, ſimple, without parts or 
figure, which has within itſelf the power to 
produce all the changes it undergoes from the 
beginning of its exiſtence to eternity. The 
changes which the monad undergoes, of what 
kind ſoever, though they may ſeem to us the 
effect of cauſes operating from without, yet 
they are only the gradual and ſucceſſive evo- 
lutions of its own internal powers, which 
would have produced all the ſame changes and 
motions, although there had been no other 
being in the univerſe. | 
Every human ſoul is a monad joined to an 
organiſed body, which organiſed body conſiſts 
of an infinite number of monads, each having 
lome degree of active and of perceptive power 
in itſelf, But the whole machine of the body 
has a relation to that monad which we call 
the ſoul, which is, as it were, the center of 
the whole. I. 
As the univerſe is completely filled with 
monads, without any chaſm or void, and 
thereby every body acts upon every other bo- 
dy, according to its vicinity or diſtance, and 
1s mutually reacted upon by every other bo- 
, it follows, ſays LEIBN ITZ, that every = 5 
4 ITO: le | 5 9 7 
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CH A P. nad is a kind of living mirror, which reflect 


the whole univerſe, according to its point of 
view, and repreſents the whole more or leſ 
diſtinctly. 

J cannot undertake to reconcile this part of 
the ſyſtem with what was before mentioned, 
to wit, that every change in a monad is the 
evolution of its own original powers, and 
would have happened though no other ſub. 
ſtance had been created. But to proceed. 

There are different orders of monads, ſome 
higher, and others lower. The higher orders 
he calls dominant; ſuch is the human ſoul, 
The monads that compoſe the organiſed bo- 
dies of men, animals and — are of 2 
lower order, and ſubſervient to the dominant 
monads. But every monad, of whatever or- 
der, is a complete ſubſtance in itſelf, indivi 
ſible, having no parts, indeſtructible, becauſe, 
having no parts, it cannot periſh by any kind 
of decompoſition ; it can only periſh by anni. 
hilation, and we have no reaſon to believe 
that God will ever annihilate any of the be- 
ings which he has made. 

The monads of a lower order may, be 2 
regular evolution of their powers, riſe to 2 
higher order. They may ſucceſſiyely be join. 
ed to organiſed bodies, of various forms and 
different degrees of perception; but they ne- 
ver die, nor ceaſe to be in ſome degree ac- 
tive and percipient. 

This Philoſopher makes a diſtinction between 
perception and what be calls apperception. The 
firſt is common to all monads, the laſt proper 
to the higher orders, among: which are hu- 
man ſouls. voy” 

By apperception he underſtands that degree 
of Sd which reflects, as it were, 0, 
8 1 eu; 
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itſelf; by which we are conſcious of our o. CH AP. 
_ exiſtence, and conſcious of our perceptions ; XV. 

by which we can reflect upon the operations 
of our own minds, and can comprehend ab- 
ſtrat truths. The mind, in many operations, 
he thinks, particularly in ſleep, and in many 
actions common to us with the brutes, has 
not this apperception, although it is ſtill filled 
with a multitude of obſcure and indiſtinct per- 
ceptions, of which we are not conſcious. 
He eonceives that our bodies and minds are 
united in ſuch a manner, that neither has any 
phyſical influence upon the other, Each per- 
forms all its operations by its own internal 
ſprings and powers ; yet the operations of one 
correſpond exactly with thoſe of the other, 
by a pre- eſtabliſned harmony; juſt as one clock 
may be ſo adjuſted as to keep time with ano- 
ther, although each has its own moving pow- 
er, and neither receives any part of its motion 
from the other. | 

So that according to this ſyſtem all our per- 
ceptions of external objects would be the ſame, 
though external things had never exiſted ; our 
perception of them would continue, although, 
by the power of God, they ſhould this moment 
be annihilated : We do not perceive external 
things becauſe they exiſt, but becauſe the 
foul was originally ſo conſtituted as to produce 
in itſelf all its ſucceſſive changes, and all its 
ſucceſſive perceptions, independently of the 
external objects. | T5 

Every perception or apperception, every 
operation, in a word, of the ſoul, is a neceſ- 
lary conſequence of the ſtate of it immediately 
preceding that operation; and this ſtate is the 
neceſlary conſequence of the ſtate preceding it; 

3s a 
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CH AP. and ſo backwards, until you come to its firſt 
formation and conſtitution, which produces 
SY Vſuceeſlively, and by neceſſary conſequence, 
all its ſucceſſive ſtates to the end of its exil. 
tence : So that in this reſpect the ſoul, and 
every monad, may be compared to a watch 
wound up, which having the ſpring of its mo- 
tion' in itſelf, by the gradual evolution of its 
own ſpring, produces all the ſucceſſive moti- 
ons we obſerve in it. | n 
In this account of LEILNTT Z ſyſtem con- 
cerning monads, and the pre- eſtabliſned har. 
mony, I have kept as nearly as I could to 
his own expreſſions, in his new /y/tem e the 
nature and communication of ſubſtances, and if 
the union of ſoul and body,; and in the ſeveral 
illuſtrations of that new ſyſtem which he at- 
terwards publiſhed ; and in his principles of na- 
ture and grace founded in reaſon. I ſhall now 
make a few remarks upon this ſyſtem. 
1. To paſs. over the irreſiſtible neceſſity of 
all human actions, which makes a part of this 
ſyſtem, that will be conſidered in ano- 
ther place, I obſerve firſt, that the diſtinction 
made between perception and apperception is 
obſcure and unphiloſophical : As far as we 
can diſcover, every operation of our mind 1s 
attended with conſciouſneſs, and particularly 
that which we call the perception of external 
objects; and to ſpeak of a perception of which 
we are not conſcious, is to ſpeak without any 
meaning. ee, AAAS 4 | 
As conſciouſneſs is the only power by which 
we diſcern the operations of our own minds, 
or can form any notion of them, an operation 
of mind of which we are not conſcious, is, we 
a Know not what; and to call ſuch an 1 
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by the name of perception, is an abuſe of lan-CHAP., 
guage. No man can perceive an object, XV. 


without being conſcious that he perceives it. 
No man can think, without being conſcious 
that he thinks. What men are not conſcious 
of, cannot therefore, without impropriety, be 
called either perception or thought of any 
kind. And if we will ſuppoſe operations of 
mind, of which we are not conſcious, and 
give a name to ſuch creatures of our imagi- 
nation, that name muſt ſignify what we 
know nothing about. 
2. To ſuppoſe bodies organiſed or unorgani- 
ſed, to be made up of indiviſible monads 
which have no parts, is contrary to all that 
we know of body. It is eſſential to a body to 
have parts; and every part of a —_— is a 
body, and has parts alſo. No number of parts, 
without extenſion or figure, not even an infi- 
nite number, if we may uſe that expreſſion, 
can, by being put together, make a whole 
= has extenſion and figure, which all bodies 
ave. : | | 
3- It is contrary to all that we know of 
bodies, to aſcribe to the monads, of which 
they are ſuppoſed to be compounded, percep- 
tion and active force. If a Philoſopher thinks 
proper to ſay, that a clod of earth both per- 
ceives and has active force, let him bring his 
proofs. But he ought not to expect, that men 
who have underſtanding, will ſo far.give it up 
as to receive without proof whatever his ima- 
gination may ſuggeſt. 124 
4. This ſyſtem overturns all authority of 
our ſenſes, and leaves not the leaſt ground to 
believe the exiſtence of the objects of ſenſe, 
or the exiſtence of any thing which depends 
upon 
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CH A P. upon the authority of our ſenſes; for our 
XV. perception of objects, according to this ſyſtem, 
has no dependence upon any thing external, 


1 


and would be the ſame as it is ſuppoſing ex- 
ternal objects had never exiſted, or that they 
were from this moment annihilated. 
It is remarkable that LEIBNTrzE's ſyſtem, 
that of MALBBRANcHE, and the common 
ſyſtem of ideas, or images of external objects 
in the mind, do all agree in overturning all 
the authority of our ſenſes ; and-this one thing, 
as long as men retain their ſenſes, will always 
make all theſe ſyſtems truly ridiculous. 
5. The laſt obſervation I ſhall make upon 
this ſyſtem, which indeed is equally applica 
ble to all the ſyſtems of perception I have 
mentioned, is, that it is all hypotheſis, made 
up of conjectures and ſuppoſitions, without 
proof. The Peripatetics ſuppoſed ſenſible /pe- 
cies to be ſent forth by the objects of ſenſe. 
The moderns ſuppeſe ideas in the brain, or 
in the mind. MALRBRANCRHE ſuppoſed, that 
we perceive the ideas of the Divine Mind, 
 LeisniTzZ ſuppoſed monads and a pre-eſta- 
bliſhed harmony; and thefe monads being 
creatures of his own making, he is at liberty 
to give them what properties and-powers his 
fancy may ſuggeſt. In like manner, the In- 
| dian Philoſopher ſuppoſed that the earth is ſup- 
ported by a huge elephant, and that the ele- 
phant ſtands on the back of a huge tortoiſe. 
Such ſuppoſitions, while there is no proot 
of them offered, are nothing but the fictions 
of human fancy; and we ought no more to 
believe them, than we believe Homzr's ficti- 
ons of AeoLLo's ſilver bow, or Mingrva's 
ſhield, or Venvs's girdle. . Such fictions in 


poetry 
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poetry are agreeable to the rules of the art: C H A F. 
They are intended to pleaſe, not to convince. . 
But the Philoſophers would have us to believe 
their fictions, though the account they give of 
the phænomena of nature has commonly no 
more probability than the account that Homer 
gives of the plague in the Grecian camp, from 
ArolLo taking his ſtation on a neighbouring 
mountain, and from his filver bow, letting fly 
his ſwift arrows into the camp. 5 
Men then only begin to have a true taſte in 
philoſophy, when they have learned to hold 
hypotheſes in juſt contempt; and to conſider 
them as the reveries of ſpeculative men, which 
will never have any ſimilitude to the works of 
The Supreme Being has given us ſome in- 
telligence of his works, by what our ſenſes 
inform us of external things, and by what our 
conſciouſneſs and reflection inform us con- 
cerning the operations of our own minds. 
Whatever can be inferred from theſe common 
informations, by juſt and ſound reaſoning, is 
true and legitimate philoſophy: But what we 
add to this from conjecture is all ſpurious 


and illegitimate. 

After this long account of the theories ad- 
vanced by Philoſophers, to account for our 
perception of external objects, I hope it will 
appear, that neither Axis To TLE's theory of 
ſenſible ſpecies, nor MALEBRANCHE's, of our 
ſeeing things in God, nor the common theory 
of our perceiving ideas in our own minds, nor 
Lz1BnITZ's theory of monads, and a pre-eſta- 
bliſhed harmony, give any ſatisfying account 
of this power of the mind, or make it more in- 
telligible than it is without their aid. They 

| arc 
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CHAP. are conjectures, and if they were true, would 
XV. ſolve no difficulty, but raiſe many new ones. 
it is therefore more agreeable to good ſenſe, 


and to ſound philoſophy, to reſt ſatisfied with 
what our conſciouſneſs and attentive reflection 
diſcover to us of the nature of perception, than 


. by inventing hypotheſes, to attempt to explain 


things which are above the reach of human 
underſtanding, I believe no man 1s able to 
explain how we perceive external objects, any 
more than how we are conſcious of thoſe that 
are internal. Perception, conſciouſneſs, me- 
mory, and imagination, are all original and 
ſimple powers of the mind, and parts of its 
conſtitution. For this reaſon, though I have 
endeavoured to ſhow, that the theories of Phi- 


loſophers on this ſubject are ill grounded and 


inſufficient, I do not attempt to ſubſtitute any 
other theory in their place, | 

Every man feels that perception gives him 
an invincible belief of the exiſtence of that 
which he perceives ; and that this belief is not 
the effect of reaſoning, but the immediate con- 


ſequence of perception, When Philoſophers 


have wearied themſelves and their readers with 
their ſpeculations upon this ſubject, they can 
neither ſtrengthen this belief, nor weaken it; 
nor can they ſhow how it is produced. It puts 
the Philoſopher and the peaſant upon a level; 
and neither of them can give any other reaſon 
for believing his ſenſes, than that he finds it 
impoſſible for him to do otherwiſe. 
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Of Senſation. x 


AVING finiſhed what I intend, with 
regard to that act of mind which we call 
the perception of an external object, I proceed 
to conſider another, which, by our conſtituti- 
on, is conjoined with perception, and not with 
perception only, but with many other acts of 
our minds; and that is ſenſation. To prevent 
repetition, I muſt refer the reader to the ex- 
plication of this word given in Effay I. chap. 1. 
Almoſt all our perceptions have correſpond- 
ing ſenſations which conſtantly accompany 
them, and, on that account, are very apt to 
be confounded with them. Neither ought we 
to expect, that the ſenſation, and its corre- 
ſponding perception, ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 
in common language, becauſe the purpoſes of 
common life do not require it. Language is 
made to ſerve the purpoſes of ordinary conver- 
ſation; and we have no reaſon to expect that 
it ſhould make diſtinctions that are not'of com- 
mon uſe. Hence it happens, that a quality 
perceived, and the ſenſation correſponding to 
that perception, often go under the ſame 
name, ry 58 85 
This makes the names of moſt of our ſenſa- 
tions ambiguous, and this ambiguity hath very 
much perplexed Philoſophers. It will be ne- 


ceſſary to give ſome inſtances, to illuſtrate the 


diſtinction between our ſenſations and the ob- 
jects of perception. > "621 | 


When I ſmell a roſe, there is in this opera- 


tion both ſenſation and perception. The * 
al 644 $46 45 hay avie 


Philoſophers have held much diſpute. 
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CHAP. able odour I feel, conſidered by itſelf, without 


relation to any external object, is merely a 
ſenſation: It affects the mind in a certain way; 
and this affection of the mind may be conceiy. 


ed without a thought of the roſe, or any other 


object. This ſenſation can be nothing elſe than 
it is felt to be. Its very eſſence conſiſts in 
being felt; and when it is not felt, it is not, 
There is no difference between the ſenſation 
and the feeling of itz they are one and the 


ſame thing. It is for this reaſon, that we be. 


fore obſerved, that, in ſenſation, . there is no 
object diſtinct from that act of the inind by 
which it is felt; and this holds true with re- 
gard to all ſenſations. | 

Let us next attend to the perception which 
we have in ſmelling a roſe: Perception has 
always an external object; and the object of 
my perception, in this caſe, is that quality in 


the roſe which I diſcern by the ſenſe of ſmell, 


Obſerving that the agreeable ſenſation is raiſed 
when the roſe is near, and ceaſes when it is 


removed, I am led, by my nature, to conclude 
ſome quality to be in the roſe, which is the 


cauſe- of this ſenſation. This quality in the 


roſe is the object perceived; and that act of 


my mind, by which I have the conviction and 


belief of this quality, is what in this caſe I cal 


perception, 
But it is here to be obſerved, that the ſen- 


ation I feel, and the quality in the roſe which 
I perceive, are both called by the ſame name. 


The ſmell of a roſe is the name given to both: 


So that this name hath two meanings; and the 


diſtinguiſhing its different meanings removes 


all perplexity, and enables us to give clea! 


and diſtin& anſwers to queſtions, about which 


Thus, 
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Thus, if it is aſked, Whether the ſmell be in CH A F. 
the roſe, or in the mind that feels it? The an- XVI. 
ſwer is obvious: That there are two different 
things ſignified by the ſmell of a roſe; one of 
which is in the mind, and can be in nothing 
but in a ſentient being; the other is truly and 
properly in the roſe. The ſenſation which I 
feel is in my mind. The mind is the ſentient 
being; and as the roſe is inſentient, there can 
be no ſenſation, nor any. thing reſembling ſen- 
ſation in it. But this ſenſation in my mind 
is occaſioned by a certain quality in the roſe, 
which is called by the ſame name with the ſen- 
ſation, not on account of any ſimilitude, but 
becauſe of their conſtant concomitancy. 

All the names we have for ſmells, taſtes, 
ſounds, and for the various degrees of heat and 
cold, have a like ambiguity; and what has 
been ſaid of the ſmell of a roſe may be applied 
to them. They ſignify both a ſenſation, and 
a quality perceived by means of that ſenſation. 
The firſt is the ſign, the laſt the thing ſignified. 
As both are conjoined by nature, 'and as the 
purpoſes of common life do not require them 
to be disjoined in our thoughts, they are both 
expreſſed by the ſame name: And this ambi- 
guity is to be found in all languages, becauſe 
the reaſon of it extends to all. 
The ſame ambiguity is found in the names 
of ſuch diſeaſes as are indicated by a particular 
painful ſenſation: Such as the tooth- ach, the 
head-ach. The tooth- ach ſignifies a painful 
ſenſation, which can only be in a ſentient 
being; but it ſignifies alſo a diſorder in the 
body, which has no fimilitude to a ſenſation, 
but is naturally connected with it. 


Preſſing 
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CHAP. Preſſing my hand with force againſt the ta. 
XVI. ple, I feel pain, and I feel the table to be hard, 
W pain is a ſenſation of the mind, and there 
is nothing that reſembles it in the table. The 
hardneſs is in the table, nor is there any thing 
reſembling it in the mind. Feeling is applied 
to both; but in a different ſenſe; being a word 
common to the act of ſenſation, and to that of 
perceiving by the ſenſe of touch. | 
I touch the table gently with my hand, and! 
feel it to be ſmooth, hard, and cold. Theſe 
Cj. are qualities of the table perceived by touch; 
4 but 1 perceive them by means of a ſenſation 
1 which indicates them. This ſenſation not be- 
1: ing painful, I commonly give no attention to 
it. It carries my thought immediately to the 
thing ſignified by it, and is itſelf forgot, as if 
it had never been. But by repeating it, and 
turning my attention to it, and abſtracting my 
thought from the thing ſignified by it, I find 
it to be metely a ſenſation, and that it has no 
ſimilitude to the hardneſs, ſmoothneſs, or 
coldneſs of the table which are ſignified by it. 
It is indeed difficult, at firſt, to disjoin 
things in our attention which have always been 
conjoined, and to make that an object of re- 
flection which never was ſo before; but ſome 
pains and practice will overcome this difficul- 
ty in thoſe who have got the habit of reflecting 
on the operations of their own minds. 
Although the preſent ſubject leads us only 
to conſider the ſenſations which we have by 
means of our external ſenſes, yet it will ſerve 
-to illuſtrate what has been ſaid, and I z2ppre- 
hend is of importance in itſelf to obſerve, that 
many operations of mind, to which we give 


one name, and which we always conſider as 
| one 
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one thing, are complex in their nature, and C H AP. 
made up of ſeveral more ſimple ingredients; XVI. 


and of theſe ingredients ſenſation very often 
makes one. Of this we ſhall give ſome in- 
ſtances. e 

The appetite of hunger includes an uneaſy 
ſenſation, and a defire of food. Senſation 
and defire are different acts of mind. The 
laſt, from its nature, muſt have an object; 
the firſt has no object. Theſe two ingredi- 
ents may always be ſeparated in thought; 
perhaps they ſometimes are, in reality; but 
hunger includes both. 

Benevolence towards our fellow-creatures 
includes an agreeable feeling ; but it includes 
alſo a deſire of the happineſs of others. The 
ancients commonly called it defire : Many mo- 
derns chuſe rather to call it a feeling. Both 
are right; and they only err who exclude ei- 
ther of the ingredients. Whether theſe two 
ingredients are neceſſarily connected, is per- 
haps difficult for us to determine, there being 
many neceſſary connections which we do not 
perceive to be neceſſary; but we can disjoin 
them in thought. They are different acts of 
the mind. | = 

An uneaſy feeling, and a defire, are in like 
manner the ingredients of malevolent affecti- 
ons; ſuch as malice, envy, revenge. The 
paſſion of fear includes an uneaſy ſenſation or 
feeling, and an opinion of danger; and hope 
is made up of the contrary ingredients. When 
we hear of a heroic action, the ſentiment 
which it raiſes in our mind is made up of va- 
nous ingredients. There is in it an agreeable 
feeling, a benevolent affection to the perſon, | 
and a judgment or opinion of his: merit. 
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O 1 AP. If we thus analyſe the various operations of 
—— our minds, we ſhall find, that many of them 
which we conſider as perfectly ſimple, becauſe 
we have been accuſtomed to call them by one 
name, are compounded of more ſimple ingre. 
dients ; ; and that ſenſation, or feeling . which 
is only a more refined kind of ſenſation, 
makes one ingredient, not only in the percep- 
tion of external objects, but in moſt operati- 
ons of the mind. 
A fmall degree of reflection may fatisfy us 


( 
{ 
that the number and variety of our 1 t 
and feelings is prodigious : For, to omit all 
thoſe which accompany, our appetites, paſſions, ſ 
and affections, our moral ſentiments, . and ſen- y 
timents of taſte, even our external ſenſes tur- t 
niſh a great variety of ſenſations differing in f 
kind, and almoſt in every kind an endleſs va- p 
riety of degrees. Every variety we diſcern, fi 
with regard to taſte, ſmell, ſound, colour, a 
heat and cold, and in the tangible qualities of In 
bodies, is indicated by a ſenſation correſpond- 
ing to it. fr 
The moſt general and the moſt important di 
diviſion of our ſenſations and feelings, is into m 
the agreeable, the diſagreeable, and the in- co 
different. Every thing we call pleaſure, hap- no 
pineſs, or enjoyment, on the one hand; and or 
on the other, every thing we call miſery, pain, ſe 
or uneaſineſs, is ſenſation or feeling: For no ſol 
man can for the preſent be more happy, or the 
more miſerable than he feels himſelf to be. ful 
He cannot be deceived with regard to the en- the 
9 or ſuffering of the preſent moment. 4 
But I apprehend, that beſides the ſenſations agr. 
that are either agreeable or diſagreeable, there not 
is ſtill a greater number that are . =. 
| 0 
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To theſe we give ſo little attention that they CH AP. 
have no name, and are immediately forgot as XVI. 
if they had never been; and it requires atten- 
tioa to the operations of our minds to be con- 
vinced of their exiſtence. 

For this end we may obſerve, that to a good 
ear every human voice 1s diſtinguiſhable from 
all others. Some voices are pleaſant, ſome 
difagreeable ; but the far greater part can nei- 
ther be ſaid to be one or the other. The ſame 
thing may be ſaid of other ſounds, and no leſs 
of taſtes, ſmells, and colours; and if we con- 
ſider that our ſenſes are in continual exerciſe 
while we are awake, that ſome ſenſation at- 
teuds every object they preſent to us, and that 
familiar objects ſeldom raiſe any emotion 
pleaſant or painful; we ſhall ſee reaſon, be- 
hides the agreeable and diſagreeable, to admit 
a third claſs of ſenſations that may be called 
indifferent. | 118 

The ſenſations that are indifferent, are far 
from being uſeleſs. They ſerve as ſigns to 
diſtinguiſh things that differ; and the infor- 
mation we have concerning things external, 
comes by their means. Thus, if a man had 
no ear to receive pleaſure from the harmony 
or melody of ſounds, he would ſtill find the 
ſenſe of hearing of great utility: Though 
ſounds give him neither pleaſure nor pain of 
themſelves, they would give him much uſe- 
ful information; and the like may be faid of 
the ſenſations we have by all the other ſenſes. 

As to the ſenſations and -feelings that are 
18 agreeable or diſagreeable, they differ much 
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e not only in degree, but in kind and in dig- 
t. mty. Some belong to the animal part of our 
0 nature, and are common to us with the brutes: 


T 2 Others 
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C H AP. Others belong to the rational and moral part, 
XVI. Ihe firſt are more properly called ſenſations, 
—Y the laſt feelings. The French word ſentiment 

is common to both. a 

The intention of Nature in them is for the 
moſt part obvious, and well deſerving our no- 
tice. It has been beautifully illuſtrated by a 
very elegant French writer, in his Theorie des 
ſentiments agreables. : | 
The author of Nature, in the diſtribution of 
agreeable and painful feelings, hath wiſely 
and benevolently eonſulted the good of the 
human ſpecies, and hath even ſhewn us, by 
the ſame means, what tenor of conduct we 
ought to hold. For, „, The painful ſen- 
fations of the animat kind are admonitions to 
avoid what would hurt us; and the agreeable 
ſenſations of this kind, invite as to thoſe ac- 
tions that are neceſſary to the preſervation of 
the individual, or of the kind. Secondly, By 
the ſame means nature invites us to moderate 
bodily exerciſe, and admoniſhes us to avoid 
" 1dlenefs and inactivity on the one hand, and 
exceſſive labour and fatigue on the other. 
Thirdly, The moderate exercife of all our ra- 
tional powers gives pleaſure. Fourthly, Every 
ſpecies of beauty is beheld with pleaſure, and 
every ſpecies of deformity with diſguſt ; and 

we ſhall find all that we call beautiful, to be 
fomething eſtimable of uſeful in itſelf, or a 
ſign of ſomething that is eſtimable or uſeful. 
Fifthly, The benevolent affections are all ac- 
companied with an agreeable feeling, the ma- 
levolent with the contrary. And, fxthly, The 
higheſt, the nobleſt, and moſt durable plea- 
ſure, is that of doing well, and aCting the 
part that becomes us; and the moſt bitter and 
painful 
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painful ſentiment, the anguiſh and remorſe of CH AP. 


a guilty conſcience, Theſe obſervations, with XVI. 
— — 
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regard to the ceconomy of Nature in the diſ- 
tribution of our painful and agreeable ſenſations 
and feelings, are illuſtrated by the author laſt 
mentioned, ſo elegantly and judiciouſly, that I 


| ſhall not attempt to ſay any thing upon them 


after him. 

[ ſhall conclude this chapter by obſerving, 
that as the confounding our ſenſations with that 
perception of external objects, which is con- 
ſtantly conjoined with them, has been the oc- 
caſion of moſt of the errors and falſe theories of 


Philoſophers with regard to the ſenſes ; ſo the 


diſtinguiſhing theſe operations ſeems to me to 
be the key that leads to a right underſtanding 
of both, 
Senſation, taken by itſelf, implies neither 
the conception nor belief of any external 
object. It ſuppoſes a ſentient being, and a cer- 
tain manner in which that being is affected, 
but it ſuppoſes no more. Perception implies 
an immediate conviction and belief of ſome- 
thing external; ſomething different both from 
the mind that perceives, and from the act of 
perception. Things ſo different in their nature 
ought to be diſtinguiſhed ; but by our conſtitu- 
tion they are always united. Every different 
perception is conjoined with a ſenſation that is 
proper to it. The one is the ſign, the other 
the thing ſignified. They coaleſce in our ima- 


gination. They are ſignified by one name, 


and are conſidered as one ſimple operation. 
The purpoſes of life do not require them to be 

diſtinguiſhed. > 
It is the Philoſopher alone who has occaſion 
to diſtinguiſh them, when he would 3 
: the 
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C HA P. the operation compounded of them. But he 
IVI. has no ſuſpicion that there is any compoſition 


in it; and to diſcover this requires a degree of 
reflection which has been too little practiſed 
even by Philoſophers. 

In the old philoſophy, ſenſation and percep- 
tion were perfectly confounded. The ſenſible 
ſpecies coming from the object, and impreſſed 
upon the mind, was the whole ; and you might 

call it ſenſation or perception as you pleaſed. 

Des CarTes and Locks, attending more 
to the operations of their own minds, ſay, 
That the ſenſations by which we have notice 
of ſecondary qualities, have no reſemblance 
to any thing that pertains to body ; but they 
did not ſee that this might with equal juſtice 
be applied to the primary qualities. Mr. 
Locke maintains, that the ſenſations we have 
from primary qualities are reſemblances of 
thoſe qualities. This ſhews how groſsly the 
moſt ingenious men may err with regard to 
the operations of their minds, It muſt indeed 
be acknowledged, that it is much eaſier to have 
a diſtin& notion of the ſenſations that belong 
to ſecondary, than of thoſe that belong to the 
primary qualities. The reaſon of this will ap- 

ar in the next chapter. 

But had Mr. Locks attended with ſufficient 
accuracy to the ſenſations which he was every 
day and every hour receiving from primary 
qualities, he would have ſeen that they can as 
little reſemble any quality of an inanimated be- 
ing, as pain can reſemble a cube or a circle. 

What had eſcaped this ingenious Philoſo- 
pher, was clearly diſcerned by Biſhop BEREE. 
LEY. He had a juſt notion of ſenſations, and 
ſaw that it was impoſſible that any thing in an 

inſentient 
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inſentient being could reſemble them; a thing C HAP. 


ſo evident in itſelf, that it ſeems wonderful that 
it ſhould have been ſo long unknown. 

But let us attend to the conſequence of this 
diſcovery. Philoſophers, as well as the vul- 
gar, had been accuſtomed to comprehend both 


ſenſation and perception under one name, and 


to conſider them as one uncompounded opera- 
tion. Philoſophers, even more than the vul- 
gar, gave the name of ſenſation to the whole 
operation of the ſenſes; and all the notions we 
have of material things were called ideas of 
ſenſation. This led Biſhop BERKELEV to take 
one ingredient of a complex operation for the 
whole; and having clearly diſcovered the nature 
of ſenſation, taking it for granted that all that the 
ſenſes preſent to the mind is ſenſation, which 
can have no reſemblance to any thing material, 
he concluded that there is no material world. 

If the ſenſes furniſhed us with no materials 
of thought but ſenſations, his concluſion mult 
be juſt, for no ſenſation can give us the con- 
ception of material things, fr leſs any argu- 
ment to prove their exiſtence. But if it is true 
that by our ſenſes we have not only a variety 
of ſenſations, but likewiſe a conception, and 
an immediate natural conviction of external 
objects, he reaſons from a falſe ſuppoſition, 
and his arguments fall to the ground. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


of the Objects of Perception; and firſt, Of pri. 


mary and ſecondary Qualities, 


H E objects of perception are the vari. 

ous qualities of bodies. Intending to 
treat of theſe only in general, and chief 
with a view to explain the notions which our 
ſenſes give us of them, I begin with the dil. 
tinction between primary and ſecondary qua- 
lities. Theſe were diſtinguiſhed very early, 
The Peripatetic ſyſtem 9901 unded them, and 
left no difference. The dictinction was again 


revived by Des CaRTES and Lock, and a 


ſecond time aboliſhed by BERKELEV and 
Hume. If the real foundation of this diſtinc- 
tion can be pointed out, it will enable us to 
account for the various revolutions i in the ſen- 
timents of Philoſophers concerning it. 

Every one knows that extenſion, diyiſibility, 
figure, motion, ſolidity, hardneſs, ſoſtneßs, 
and fluidity, were by Mr. Locks: called pri- 
mary qualities of body ; and that ſound, colour, 


_ taſte, ſmell, and heat or cold, were called fecon- 


dary qualities. Is there a juſt foundation for this 
diſtinckion! ? Is there any thing common to the 
primary which belongs not to the ſecondary: 
And what is it? 

I anſwer, That there appears to me to be a 
real foundation for the diſtinction; and it is 
this: That our ſenſes give us a direct and a 
diſtin& notion of the primary qualities, and in. 
form us what they are in themſelves: But of 
the ſecondary qualities, our ſenſes give us on- 
ly a relative and obſcure notion. They inform 
us only, that they are qualities that affect us in 
„%%% HEN $f a certain 
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a certain manner, that is, produce in us a cer-C HAP. 
tain ſenſation; but as to what they are in them- I. 
ſelves, our ſenſes leave us in the dark. „ 
Every man capable of reflection may caſily 
ſatisfy himſelf, that he has a perfectly clear and 
diſtinct notion of extenſion, diviſibility, fi- 
gure, and motion. The ſolidity of a body 
means no more, but that it excludes other 
bodies from occupying the ſame place at the 
fame time. Hardneſs, ſoftneſs, and fluidity, 
are different degrees of coheſion in the; parts 
of a body, It is fluid, when it has no ſenſible 
coheſion ; ſoft when the cohefion is weak; 
and hard when it is ſtrong : Of the cauſe of 
this coheſion we are ignorant, but the thing 
itſelf we underſtand perfectly, being immedi- 
ately informed of it by the ſenſe of touch. It 
is evident, therefore, that of the primary qua- 
lities we have a clear and diſtinct notion; we 
know what they are, though we may be 1g- 
norant of their cauſes. | ah 
I obſeryed farther, that the notion we have 
of primary qualities is dire&, and not relative 
only, A relative notion of a thing, is, ſtrict- 
ly peaking, no notion of the thing at all, but 
only of ſome relation which it bears to ſome- 
i Ort Or OY 
Thus gravity ſometimes ſignifies the tenden- 
cy of bodies towards the earth; ſometimes it 
lignifies the cauſe of that tendency : When . 
it means the firſt, I have a direct and diſtin& 
notion of gravity ; I ſee it, and feel it, and 
know perfectly what it is; but this tendency 
muſt have a cauſe : We give the ſame name 
to the cauſe ; and that cauſe has been an ob- 
ject of thought and of ſpeculation. Now what 
notion, haye we of this cauſe when we _ 
| an 
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CHAP.and reaſon about it? It is evident, we think 
XVII. of it as an unknown cauſe, of a known effed. 
Anis is a relative notion, and it muſt be ob. 


ſcure, becauſe it gives us no conception of 
what the thing is, but of what relation it bear 
to ſomething elſe. Every relation which 
thing unknown bears to ſomething that i; 
known, may give a relative notion of it; and 
there are many objects of thought, and of di. 
courſe, of which our faculties can give no bet. 
ter than a relative notion. 

Having premiſed theſe things to explain 
what is meant by a relative notion, it is eri. 
dent, that our notion of primary qualities i; 
not of this kind; we know what they are, 
and not barely what relation they bear to 
ſomething elſe. + 

It is otherwiſe with ſecondary qualities. I 
you aſk me, what is that quality or modifica. 
tion in a roſe which I call its ſmell, I am ata 
loſs to anſwer directly. Upon reflection! 
find, that I have a diſtinct notion of the ſen. 
ſation which it produces in my mind. But 
there can be nothing like to this ſenſation in 
the roſe, becauſe it is inſentient. The quality 
in the roſe is ſomething which occaſions the 
ſenſation in me; but what that ſomething 1s, 
I know not. My ſenſes give me no informs- 
tion upon this point. The only notion there- 
fore my ſenſes give is this, That ſmell in the 
roſe is an unknown quality or modification, 
which is the cauſe or occaſion of a ſenfation 
which I know well. The relation which this 
unknown quality bears to the ſenſation with 
which nature hath connected it, is all I learn 
from the ſenſe of ſmelling ;\ but this is ev 
dently a relative notion. The fame reaſoning 
will apply to every ſecondary quality. 


us 
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i Thus I think it appears, that there is a real CH AP. 
foundation for the diſtinction of primary from XVI. 
ſecondary qualities; and that they are diſtin. 


4 guiſhed by this, that of the primary we have 
| by our ſenſes a direct and diſtin& notion; but g 
* ok the ſecondary only a relative notion, which 


muſt, becauſe it is only relative, be obſcure; 
r they are conceived only as the unknown cau- 
ſes or occaſions of certain ſenſations with 

which we are well acquainted. 
The account I have given of this diſtinction 
En is founded upon no hypotheſis. Whether our 
notions of primary qualities are direct and diſ- 


ena, thoſe of the ſecondary relative and ob- 
8 B . A 

are. Cure, is a matter of fact, of which every man 
% have certain knowledge by attentive re- 


flection upon them. To this reflection I ap- 
Foal, as the proper teſt of what has been ad- 
vanced, and proceed to make ſoine reflections 


8 on this ſubject. Ha | 
ne 1. The primary qualities are neither ſenſati- 
* ons, nor are they reſemblances of ſenſations. 


But This appears to me ſelf-evident. I have 

a clear and diſtin& notion of each of the pri- 
ary qualities. I have a clear and diſtinct 
notion of ſenſation. I can compare the one 


bro rith the other; and when I do ſo, I am not 
EO able to diſcern a reſembling feature. Senſa- 


ion is the act, or the feeling, (I diſpute not 


dh. ich) of a ſentient being. Figure, diviſibi- 
non. . ſolidity, are neither acts nor feelings. 
n enſation ſuppoſes a ſentient being as its ſub- 
ation 


ect; for a ſenſation that is not felt by ſome 
entient being, is an abſurdity. Figure and 
Nviſibility ſuppoſes a ſubject that is figured 
nd diviſible, but not a ſubject that is ſen- 
lent, | 


2. We 
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CHAP. 2, We have no reaſon to think that any d 
XVII. the ſecondary qualities reſemble any ſenſation, 
WY The abſurdity of this notion has been clearh 
ſhown by DES CarTzs, Locke, and may 
modern Philoſophers. It was a tenet of th; 
ancient philoſophy, and is ſtill by many im. 
ted to the vulgar, but only as a vulgar err, 
It is too evident to need proof, that the vibr, 
tions of a ſounding body do not reſemble th 
ſenſation of ſound, nor the effluvia of an od. 
rous body the ſenſation of ſmell. 
23. The diſtinctneſs of our notions of prin 
ry qualities prevents all queſtions and diſputa 
about their nature. There are no difteren 
opinions about the nature of extenſion, figure 
or motion, or the nature of any primary qu: 
lity. Their nature is manifeſt to our ſenſe 
and cannot be unknown to any man, or mi 
taken by him, though their cauſes may adi 
of diſpute. N 5 
The primary qualities are the object of the 
mathematical ſciences ; and the diſtinctneſs d 
our notions of them enables us to reaſon de 
monſtratively about them to a great extent 
Their various modifications are preciſely def 
ned in the imagination, and thereby capab| 
of being compared, and their relations dt 
termined with preciſion and certainty, 
It is not ſo with ſecondary qualities. Thet 
nature not being manifeſt to the ſenfe, mi 
be a ſubje& of diſpute. Our feeling inform 
us that the fire is hot; but it does not inform 
us what that heat of the fire is, But docs 
not appear a contradiction, to ſay we knit pr 
that the fire is hot, but we know not wand 
that heat is? I anſwer, There is the ſame B 
pearance of contradiction in many 9 
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hat muſt be granted. We know that wine C HAP. 
has an inebriating quality; but we know not XVII. 
what that quality is. It is true, indeed, that 

if we had not ſume notion of what is meant by 

the heat of fire, and by an inebriating quality, 

we could affirm nothing of either with under- 
ſtanding. We have a notion of both; but it 

i only a relative notion. We know that they 

are the cauſes of certain known effects. 

4. The nature of ſecondary qualities is a 

proper ſubje& of philoſophical diſquiſition ; 

and in this philoſophy has made ſome progreſs. 

It has been diſcovered, that the ſenſation of 

ſmell is occaſioned by the effluvia of bodies; 

that of ſound by their vibration. The diſpo- 


qu: tion of bodies to reflect a particular kind of 

ele ucht occaſions the ſenſation of colour. Very 

ni curious diſcoveries have been made of the na- 

adm ture of heat, and an ample field of diſcovery g 
in theſe ſubjects remains. . | 

fr. We may ſee why the ſenſations belonging to 

eſs 0 ſecondary qualities are an object of our atten- 


ion, while thoſe which belong to the prima- 


ry are not. 


The firſt are hot only figns of the object 
pad: WiMperceived, but they bear a capital part in the 
s 0 notion we form of it. We conceive it only as 

that which occaſions ſuch a ſenſation, and 
Ther n cherefore cannot reflect upon it without think- 
„mi ing of the ſenſation which it occaſions: We 
fom Wave no other mark whereby to diſtinguiſh it. 
nfo The thought of a ſecondary quality, therefore, 
loc always carries us back to the ſenſation which 
knol Wit produces. We give the ſame name to both, 
band are apt to confound them together. 
ne But having a clear and diſtin& conception 
hing of primary qualities, we have no need when 


We 


nnn 


| CHAP.we think of them to recal their ſenſation, 
VII. When a primary quality is perceived, the ſen. 
ſation immediately leads our thought to the 
quality ſignified by it, and is itſelf forgot. We 
have no occaſion afterwards to reflect upon it; 
and ſo we come to be as little acquainted with 
it, as if we had never felt it. This is the caſe 
with the ſenſations of all primary qualities, 
when they are not ſo painful or pleaſant as ty 
draw our attention. | 
When a man moves his hand rudely again 
a pointed hard body, he feels pain, and may 


eaſily be perſuaded that this pain is a ſenſati. ber 
on, and that there is nothing reſembling it in her 
the hard body; at the ſame time he perceive 1 
the body to be hard and pointed, and he knows 


that theſe qualities belong to the body only, 
In this caſe, it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh 85 he 
feels from what he perceives. | 
Let him again touch the pointed body gent- 
ly, ſo as to give him no pain; and now you 
can hardly perſuade him that he feels any thing 


but the figure and hardneſs of the body; {o ur 
difficult it is to attend to. the ſenſations belong- r 
ing to primary qualities, when they are nei d c 
ther pleaſant nor painful. They carry the bh 
thought to the external object, and immedi 1e 
ately diſappear and are forgot. Nature inten- the 
ded them only as figns ; and when they have Ib 


ſerved that purpoſe they vaniſh. 
We are now to conſider the opinions both 
of the vulgar, and of Philoſophers upon this 
ſubject. As to the former, it is not to be ex- 
pected that they ſhould make diſtinctions which 
have no connection with the common affairs 
of Hife; they do not therefore diſtinguiſh the 
primary from the ſecondary qualities, but 
| ſpeak 
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ſpeak of both as being equally qualities of the C H A. 


u. WK cternal object. Of the primary qualities they XI. 
ry we a diſtinct notion, as they are immediate. - 
: 


and diſtinctly perceived by the ſenſes ; of 
he ſecondary, their notions, as I apprehend, 
re confuſed and indiſtinct, rather than erro- 
eous. A ſecondary quality is the unknown 
auſe or occaſion of a well known effect; and 
he ſame name is common to the cauſe and the 
fe, Now, to diſtinguiſh clearly the diffe- 
ent ingredients of a complex notion, and, at 
e ſame time, the different meanings of an 
mbiguous word, is the work of a Philoſo- 
her; and is not to be expected of the vulgar, 
hen their occaſions do not require it. 

grant, therefore, that the notion which 
ge vulgar have of ſecondary qualities, is in- 
{tint and inaccurate. But there ſeems to 
a contradiction between the vulgar and the 
hiloſopher upon this ſubject, and each char- 
s the other with a groſs abſurdity. The vul- 
ar ſay, That fire is hot, and ſnow cold, and 
gar ſweet 3 and that to deny this is a groſs 
lurdity, and contradicts the teſtimony of 
r ſenſes. The Philoſopher ſays, That heat, 
ad cold, and ſweetneſs, are nothing but ſen- 
ions in our minds; and it is abſurd to con- 
ive, that theſe ſenſations are in the fire, or 
the ſnow, or in the ſugar. 

believe this contradiction between the vul- 
rand the Philoſopher is more apparent than 
al; and that it is owing to an abuſe of lan- 
age on the part of the Philoſopher, and to 
uſtint notions on the part of the vulgar. - 
e Philoſopher ſays, There is no heat in the 
e, meaning, that the fire has not the ſenſa- 
n of heat, His meaning is juſt ; and the 
vulgar 


— 
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CHEAP. vulgar wilt agree with him, as ſoon as they 
N 3 , underſtand his meaning: But his language iz 
improper; for there is really a quality in the 
fire, of which the proper name is heat; and 
the name of heat is given to this quality, both 
by Philoſophers and by the vulgar, much 
more frequently than to the ſenſation of heat. 
This ſpeech of the Philoſopher, therefore, is 
meant by him in one ſenſe; it is taken by the 
vulgar in another ſenſe. In the ſenſe in which 
they take it, it is indeed abſurd, and ſo 
they hold it to be. In the ſenſe in which 
he means it, it is true; and the vulgar, as 
ſoon as they are made to underſtand that ſenſe, 
will acknowledge it to be true. They know 
as well as the Philoſopher, that the fire does 
not feel heat; and this is all that he means by 
ſaving there is no heat in the fire. 

In the opinions of Philoſophers about pri- 
mary and ſecondary qualities, there have been, 
as was before obſerved, ſeveral revolutions: 
They were diſtinguiſhed long before the days 
of ARISTOTLE, by the ſect called Atomiſts; 
among whom DEMO CRTrus made a capital f. 
gure. In thoſe times, the name of quality 
was applied only to thoſe we call ſecondary 
qualities; the primary being conſidered as el 
ſential to matter, were not called qualities. 
That the atoms, which they held to be the 
firſt principles of things, were extended, ſo- 
lid, figured, and moveable, there was no 

=: | doubt ; but the queſtion was, whether they 
13 had ſmell, taſte, and colour? or, as it was 
14 ä commonly expreſſed, whether they had qua- 
| lities? The Atomiſts maintained, that they 
had not; that the qualities were not in bo- 
dies, but were ſomething reſulting from the 
operation of bodies upon our ſenſes. 


It 
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It would ſeem, that when men began toCHAP. 
ſpeculate upon this ſubje&, the primary qua- XVII. 
lities appeared ſo clear and manifeſt, that they 
could entertain no doubt of their exiſtence 
wherever matter exiſted ; but the ſeconda 
ſo obſcure, that they were at a loſs where to 
place them. They uſed this compariſon ; as 
fire, which is neither in the flint nor in the 
ſteel, is produced by their colliſion, ſo thoſe 
qualities, though not in bodies, are produced 
by their impulſe upon our ſenſes, 

This doctrine was oppoſed by ARISTOTLE. 
He believed taſte and colour to be ſubſtantial 
forms of bodies, and that their ſpecies, as well 
as thoſe of figure and motion, are received by 
the ſenſes. 

In believing, that what we commonly call 
taſte and colour, is ſomething really inherent in 
body, and does not depend upon its being 
taſted and ſeen, he followed nature. But, in 
believing that our ſenſations of taſte and-co- 
lour are the forms or ſpecies of thoſe qualities 
received by the ſenſes, he followed his own 
theory, which was an abſurd fiction. Dzs 
CarTEs not only ſhowed the abſurdity of ſen- 
ible ſpecies received by the ſenſes, but gave a 
more juſt and more intelligible account of ſe- 
condary qualities than had been given before. 
Mr. Locks followed him, and beſtowed much 
pains upon this ſubject. He was the firſt, I 
think, that gave them the name of ſecondary 
qualities, which has been very ar adopt- 
ed. He diſtinguiſhed the ſenſation from the 
quality in the body, which is the cauſe or oc- 
caſion of that ſenſation, and ſnowed that there 
mary is nor can be any ſimilitude between 

em. . | 
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CHAP. By this account, the ſenſes are acquitted of 


putting any fallacy upon us; the ſenſation is 
real, and no fallacy ; the quality in the body, 
which is the cauſe or occaſion of this ſenſation, 
is likewiſe real, though the nature of it is not 
manifeſt to our ſenſes. If we impoſe upon our. 
ſelves, by confounding the ſenſation with the 
quality that occaſions it, this is owing to raſh 
judgment, or weak underſtanding, but not to 
any falſe teſtimony of our ſenſes. | 
This account of ſecondary qualities I take to 
be very juſt; and, if Mr. Locke had ſtopped 
here, he would have left the matter very clear, 
But he thought it neceflary to introduce the 
theory of ideas, to explain the diſtinction be. 
tween primary and ſecondary qualities, and by 
that means, as I think, perplexed and dark- 
ened it. | | 
When Philoſophers ſpeak about ideas, we 
are often at a loſs to know what they mean by 
them, and may be apt to ſuſpect that they are 
mere fictions, that have no exiſtence. They 
have told us, that, by the ideas which we have 
immediately. from our ſenſes, they mean our 
ſenſations. Theſe, indeed, are real things, 
and not fictions. We may, by accurate atten- 
tion to them, know perfectly their nature; 
and if Philoſophers would keep by this mean- 
ing of the word idea, when applied to the ob- 
jects of ſenſe, they would at leaſt be more intel 
ligible. Let us hear now how Mr. Locks ex. 
plains the nature of thoſe ideas, when applied 
to primary and ſecondary qualities, Book 2 
chap. 8. ſect. 7. 1oth edition. To diſco- 
e yer the nature of our ideas the better, and 
«to diſcourſe of them intelligibly, it will be 


* convenient to diſtinguiſh them, as they a 
6 ideas 
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« they are modifications of matter in the bo- 
dies that cauſe ſuch perceptions in us, that ſo 
« we may not think (as perhaps uſually is 
« done), that they are exactly the images and 
« reſemblances of ſomething inherent in the 
« ſubje&; moſt of thoſe of ſenſation being, in 
« the mind, no more. the likeneſs of ſome- 
thing exiſting without us, than the names 
that ſtand for them are the likeneſs of our 
ideas, which yet, upon hearing, they are 
« apt to excite in us.“ 

This way of diſtinguiſhing a thing, „irt, as 
what it 18; and, ſecondly, as what it is not, 
is, I apprehend, a very extraordinary way of 
diſcovering its nature: And if ideas are ideas 
or perceptions in our minds, and at the ſame 
time the modifications of matter in the bodies 
that cauſe ſuch perception in us, it will be no 
eaſy matter to diſcourſe of them intelligibly. 

The diſcovery of the nature of ideas is car- 
ried on in the next ſection, in a manner no 
leſs extraordinary. Whatſoever the mind 
* perceives in itſelf, or is the immediate ob- 
ject of perception, thought, or underſtand. 
ing, that I call idea; and the power to pro- 
* duce any idea in our mind, I call quality of 
the ſubje& wherein that power is. Thus a 
* \nowball having the power to produce in us 
* the ideas of white, cold, and round, the 
powers to produce thoſe ideas in us, as they 
* are in the ſnowball, I call qualities; and as 
© they are ſenſations, or perceptions in our 
* underſtandings, I call them ideas ; which 
„ideas, if I ſpeak of them ſometimes as in 
the things themſelves, I would be underſtood 
to mean thoſe qualities in the objects which 
produce them in us.” 

U 2 Tube 
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CHAP. Theſe are the diſtinctions which Mr. Lock: 
VII. thought convenient, in order to diſcover the 
nature of our ideas of the qualities of matter 

the better, and to diſcourſe of them intelligi. 

_ bly. I believe it will be difficult to find two 
other paragraphs in the Eſſay ſo unintelligible. 
Whether this is to be imputed to the intracta. 

ble nature of ideas, or to an oſcitancy of the 
author, with which he is very rarely chargeable, 

I leave the reader to judge. There are, in. 

deed, ſeveral other paſſages in the ſame chap. 

ter, in which a like obſcurity appears; but! 


do not chuſe to dwell upon them. The con- 
cluſion drawn by him from the whole, is, that 
primary and fecondary qualities are diſtinguiſh 
ed by this, that the ideas of the former are re- 
femblances or copies of them; but the ideas 
of the other are not reſemblances of them. 
Upon this doctrine, I beg leave to make tuo 


obſervations. r 
Fir/t, Taking it for granted, that, by the 
ideas of primary and ſecondary qualities, he 
means the ſenſations they excite in us, I ob- 
ſerve that it appears ſtrange, that a ſenſation 
ſhould be the idea of a quality in body, to 
which it is acknowledged to bear no reſem. 
blance. If the ſefiſation of found be the ide: 
of that vibration of the ſounding body which 
occaſions it, a ſurfeit may, for the ſame ret 
fon, be the idea of a feaſt. 
A ſecond obſervation is, That, when Mr. 
Locke affirms, that the ideas of primary qus- 
lities, that is, the. ſenſations they raiſe in us, 
are reſemblances of thoſe qualities, he ſeem 
neither to have given due attention to those 
ſenſations, nor to the nature of ſenſation i 
general. | Le 
et 
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Let a man preſs his hand againſt a hardCH AP. 
body, and let him attend to the ſenfation he XVII. 
feels, excluding from his thought every thing 
external, even the body that is the cauſe of his 
feeling. This abſtraction indeed is difficult, 
and ſeems to have been little, if at all, practi- 
ſed : But it is not impoſſible, and it is evident- 
ly the only way to underſtand the nature of the 
ſenſation. A due attention to this ſenſation 
will fatisfy him, that it is no more like hard- 
neſs in a body, than the ſenſation of found is 
like vibration in the ſounding body. 45 

I know of no ideas but my conceptions; and 
my idea of hardneſs in a body, is the con- 
ception of ſuch a coheſion of its parts as re- 
quires great force to diſplace them. I have 
both the conception and belief of this quality 
in the body, at the ſame time that I have the 
ſenſation of pain, by preſſing my hand againft 
it. The ſenſation and perception are cloſely 
conjoined by my conſtitution ; but I am ſure 
they have no fimihtude : I know no reafon 
why the one ſhould be called the 1dea of the 
other, which does not lead us to call every na- 
tural effect the idea of its cauſe. | 
Neither did Mr. Locks give due attention 
to the nature of ſenſation in general, when he 
affirmed, that the ideas of primary qualities, 
that is, the ſenſation excited by them, are re- 
ſemblances of thoſe qualities. 

That there can be nothing like ſenſation in 
an infentient being, or like thought in an un- 
thinking being, is ſelf. evident, and has been 
ſhown, to the conviction of all men that think, 
dy Biſhop BERKEL EY; yet this was unknown 
to Mr. Loexe. It is an humbling confidera- 

Let tion, that, in fubje&s of this kind, * 
| 5 | „ 
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CHA P. truths may be hid from the eyes of the moſt 


ingenious men. But we have, withal, this 


N conſolation, that, when once diſcovered, they 


ſhine by their own light; and that light can 
no more be put out, 


Upon the whole, Mr. Locks, in making 


ſecondary qualities to be powers in bodies to 
excite certain ſenſations in us, has given a juſt 
and diſtin& analyſis of what our ſenſes diſcover 
concerning them; but, in applying the theory 
of ideas to them, and to the primary qualities, 
he has been led to ſay things that darken the 
ſubject, and that will not bear examination. 

Biſhop BERKELEVY having adopted the ſen- 
timents common to Philoſophers, concerning 
the ideas we have by our ſenſes, to wit, that 
they are all ſenſations, ſaw more clearly the 
neceſſary conſequence of this doctrine; which 

is, that there is no material world; no quali- 
ties primary or ſecondary; and, conſequently, 
no foundation for any diſtinction between them. 
He expoſed the abſurdity of a reſemblance be- 
tween our ſenſations and any quality, primar) 
or ſecondary, of a ſubſtance that is ſuppoſed to 
be inſentient. Indeed, if it is granted that the 
ſenſes have no other office but to furniſh us 
with ſenſations, it will be found impoſſible to 
make any diſtinction between primary and ſe- 
condary qualities, or even to maintain the ex- 
iſtence of a material world, 

From the account I have given of the vari- 
ous revolutions in the opinions of Philoſophers 
about primary and ſecondary qualities, I think 
it appears, that all the darkneſs and intricacy 
that thinking men have found in this ſubject, 
and the errors they have fallen into, have been 
owing to the difficulty of diſtinguiſhing clearly 

enſation 
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ſenſation from perception; what we feel from CH A P. 


what we perceive. 


The external ſenſes have a double province; n 


to make us feel, and to make us perceive. 
They furniſh us with a variety of ſenſations, 
ſome pleaſant, others painful, and others in- 
different; at the ſame time they give us a con- 
ception, and an invincible belief of the exiſt- 
ence of external objects. This conception of 
external objects is the work of Nature. The 
belief of their exiſtence, which our ſenſes give, 
is the work of Nature; ſo likewiſe is the ſen- 
ſation that accompanies it. This conception 
and belief which Nature produces by means of 
the ſenſes, we call perception. The feeling 
which goes along with the perception, we call 
ſenſation. The perception and its correſpond- 
ing ſenſation are produced at the ſame time. 
In our experience we never find them disjoin- 
ed. Hence we are led to conſider them as one 
thing, to give them one name, and to con- 
found their different attributes. It becomes 
very difficult to ſeparate them in thought, to 
attend to each by itſelf, and to attribute no- 
thing to it which belongs to the other. 

To do this requires a degree of attention to 
what paſſes in our own minds, and a talent of 
diſtinguiſhing things that differ, which is not 
to be expected in the vulgar, and is even rarely 
found in Philoſophers; ſo that the progreſs 
made in a juſt analyſis of the operations of our 
lenſes has been very flow. The hypotheſis of 
ideas, ſo generally adopted, hath, as I appre- 
hend, greatly retarded this progreſs, and we 
might hope for a quicker advance, if Philoſo- 
phers could ſo far humble themſelves as to be- 
lieve, that in every branch of the philoſophy of 
| | | Nature, 
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CH AP Nature, the productions of human fancy and 


conjecture will be found to be droſs ; and that 
the only pure metal that will endure the teſt, 
is what 1s diſcovered by patient obſervation, 
and chaſte induction. | 


Of other Objects of Perception. 


ESIDES primary and ſecondary qua- 
lities of bodies, there are many other 
immediate objects of perception. Without 
pretending to a complete enumeration, I think 
they moſtly fall under one or other of the fol- 
nog clafles. 1/4, Certain ſtates or conditi- 
ons of our own bodies. 2d, Mechanical pow- 
ers or forces. 3d, Chemical powers. 4th, 
Medical powers or virtues. 5th, Vegetablc 
and animal powers, ters oh © 

That we perceive certain diſorders in our 
own bodies. by means of uneaſy ſenſations, 
which Nature hath conjoined with them, will 
not be diſputed. ' Of this kind are toothach, 
headach, gout, and every diſtemper and hurt 
which we feel. The notions which our ſenſe 
gives of theſe, have a ſtrong analogy to our 
notions of ſecondary qualities. Both are fi 
milarly compounded, and may be fimilarly. re- 
ſolved, and they give light to each. other. 

In the toothach, for inſtance, there is, jr}, 
a painful feeling; and, ſecondly, a conception 
and belief of ſome diforder in the tooth, which 
is believed to be the cauſe of the uneaſy feel- 
ing. The firſt of theſe is a ſenſation, the par 
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cond is perception ; for it includes a concep-C HAP. 
tion and belief of an external object. But XVIII. 
theſe two things, though of different natures, 2 
are ſo conſtantly conjoined in our experience, 
and in our imagination, that we conſider them 
as one. We give the ſame name to both; 
for the toothach is the proper name of the 
pain we feel; and it is the proper name of 
the diſorder in the tooth which cauſes that 
pain. If it ſhould be made a queſtion, whe- 
ther the toothach be in the mind that feels it, 
or in the tooth that is affected? much might 
be ſaid on both ſides, while it is not obſerved 
that the word has two meanings. But a lit- 
tle reflection ſatisfies us, that the pain is in the 
mind, and the diſorder in the tooth. If ſome 
Philoſopher ſhould pretend to have made a 
diſcovery, that the toothach, the gout, the 
headach, are only ſenſations in the mind, and 
that it is a vulgar error to conceive that they 
are diſtempers of the body, he might defend 
his fyſtem in the ſame manner as thoſe, who 
affirm that there is no found nor colour nor 
talte in- bodies, defend that paradox. But 
both theſe ſyſtems, like moſt paradoxes, will 
be found to be only an abuſe of words. 

We ſay that we ſeel the tooth-ach, not that 
we perceive it. On the other hand, we ſay 
that we perceive the colour of a body, not that 
we feel it. Can any reaſon be given for this 
difference of phraſeology? In anſwer to this 
queſtion, I apprehend, that both when we 
feel the toothach, and when we fee a coloured 
body, there is ſenſation and perception con- 
joined. But, in the toothach, the ſenfation 
being . painful, engroſſes the attention; 
and therefore we ſpeak of it, as if it were felt 

IS | only; 


So 
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HAP. only, and not perceived: Whereas, in ſeeing 
XVIII. a coloured body, the ſenſation is indifferent, 


* 


and draws no attention. The quality in the 
body, which we call its colour, is the only 
object of attention; and therefore we ſpeak of 
it, as if it were perceived, and not felt. 
Though all Philoſophers agree that in ſeeing 
colour there is ſenſation, it is not eaſy to per- 
ſuade the vulgar, that, in ſeeing a coloured 


body, when the light is not too ſtrong, nor 


the eye inflamed, they have any ſenſation or 
feeling at all. | 

There are ſome ſenſations, which, though 
they are very often felt, are never attended to, 
nor reflected upon. We have no conception 
of them; and therefore, in language, there 
is neither any name for them, nor any form of 
ſpeech that ſuppoſes their exiſtence. Such are 
the ſenſations of colour, and of all primary 
qualities; and therefore thoſe qualities are ſaid 
to be perceived, but not to be felt. Taſte 
and ſmell, and heat and cold, have ſenſations 
that are often agreeable or diſagreeable, in 
ſuch a degree as to draw our attention ; and 
they are ſometimes ſaid to be felt, and ſome- 
times to be perceived. When diſorders of the 
body occaſion very acute pain, the uneaſy 
ſenſation engroſſes the attention, and they are 
ſaid to be felt, not to be perceived. 

There is another queſtion relating to phra- 
ſeology, which this ſubject ſuggeſts. A man 
ſays, he feels pain in ſuch a particular part of 


his body; in his toe, for inſtance. Now, rea- 


ſon affures us, that pain being a ſenſation, 
can only be in the ſentient being, as its ſubjet, 
that is, in the mind. And though Philoſo- 
phers have diſputed much about the _—_ 
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the mind; yet none of them ever placed it inCHAP. 


the toe. What ſhall we ſay then in this caſe? 
do our ſenſes really deceive us, and make us 
believe a thing which our reaſon determines to 
be impoſſible ? I anſwer, yt, That, when a 
man ſays he has pain in his toe, he is perfectly 
underſtood, both by himſelf, and thoſe that 
hear him. Thus is all that he intends. He re- 
ally feels what he and all men call a pain in the 
toe ; and there is no deception in the matter. 
Whether therefore there be any impropriety in 
the phraſe or not, is of no conſequence in 
common life. It anſwers all the ends of 
ſpeech, both to the ſpeakers and the hearers. 

In all languages, there are phraſes which 
have a diſtin& meaning ; while, at the ſame 
time, there may be ſomething in the ſtructure 
of them that diſagrees with the analogy of 
grammar, or with the principles of philoſophy. 
And the reaſon is, becauſe language is not 
made either by Grammarians or Philoſophers. 
Thus we ſpeak of feeling pain, as if pain was 
ſomething diſtinct from the feeling of it. We 
ſpeak ofa paincoming andgoing, andremoving 
from one place to another. Such phraſes are 
meant by thoſe who uſe them in a ſenſe that is 
neither obſcure nor falſe. But the Philoſopher 
puts them into his alembic, reduces them to 
their firſt principles, draws out of them a ſenſe 
that was never meant, and ſo imagines that he 
has diſcovered an error of the vulgar. 

l obſerve, ſecondly, That, when we conſider 
the ſenſation of pain by itſelf, without any 
reſpect to its cauſe, we cannot ſay with pro- 
priety, that the toe is either the place, .or the 
ſubject of it. But it ought to be remembered, 
that when we ſpeak of pain in the toe, the ſen- 

| | ſation 
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HA p. ſation is combined in our thought, with the 
- cauſe of it, which really is in the toe. The 
cauſe and the effect are combined i in one com- 
1 notion, and the ſame name ſerves for 

both. It is the buſineſs of the Philoſopher to 
analyſe this complex notion, and to give dif. 
ferent names to its different ingredients. He 
ives the name of pain to the ſenſation only, 
and the name of diſorder to the unknown caule 
of it. Then it is evident that the diſorder only 
is in the toe, and that it would be an error to 
think that the pain is in it. But we ought not 
to aſcribe this error to the vulgar, who never 
made the diſtinction, and who under the name 
of pain comprehend both the ſenſation and its 
cauſe. 

Caſes ſometimes happen, which give occa- 
ſion even to the vulgar to. diſtinguiſſi the pain. 
ful ſenſation from the diſorder which is the 
cauſe of it. A man who has had his leg cut 
of, many years after feels pain in a toe of that 
leg. The toe has now no exiſtence; and he 
perceives eaſily, that the toe can neither be the 
place, nor the ſubject of the pain which he 
feels; yet it is the ſame clas he uſed to 
have from a hurt in the toe ; and if he did not 


hurt or diſorder in the too. 

Ihe ſame phænomenon may lead the Philo- 
ſopher, in all caſes, to diſtinguiſh ſenſation 
from perception. We ſay, that the man had 
a deceitful feeling, when he felt a pain in his 
toe after the leg was cut off; and we have 2 
true meaning in ſaying ſo. But, if we will 
ſpeak accurately, our ſenſations cannot be 
deceitful ; they muſt be what we feel m_ 


know that his leg was cut off, it would give 
him the ſame immediate conviction of ſome 
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be, and can be nothing elſe. Where then CH AP. 
lies the deceit ? I anſwer, it lies not in the ſen- XVIII 
ſation, which is real, but in the ſeeming per- 

ception he had of a diſorder in his toe. This 
perception, which Nature had conjoined with 

the ſenſation, was in this inſtance fallacious. 

The ſame reaſoning may be applied to every 
phznomenon that can, with propriety, be cal- 
led a deception of ſenſe. As when one, who 
has the jaundice, ſees a body yellow, which 
is really white; or when a man ſees an object 
double, becauſe his eyes are not both directed 
to it; in theſe, and other like caſes, the ſen- 
ſations we have are real, and the deception is 
only in the perception which Nature has an- 
nexed to them. 

Nature has connected our perception of ex- 
ternal objects with certain ſenſations. If the 
ſenſation is produced, the correſponding per- 
ception follows even when there is no object, 
and in that caſe is apt to deceive us. In like 
manner, Nature has connected our ſenſations 
with certain impreſſions that are made upon 
the nerves and brain: And, when the impreſ- 
ſion is made, from whatever cauſe, the cor- 
reſponding ſenſation and perception immedi- 
ately follows. Thus, in the man who feels 
pain in his toe after the leg is cut off, the nerve 
that went to the toe, part of which was cut 
off with the leg, had the ſame impreſſion made 
upon the remaining part, which, in the natu- 
ral ſtate of his body, was cauſed by a hurt in 
the toe: And immediately this impreſſion is 
followed by the ſenſation and perception which 
Nature connected with it. | 

In like manner, if the ſame impreſſions, 
which are made at preſent upon my optic 

nerves 
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CHA P. nerves by the objects before me, could be 

: * made in the dark, I apprehend that I ſhoulg 
have the ſame ſenſations, and ſee the ſame oh. 
jets which I now ſee. The impreſſions and 
ſenſations would in fuch a caſe be real, and the 
perception only fallacious. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Let us next confider the notions which our t 
ſenſes give us of thoſe attributes of bodies 
called powers. This is the more neceſſary, 
becauſe power ſeems to imply ſome activity; { 
yet we conſider body as a dead inactive [ 
: thing, which does not act, but may be acted 0 
upon. | | a 
Of the mechanical powers aſcribed to bo- c 
dies, that which is called their vis inſita, or f 
inertia, may firſt be conſidered. By this is 
meant, no more than that bodies never change p 
their ſtate of themſelves, either from reſt to y 
motion, or from motion to reſt, or from one If 
degree of velocity, or one direction to ano- v 
ther: In order to produce any ſuch change, a 
there muſt be ſome force impreſſed upon is 
them; and the change produced is preciſely is 
proportioned to. the force impreſſed, and in ſl 
the direction of that force. K 
That all bodies have this property, is a mat- ti 
ter of fact, which we learn from daily obſer- li 
vation, as well as from the moſt accurate v. 
experiments. Now it ſeems plain, that this tk 
does not imply any activity in body, but ra- 01 
ther the contrary. A power in body to change 
its ſtate, would much rather imply activity ta 
than its continuing in the ſame ſtate : So that, er 
although this property of bodies is called their ar 
vis infita, or vis inertiæ, it implies no proper B 
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If we conſider, next, the power of gravity, CH AP. 
it is a fact, that all the bodies of our planetary XVIII. 
ſyſtem gravitate towards each other. This has * 
been fully proved by the great NEwTon. But 
this gravitation is not conceived by that Philo- 
ſopher to be a power inherent in bodies, which 
they exert of themſelves, but a force impreſſed 
upon them, to which they muſt neceſſarily 
yield. Whether this force be impreſſed by ſome 
ſubtile æther, or whether it be impreſſed by the 
power of the Supreme Being, or of ſome ſub- 
ordinate ſpiritual being, we do not know; but 
all ſound natural philoſophy, particularly that 
of NewToN, ſuppoſes it to be an imprefled 
force, and not inherent in bodies. 

So that, when bodies gravitate, they do not 
properly act, but are acted upon: They only 
yield to an impreſſion that is made upon them. 
It is common in language to expreſs, by active 
verbs, many changes in things, wherein they 
are merely paſſive: And this way of ſpeaking 
is uſed chiefly when the cauſe of the change 
is not obvious to ſenſe. Thus we ſay that a 
ſhip ſails, when every man of common ſenſe 
knows that ſhe has Ino inherent power of mo- 
tion, and is only driven by wind and tide. In 
like manner, when we ſay that the planets gra- 
vitate towards the ſun, we mean no more, but 
that, by ſome unknown power, they are dra 
or impelled in that direction. p 

What has been ſaid of the power of gravi- 
tation may be applied to other mechanical pow- 
ers, ſuch as coheſion, magnetiſm, electricity; 
and no leſs to chemical and medical powers. 
By all theſe, certain effeQs are produced, upon 
the application of one body to another. Our 
lenſes diſcover the effect; but the power is la- 

tent. 
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C HAP. tent. We know there muſt be a cauſe of the 

XVIII. effect, and we form a relative notion of it from 

its effect; and very often the ſame name is uſed | 

to ſignify the unknown cauſe, and the known 
ee... 

We aſcribe to vegetables, the power of draw. 
ing nouriſhment, growing and multiplying 
their kind. Here hkewile the effect is manifeſt, 

but the cauſe is latent to ſenſe. Theſe powers, 
therefore, as well as all the other powers we 
aſcribe to bodies, are unknown cauſes of cer. 
tain known effects. It is the buſineſs of phi- 
loſophy to inveſtigate the nature of thoſe pow- 
ers as far as we are able, but our ſenſes leave 
us in the dax. 

We may obſerve a great ſimilarity in the 
notions which our ſenſes give us of ſecondary 
qualities, of the diſorders we feel in our own 
bodies, and of the various powers of bodies 
which we have enumerated. They are all ob- 
ſcure and relative notions, being a conception 
of ſome unknown cauſe of a known effect. 
Their names are, for the moſt part, common 
to the effe&, and to its cauſe; and they are a 
proper ſubje& of philoſophical diſquiſition. 
They might therefore, I think, not improper- 
ly, be called occult qualities. 

This name indeed is fallen into diſgrace ſince 
the time of Des CAR TES. It is ſaid to have 
been uſed by the Peripatetics to cloke their ig- 
norance, and to ſtop all enquiry into the nature 
of thoſe qualities called occult. Be it ſo. Let 

_ © thoſe-anfwer for this abuſe of the word who 
were guilty of it. To call a thing occult, if 

we attend to the meaning of the word, is rather ¶ the ſ 
modeſtly to confeſs ignorance, than to cloke it. 

Tt is to point it out as a proper ſubject for the ers 
inveſtigation Ve 
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proper CH AP. 


buſineſs it is to better the condition of huma- XVIII. 


nity, by diſcovering what was before hid from 


human knowledge. 

Were I therefore to make a diviſion of the 
qualities of bodies as they appear to our ſenſes, 
I would divide them firft into thoſe that are 
manife/?, and thoſe that are occult. The mani- 
feſt qualities are thoſe which Mr. Locks calls 
primary; ſuch as extenſion, figure, diviſibility, 
motion, hardneſs, ſoftneſs, fluidity. The na- 
ture of theſe is manifeſt even to ſenſe; and the 
buſineſs of the Philoſopher with regard to them, 
is not to find out their nature, which is well 
known, but to diſcover the, effects produced by 
their various combinations; and with regard 
to thoſe of them which are not eſſential to mat- 
ter, to diſcover their cauſes as far as he is able. 

The ſecond claſs conſiſts of occult qualities, 
which may be ſubdivided into various kinds; 
as firſt, the ſecondary qualities; ſecondly, the 
diſorders we feel in our own bodies; and, 
thirdly, all the qualities which we call powers 
of bodies, whether mechanical, chemical, me- 
dical, animal or vegetable; or if there be any 
other powers not comprehended under theſe 
heads. Of all theſe the exiſtence is manifeſt 
to ſenſe, but the nature is occult; and here the 
Philoſopher has an ample field. | 


What is neceſſary for the conduct of our - 


animal life, the bountiful Author of Nature 
hath made manifeſt to all men. But there are 
many other choice ſecrets of Nature, the diſ- 
covery of which enlarges the power, and exalts 
the ſtate, of man. Theſe are left to be diſco- 
rered by the proper uſe of our rational pow- 
ers. They are hid, not that they may be always 

Vo. I. ESE - concealed 
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c HA. concealed from human knowledge, but that 


III. we may be excited to ſearch for them. This 
— 


is the proper buſineſs of a Philoſopher, and it 
is the glory of a man, and the beſt reward of 
his labour, to diſcover what Nature has thus 
concealed, _ 5 10 

, . 3 


CILAP, XIX. 
Of Matter and / Space. 


"TY HE objects of ſenſe we have hitherto 
. ' conſidered: are qualities. But qualities 

maſt have 'a ſubject. We give the names of 

matter, material ſub/tance, and body, to the 

ſubje& of ſenſible qualities; and it may be 

alked, what this matter is? bs: abt 

I perceive in a billiard ball, figure, colour, 


and motion; but the ball is not figure, nor is 
it colour, nor motion, nor all theſe taken to- 


gether ; it is ſomething that has' figure, and 


colour, and motion. This is a dictate of Na- 


ture, and the belief of all mankinßcC. 
As to the nature of this ſomething, I am 
afraid we can give little account of it, but that 
it has the qualities which our ſenſes diſco- 
ver. . 5 3 
But how do we know that they are quali- 
ties, and cannot exiſt without a ſubject ? I 


confeſs I cannot explain how we know that 


they cannot exiſt without a ſubject, any more 


than I can explain how we know that they ex- 


iſt, We have the information of nature for 
their exiſtence; and I think we have the in- 
formiation of nature that they are qualities. 

$96 re 7, \ ; „„ The 
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The belief that figure, motion, and colour, CH AP. 
are qualities, and require a ſubject, muſt ei- XX. 
ther be a judgment of nature, or it muſt be 
diſcovered by reaſon, or . it muſt be a preju- 
dice that has no juſt foundation. There are 
Philoſophers who maintain, that it is a mere 
prejudice ; that a body is nothing but a col- 
lection of what we call ſenſible qualities; and 
that they neither have nor need any ſubject. 

This is the opinion of Biſhop BERKELEVY and 
Mr. Hung: and they were led to it by find- 
ing, that they had not in their minds any idea 


NN, on”. 


= of ſubſtance. It could neither be an idea of 
of ſenſation nor of reflection. 5 
* But to me nothing ſeems more abſurd, than 
A that there ſhould be extenſion without any 
thing extended ; or motion without any thing 
” moved; yet I cannot give reaſons for my opi- 
% nion, becauſe it ſeems to me ſelf-evident, and 
o. ama immediate dictate of my nature. 
nd And that it is the belief of all mankind, ap- 
* pears in the ſtructure of all languages; in 
which we find adjective nouns uſed to expreſs 
5 ſenſible qualities. It is well known that every 
Mat adjective in language muſt belong to ſome 
. ſubſtantive expreſſed or underſtood ; that is, 
every quality muſt belong to ſome ſubject. 
* Senſible qualities make ſo great a part of 
= the furniture of our minds, their kinds are ſo 
bat many, and their number ſo great, that if pre- 
10 judice, and not nature, teach us to aſcribe 
hs, them all to a ſubje&, it muſt have a great work 
* to perform, which cannot be accompliſhed in 


a ſhort time, nor carried on to the fame pitch 
in every individual. We ſhould find not in- 
The dividuals only, but nations and ages, differing 
from each other in the progreſs which this 
2 prejudice | 


| ob 


„ 


| CHAP. prejudice had made in their ſentiments ; but 
* we find no ſuch difference among men. 


What one man accounts a quality, all men do, 
and ever did. 

It ſeems therefore to be a judgment of na- 
ture, that the things immediately pereeived 
are qualities, which muſt belong to a ſubject; 
and all the information that our ſenſes give us 
about this fubject, is, that it is that to which 
ſuch qualities belong. From this it is evident, 
that our notion of body or matter, as diſtin. 
guiſhed from its qualities, is a relative notion 
and I am afraid it muſt always be obſeure un- 
til men have other faculties | | 

The Philoſopher in this ſeems to have no ad- 
vantage above the vulgar ; for as they perceive 
colour, and figure, and motion by their ſenſes 
as well as he does, and both are equally cer- 
tain that there is a ſubject of thoſe qualities, 
fo the notions which both have of this ſubjedt 
are equally obſcure. When the Philoſopher 
calls it a /ub/tratum, and a ſubject of inheſion, 
thoſe learned words convey no meaning but 
what every man underſtands and expreſſes, by 
ſaying in common language, that it is a thing 
extended, and folid, and moveable. 

The relation which ſenſible qualities bear to 
their ſubject, that is, to body, is not, howe- 
ver, ſo dark, but that it is eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from all other relations. Every man can dil- 
tinguiſſ it from the relation of an effect to its 


cauſe; of a mean to its end; or of a ſign to 


the thing ſignified by it. SOD 
I think it requires ſome ripeneſs of under- 
ſtanding to diſtinguiſh the qualities of a body 
from the body. Perhaps this diſtinction is not 
made by brutes, nor by infants ; and if any 


one 
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one thinks that this diſtinction is not made by c HA P. 


our ſenſes, but by ſome other power of the 
mind, I will not diſpute this point, provided it 
be granted, that men, when their faculties are 
ripe, have a natural conviction, that ſenſible 
ualities cannot exiſt by themſelves without 
ſome ſubje& to which they belong. | 
I think, indeed, that ſome of the determi- 
nations we form concerning matter cannot be 
deduced ſolely from the teſtimony of ſenſe, 
but muſt be referred to ſome other ſource. 
There ſeems to be nothing more evident, 
than that all bodies muſt conſiſt of parts; and 
that every part of a body is a body, and a diſ- 


XIX. 
— 


tinct being which may exiſt without the other 


parts; and yet I apprehend this concluſion is 
not deduced ſolely from the teſtimony of ſenſe : 


For, beſides that it is a neceſſary truth, and 


therefore no -obje& of ſenſe, there is a limit 
beyond which we cannot perceive any diviſion 
of a body. The parts become too ſmall to be 
perceived by our ſenſes; but we cannot believe 
that it becomes then incapable of being farther 


divided, or that ſuch diviſion would make it 


not to be a body. 
We carry on the diviſion and ſubdiviſion in 


our thought far beyond the reach of our ſenſes, 


and we can find no end to it: Nay, I think 


we plainly diſcern, that there can be no limit 
beyond which the diviſion cannot be carried. 
For if there be any limit to this diviſion, 


one of two things muſt neceſſarily happen. 


Either we have come by diviſion to a body 
which is extended, but has no parts, and is 
abſolutely indiviſible; or this body is diviſible, 
but as ſoon as it is divided, it becomes no bo- 
dy, Both theſe poſitions ſeem to me ablyrd, 
1 an 


. 


CHAP. nd one or the other is the neceſſary conſe. 


quence of ſuppoſing a limit to the divilibility 


9 of matter. 


On the other hand, if it is admitted that the 
diviſibility of matter has no limit, it will fol. 
low, that no body can be called one individu- 
al ſubſtance. You may as well call it two, or 
twenty, or two hundred. For when it is di. 
vided into parts, every part is a being or ſub- 
ſtance diſtinct from all the other parts, and was 
ſo even before the diviſion: Any one part 
may continue to exiſt, though all the other 
parts were annihilated. | 

There 1s, indeed, a principle long received, 
as an axiom in metaphyſics, which I cannot 
reconcile to the diviſibility of matter. lt is, 
That every being is one, omme ens ęſi unum. 
By which, 1 ſuppoſe, is meant, that every 
thing that exiſts muſt. either be one indiviſible 
being, or compoſed of a determinate number 
of indiviſible beings. Thus an army may be 
divided into regiments, a regiment into com- 
panies, and a company into men. But here 
the diviſion has its limit; for you cannot di- 
vide a man without deſtroying, him, becauſe 
he is an individual; and every thing, accord- 
ing to this axiom, muſt be an individual, or 
made up of individuals, 

That this axiom will hold with; regard to 
an army, and with regard to many 1 
things, mult be granted: But I require the 
evidence of its being applicable to all beings 
whatſoever. 

Lz18N1Tz, conceiving that all beings: muſt 
have this metaphyſical unity, was by this led 
to maintain, that matter, and indeed 1 
whole 
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indiviſible ſubſtances. 


. . 
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Perhaps the ſame apprehenſion might lead 


Boscovick into his hypotheſis, which ſeems 
much more ingenious ; to wit, that matter is 
compoled of a definite number of mathemati- 
cal points, endowed with certain powers of 
attraction and repulſio n. 
Ihe diviſibility of matter without any limit, 
ſeems to me more tenable than either of theſe 


hypotheſes; nor do I lay much ſtreſs. upon the 


metaphyſical axiom, conſidering its origin. 
Metaphyſicians thought proper to make the 
attributes common to all beings the ſubject of 
a ſcience. It muſt be a matter of ſome diffi- 
culty to find. out ſuch attributes: And, after 
racking their invention, they have ſpecified 
three, to wit, unity, verity, and goodneſs ; 
and theſe, I ſuppoſe, have been invented to 
make a, number, rather than from any clear 
evidence of their being univerſal. _ | 
There are other determinations concerning 
matter, which, I think, are not ſolely, foun- 
ded upon the teſtimony of ſenſe : Such as, that 
it is impoſſible that two bodies ſhould occupy. 
the ſame place at the ſame. time; or that the 
ſame body ſhould be.in different places at the 
ſame time; or that a body can be moved from 
one place to, another, without paſſing through 
the intermediate places, either in a ſtraight 
courſe, or by ſome circuit. Theſe appear to 
be neceſſary truths, and therefore cannot be 
concluſions of our ſenſes; for our ſenſes teſ- 
tify only what is, and not what muſt neceſſa- 
rily be. „ a 0 8 
We are next to conſider our notion of ſpace. 
It may be obſerved, that although ſpace be 
| | not 
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CHAP.not perceived by any of our ſenſes when all 


— 


matter is removed; yet, when we perceive 
any of the primary qualities, ſpace preſents it- 
ſelf as a neceflary concomitant : For there 
can neither be extenſion, nor motion, nor 
figure, nor diviſion, nor coheſion of parts 
without ſpace. | 

There are only two of our ſenſes by which 


the notion of ſpace enters into the mind; to 


wit, touch and ſight. If we fuppoſe a man to 
have neither of theſe ſenſes, I do not ſee how 
he could ever have any conception of ſpace. 
Suppoſing him to have both, until he ſees or 


feels other objects, he can have no notion of 


ſpace : It has neither colour nor figure to 
make it an object of ſight: It has no tangible 
quality to make it an object of touch. But 
other objects of ſight and touch carry the no- 
tion of ſpace along with them; and not the 
notion only, but the belief of it: For a body 


could not exiſt if there was no ſpace to con- 


tain it: It could not move if there was no 
ſpace: Its ſituation, its diſtance, and every 
relation it has to other bodies, ſuppoſe ſpace. 
But though the notion of ſpace ſeems not to 
enter at firſt into the mind, until it is intro- 
duced by the proper objects of ſenſe; yet, be- 
ing once introduced, it remains in our con- 
ception and belief, though the objects which 


introduced it be removed. We ſee no abſurdi- 


ty in ſuppoſing a body to be annihilated; but 
the ſpace that contained it remains; and 
to ſuppoſe that annihilated, ſeems to be 
abſurd. It is fo much allied to nothing or 
emptineſs, that it ſeems incapable of annihila- 
tion or of creation. E 
5 nigh Space 
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Space not only retains a firm hold of our CHAP. 


belief, even when we ſuppoſe all the objects XIX. : 1 
that introduced it to be annihilated, but it — 1 
ſwells to immenſity. We can ſet no limits to ; | | 


it, either of extent or of duration. Hence 
we call it immenſe, eternal, immoveable, and 
indeſtructible. But it is only an immenſe, | 
eternal, immoveable, and indeſtructible void * 
or emptineſs. Perhaps we may apply to it | 
what the Peripatetics ſaid of their firſt matter, 
that whatever it is, it is potentially only, not 
actually. | 17 
When we conſider parts of ſpace that have 
meaſure and figure, there is nothing we un- 
derſtand better, nothing about which we can 
reaſon ſo clearly, and to ſo great extent. Ex- 
tenſion and figure are circumſcribed parts of 
ſpace, and are the object of. geometry, a 
ſcience in which human . reaſon has the moft 
ample field, and can go deeper, and with 
more certainty than in any other. But when 
ve attempt to comprehend the whole of ſpace, f 
and to trace it to its origin, we loſe ourſelves | 
in the ſearch. The profound ſpeculation of in- \ 


—— — —̃ -.•P— EO 


0 genious men upon this ſubject differ ſo widely, 

- u may lead us to ſuſpect, that the line of 1 
- human underſtanding is too ſhort to reach the | 
— bottom of it. 1 | 

h . Biſhop BzrxELEy, I think, was the firſt who 


obſerved, that the extenſion, figure, and ſpace, 
ak which we ſpeak in common language, and 


d of which geometry treats, are originally per- 
e ceired by the ſenſe of touch only; but that 
r ere is a notion of extenſion, . and 
i- pace, which may be got by ſight, without any 

ud from touch. To diſtinguiſh theſe, he calls 
e 


e firſt tangible extenſion, angie figure, 
ud tangible ſpace ; the laſt he calls viſible. 1 N | 
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CHAP. As I think this diſtinction very important in 
XIX. the philoſophy of our ſenſes, I ſhall adopt the 
names uſed by the inventor to expreſs it; re. 
membering what has been already obſerved, 

that ſpace, whether tangible or viſible, is not 

ſo properly an object of ſenſe,” as a neceſſary 
concomitant of the obje&s both of fight and 


TEES 


tarices. Theſe different appearatices of the 
ſame obje& may ſerve to illuſtrate the different 
coniceptlons:off ſpace, according as they are 
dran from the information of fi atone, or 
as they are drawn from the additional informa- 

tion of touch. Joel 8 
Our ſight alone, unaided by touch, gives 
very partial notion of ſpate, but yet a iltind 
one. When it is conſidered, according to this 
partial notion, I call it vifiblè ſpace. The ſenſe 
of touch gives a much more complete notion 
| l 
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of ſpace; and when it is conſidered according© HA P. 
to this notion I call it tangible fpace. Perhaps * 
there may be intelligent beings of a higher 
order, whoſe conceptions of ſpace are much 
more complete than thoſe we have from both 
ſenies. Another ſenſe added to thoſe of ſight 
and touch, might, for what I know, give 
us conceptions of ſpace, as different from thoſe 
we can now attain, as tangible ſpace is from 
viſible; and might reſolve many knotty points 
concerning it, which, from the imperfection 
of our faculties, we cannot by any labour ; 
untie. | 

BexKELEY acknowledges that there is an 
exact correſpondence between the viſible figure | 
and magnitude of objects, and the tangible ; 
and that every modification of the one has a 
modification- of the. other correſponding. He 
acknowledges. likewiſe, that Nature has eſta- 
bliſhed ſuch a connection between the viſible 
figure and magnitude of an object, and the 
tangible, that we learn by experience to know 
the tangible figure and magnitude from the 
viſible. And having been accuſtomed to do 
lo from infancy, we get the habit of doing it 
with ſuch facility and quickneſs, that we think 
we fee the tangible figure, magnitude, and - 
diſtance of bodies, when, in reality, we only 
collect thoſe tangible qualities from the correſ- 
ponding: viſtble qualities, which are natural 
ligns of them. | 

The correſpondence and connection which 
BzrKELEY: ſhews to be between the viſible 
figure, and magnitude of objects, and their 
tangible figure and magnitude, is in ſome re- 
ſpects very ſimilar to that which we have ob- 
ſerved between our ſenſations; and the primary 
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figure, as a ſign to the tangible figure, as the 
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qualities with which they are connected. No 
ſooner is the ſenſation felt, than immediately 
we have the conception and belief of the cor. 
reſponding quality. We give no attention to 
the ſenſation; it has not a name; and it is diffi. 
cult to perſuade us that there was any ſuch 
thing. 

In like manner, no ſooner is the viſible 
figure and magnitude of an object ſeen, than 
immediately we have the conception and belief 
of the correſponding. tangible figure and mag- 
nitude. We give no attention to the viſible 
figure and magnitude. It is immediately for. 
got, as if jt had never been perceived ; and 
it has no name in common language; and 
indeed, until BERKELEY pointed it out as a 
ſubject of ſpeculation, and gave it a name, it 
had none among Philoſophers, excepting in 
one inſtance, relating to the heavenly bodies, 
which are beyond the reach of touch. With 
regard to them, what BerxELey calls viſible 
magnitude, was, by Aſtronomers, called ap- 
parent magnitude. 

There is ſurely an apparent magnitude, and 
an apparent figure of terreſtrial objects, as well 
as of celeſtial; and this is what BERKELEY 
calls their viſible figure and magnitude. But 
this was never made an object of thought 
among Philoſophers, until that author gave it 
a name, and obſerved the correſpondence and 
connection between it and tangible magnitude 
and figure, and how the mind gets the habit 
of paſſing ſo inſtantaneouſſy from the viſible 


thing ſignified by it, that the firſt is perfectly 


forgot, as if it had never been perceived. 


Viſible figure, extenſion and ſpace, may be 
made a ſubject of mathematical ſpeculation, 


as well as the tangible. In the viſible, we find 
two 


| 
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two PRINT only; in the tangible three, CHAP. 
In the one, magnitude is meaſured by angles; I 
in the other by lines. Every part of viſible 
ſpace bears ſome proportion to the whole ; but 
tangible ſpace being immenſe, any part of it 
bears no proportion to the whole. 

Such differences in their properties led Bi- 
ſhop BERKELEy to think, that viſible and tan- 
gible magnitude and figure, are things totally 
different and diſſimilar, and cannot both be- 
long to the ſame object. 

And upon this diſſimilitude is grounded one 
of the ſtrongeſt arguments by which his ſyſtem 
is ſupported. For it may be faid, if there be 
external objects which have a real extenſion 
and figure, it mult be either tangible extenſion 
and figure, or viſible, or both. The laſt ap- 
pears abſurd; nor was it ever maintained b 
any man, that the ſame object has two kinds 
of extenſion and figure, totally diſſimilar, 
There is then only one of the two really in the 
object; and the other muſt be ideal. But no 
reafon can be aſſigned why the perceptions of 
one ſenſe ſhould be real, while thoſe of another 
are only ideal; and he who is perſuaded that 
the objects of ſight are ideas only, has equal 
reaſon to believe ſo of the objects of touch. 

This argument, however, loſes all its force, 
if it be true, as was formerly hinted, that vi- 
ible figure and extenſion are only a partial 
conception, and the tangible figure and exten- 
lon a more complete conception of that figure 
and extenſion which is really in the object. 

It has been proved very fully by Biſhop 
BERKELEY, that ſight alone, without any aid 
from the informations of touch, gives us no 
perception nor even conception of the diſtance 

| | 222 
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CHAP.of any obje& from the eye. But he was not 
aware, that this very principle overturns the 
argument for his ſyſtem, taken from the differ. 
ence between viſible and tangible extenſion and 
figure: For, ſuppoſing external objects to 
exiſt, and to have that tangible extenſion and 
figure which we perceive, it follows demonſtra. 
bly, from the principle now mentioned, that 
their viſible extenſion and figure muſt be juſt ; 
what we ſce it to be. | 
The rules of perſpective, and of the projec- 
tion of the ſphere, which is a branch of per. 
ſpective, are demonſtrable - They ſuppoſe the l 
exiſtence of external objects, which have 2 1 
tangible extenſion and figure; and, upon that 
ſuppoſition, they demonſtrate what muſt be 
the viſible extenſion and figure of ſuch objects, 
when placed in ſuch a poſition, and at ſuch a 
diſtance. | 
Hence it 1s evident, that the viſible figure 
and extenfion of objects is fo far from being 
incompatible with the tangible, that the firſt 
is a neceſſary conſequence from the laſt, in 
beings: that fee as we do. The correſpondence 
between them is not arbitrary, like that be- 
tween words and the thing they ſignify, as 
BERRKELEVY thought; but it reſults neceflarily 
from the nature of the two ſenſes; and this 
correſpondence being always found in experi- 
ence to be exactly what the rules of perſpec- 
tive ſhow: that it ought to be if the ſenſes give 
true information, is an argument of the truth 
of both. | 2 
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_ CHAP. XX. 
Of the Evidence of Senſe, and of Belief in 
Eg 


HE intention of Nature in the powers 
F which we call the external ſenſes, is evi- 
dent. They are intended to give us that in- 
formation of external objects which the ſupreme 
Being ſaw to be proper for us in our preſent 
ſtate ; and they give to all mankind the infor- 
mation neceſſary for life, without reaſoning, 
without any art or inveſtigation on our part. 

The molt uninſtructed peaſant has as diſtinct 
a conception, and as firm a belicf of the im- 
mediate object of his ſenſes, as the greateſt 
Philoſopher ; and with this he reſts ſatisfied, 
giving himſelf no concern how he came by this 
conception and belief. But the Philoſopher is 
impatient to know how his conception of ex- 
ternal objects, and his belief of their exiſtence, 
is produced. This, I am afraid, is hid in im- 
penetrable darkneſs. But where there is no 
knowledge, there is the more room for con- 
jecture ; and of this Philoſophers have always 
been very liberal. | Sen 
The dark cave and ſhadows of PLAro, the 
ſpecies, of Axis Torr, the films of Ericuxus, 
and the ideas and impreſſions of modern Phi- 
loſophers, are the productions of human fancy, 
ſucceſſively inyented to ſatisfy the eager deſire 
of knowing how we perceive external objects; 
but they are all deficient in the two effential 
characters of a true and philoſophical account 
of the phænomeuon 8 neither have any 
F evidence 
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HAP. evidence of their exiſtence, nor, if they did 


XX. 


VN duce perception. 


exiſt, can it be ſnown how they would pro. 


- It was before obſerved, that there are two 

ingredients in this operation of perception : 
Firſt, The conception or notion of the object; 
and, ſecondly, The belief of its preſent exiſt. 
ence; both are unaccountable. ; 

That we can aſſign no adequate cauſe of our 
firſt conceptions of things, I think, is now ac- 
knowledged by the moſt enlightened Philoſo. 
phers. We know that ſuch is our conſtitu- 
tion, that in certain circumſtances we have 
certain conceptions ; but how they are produ- 
ced, we know no more than how we ourſelves 
were produced. & 8s 

When we have got the conception of exter- 
nal objects by our ſenſes, we can analyſe them 
in our thought into their ſimple ingredients; 
and we can compound thoſe ingredients into 
various new forms, which the ſenſes never pre- 
ſented. But it is beyond the power of human 
imagination to form any conception, whoſe 
ſimple ingredients have not been furniſhed by 
Nature in a manner unaccountable to our 
underſtanding. | 

We have an immediate conception of the 
operations of our own minds, joined with a 
belief of their exiſtence ; and this we call con- 


ſciouſneſs. But this is only giving a name to 


this ſource of our knowledge. It is not a diſ- 
covery of its cauſe. In like manner, we have, 
by our external ;ſenſes, a conception of exter- 
nal objects, joined with a belief of their exiſt- 
ence; and this we call perception. But this is 
only giving a name to another ſource of our 


knowledge, without diſcovering its cauſe. FA 
| e 
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We know, that when certain impreſſions CH AP. 

g are made upon our organs, nerves, and brain, . 
certain correſponding ſenſations are felt, and 

0 certain objects are both conceived and believed 


to exiſt. But in this train of operations Nature 
works in the dark. We can neither diſcover 
the cauſe of any one of them; nor any neceſſa- 
ty connection of one with another: And whe- 
ther they are connected by any neceſſary tie, 
or only conjoined in our conſtitution by the 
will of Heaven, we know not. 

That any kind of impreſſion upon a body 
ſhould be the efficient cauſe of ſenſation, ap- 
pears very abſurd. Nor can we perceive any 
neceſſary, connection between ſenſation and the 
conception and belief of an external object. 
For any thing we can diſcover, we might have 
been ſo ( framed as to have all the ſenſations we 
now have by our ſenſes, without any impreſſi- 
ons upon our organs, and without any concep- 
tion of any external object. For any thing 
we know, we might have been ſo made as to 
perceive external objects, without any impreſſi- 
ons on bodily organs, and without any of thoſe 
ſenſations which invariably accompany percep- 
tion in our preſent. frame. | 

If our conception of external objects be un- 
accountable, the conviction and belief of their 
exiſtence, which we get by our ſenſes, is no 
leſs: ſo. | 

Belief, aſſent, conviction, are words which 

I think do not admit of logical definition, 
becauſe the operation of mind ſignified by 
them is perfectly ſimple, and of its own kind. 
Nor do they need to be defined, becauſe they 
are common words, and well underſtood, 
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CHAP. Belief muſt have an object. For he that 


XX. | believes, muſt believe ſomething ; and that 


V which he believes is called the object of his 


belief. Of this object of his belief, he muſt 
have ſome conception, clear or obſcure ; for 
although there may be the moſt clear and dif. 
tinct conception of an object without any be. 
lief of its exiſtence, there can be no belief 
without conception. N 
Belief is always expreſſed in language by a 
propoſition, wherein ſomething is affirmed or 
denied. Ihis is the form of ſpeech which in 
all languages is appropriated to that purpoſe, 
and without belief there could be neither affir. 
mation or denial, nor ſhould we have any form 
of words to expreſs either. Belief admits of 
all degrees from the lighteſt ſuſpicion to the 
fulleſt aſſurance. Theſe things are ſo evident 
to every man that reflects, that it would be 
abuſing the reader's patience to dwell upon 
them. | 
I proceed to obſerve, that there are many 
operations of mind in which, when we analyſe 
them as far as we are able, we find belief to 
be an eſſential ingredient. A man cannot be 
conſcious of his own thoughts, without be- 
heving that he thinks. He cannot perceive an 
object of ſenfe, without believing that it exiſts. 
He cannot diſtinctly remember a paſt event 
without believing that it did exiſt. Belief 
therefore is an ingredient in conſciouſneſs, in 
perception, and in remembrance. 

Not only in moſt of our intellectual operati. 
ons, but in many of the active principles ot 
the human mind, belief enters as an ingredi- 
ent. Joy and ſorrow, hope and fear, imp) 
a belief of good or ill, either preſent or in ex- 

peſctation. 
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pectation. Eſteem, gratitude, pity, and re-CHAP. 


ſentment, imply a belief of certain qualities in 
their objects. In every action that is done for 
an end, there muſt be a belief of its tendency 
to that end. So large a ſhare has belief in our 
intellectual operations, in our active princi- 
ples, and in our actions themſelves, that as 


faith in things divine is repreſented as the 
main ſpring in the life of a Chriſtian, ſo belief 


in general is the main ſpring in the life of a 
man. 

That men often believe what there is no juſt 
ground to believe, and thereby are led into 
hurtful errors, is too evident to be denied: 
And, on the other hand, that there are juſt 
grounds of belief, can as little be doubted by 


any man who is not a perfect ſceptie. 


We give the name of evidence to whatever 
is a ground of belief. To believe without evi- 
dence is a weakneſs which every man is con- 
cerned to avoid, and which every man wiſhes 
to avoid. Nor is it in a man's power to be- 
lieve any thing longer than he thinks he has 
evidence. 

What this evidence is, is more eaſily felt 
than deſcribed. Thoſe who never reflected 
upon its nature, feel its influence in governing 
their belief. It is the buſineſs of the Logician 
to explain its nature, and to diſtinguith its va- 
rious kinds and degrees; but every man of 
underſtanding can judge of it, and common- 


h. judges right, when the evidence is fairly 


laid before him, and his mind is free from pre- 
judice. A man who knows nothing of the 
theory of viſion, may have a good eye; and a 


man who never ſpeculated about evidence in 


the abſtract, may have a good judgment. 
Y | ' 
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CHA 'P. The common 'occaſions of life lead us to 
XX. giſthipuiſh evidence into diffetent kinds, to 
Which we giveindtties that are well underſtood; 
fuch as the evidence of ſenſe, the evidence of 
metry, the evidence of conſcioufneſs, the evi- 
dence of teſtimony, the evidence of dxioms, the 
evidence of reuſinmg: All men of commomun- 
derſtanding agree, thrat eueh of thefe kinds of 
evidence may afford {juſt ground of belief, 
and they agree very generally in the oircum- 
ſtances that ſtrengthen or weaken them. 
Philoſophers have endeavoured by analyſing 
the different ſorts of evidence, to find out 
:foftie common nature wherein they all agree, 
and thereby to reduce them all' to one. This 
Was fheaim of the ſchoolmen in their intricate 
diſputes about the ' cnitefion - of truth. Pes 
CAR Ts phaced'this | criterion of truth in elear 
and diſtinct perception, and laid it down as a 
maxim, that Whatever we clearly and diſtindt- 
ly pereeive to be true, is true; but it ĩs diff. 
cult to ænow hat he underſtands by clear and 
diſtinct pereeption inithis maxim. Mr. Locks 
placed it in a perception of the agreement or 
diſagreement of our ideas, which perception 
is immediate in intuitive knowledge, and by 
tlie intervention of other ideas in reaſoning. 
I confeſs” that, although I' have, as I think, 
a diſtin notion of the different kinds of evi 
dence above mentioned, and perhaps of ſome 
Others, which it is unneceſfary here to enu- 
mefate, yet Lam not able to find any common 
nature to vieh they may all be reduced. 
They ſeem to me to agree only in this, that 
they arc all fitted by Nature to produce belief 
in the human mind, fore of them inv the hagh- 
eſt degree, Which we call certainty, chers in 
various degrees according to . 
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L ſhall take it for granted, that the evidence C HAP. 
of ſenſe, when the proper circumſtances con- XX 
cur, is good evidence, and a. juſt ground of "Y® 


belief. My intention in this 18. only, to 
compare it with che other kinds. that have been 
mentioned, that we. may judge whether it be 
reducible. to any of them, or of a nature pe- 
cubar: to itself. ] 

Fir/t#, I ſeems to be quite different from the 
ovidence of reaſoning. All good evidence is 
commonly called reaſonable evidence, and ve- 
ry juſtly, becauſe it ought to govern our belief 
as reafonable creatures. And, according to, 
this meaning, I think the evidence of ſenſe na 
lefs reaſonable than that of demonſtration. Is 
Nature give us information of things that con- 
cern us, by other means than by. reaſoning, 
reafon itfelf will direct us to receive that infor- 
mation with thankfulneſs, and to make the 
beſt uſe of it. | 

But when we ſpeak of the evidence of rea - 
ſoning as a particular kind of evidenge, it 
means the evidence of propoſitions that are in- 
ferred by reaſoning, from propaſitions already 
known and believed. Thus the evidence of 
the fifth propoſitian af the firſt book of 
EveLid's Elements conſiſts in this, That it is 
thown to be the neceſſary conſequence of the 
axioms, and of the preceding propaſitions. 
In all reaſoning, there muſt be one ar mare 
premiſes, and a concluſion drawn fram them. 
And the premiſes are called the reaſan why we 
muſt believe the canchifian which we ſee ta 
follow from them. | | 

That the evidence of ſenſe is of a different 
kind, needs little proof. No man feeks 2 
reaſon for believing what he ſces or feels; * 
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HAP. if he did, it would be difficult to find one, 


IF IE. - +. 


But though he can give no reaſon for beliey, 
ing his ſenſes, his belicf remains as firm as if 
it were grounded on demonſtration, | 


Many eminent Philoſophers thinking it un- 
reaſonable to believe, when they could not 


ſhow a reaſon, have laboured to furniſh us 
with reaſons for believing our ſenſes ; but 


their reaſons are very inſufficient, and will not 
bear examination. Other Philoſophers have 
ſhewn very clearly the fallacy of theſe reaſons, 
and have,, as they imagine, diſcovered invin- 
cible reaſons againſt this belief ; but they have 
never been able either to ſhake it in themſelves, 
or ta convince others. The ſtateſman conti- 
nues to. plod, the ſoldier to fight, and the 
merchant to export and import, without being 
in the leaſt moved by the demonſtrations that 
have been offered of the non-exiſtence of thoſe 
things about which they are ſo ſeriouſly em- 

loyed. And a man may as ſoon, by reaſon- 
ing, pull the moon out of her orbit, as deſtroy 
the belief of the objects of ſenſe. 

Shall we ſay then that the evidence of ſenſe 
is the ſame with that of axioms, or ſelf-evident 
truths? I anſwer, rt, That all modern Phi- 
loſophers ſeem to agree, that the exiſtence of 
the objeQs of ſenſe is not ſelf-evident, becauſe 
ſome of them have endeavoured to prove it by 
ſubtile reaſoning, others to refute it. Neither 
of theſe can conſider it as ſelf-evident. 

Secondly, I would obſerve, that the word 
axiom is taken by Philoſophers in ſuch a ſenſe, 


as that the exiſtence of the objects of fenſe 


cannot, with propriety, be called an axiom. 
They give the name of axiom only to ſelf. evi- 
dent truths that are neceſſary, and are not - 
| | mite 


% 
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, mited to time and place, but muſt be true at C H AP. 
75 all times, and in all places. The truths at- XX. 
if teſted by our ſenſes are not of this kind; they 
are contingent, and limited to time and place. 
1 Thus, that one is the half of two, is an 
pt axiom. It is equally true at all times, and in 
8 all places. We perceive, by attending to the 
ut propoſition itſelf, that it cannot but be true; 
ot and therefore it is called an eternal, neceſſary 
ve and immutable truth. That there is at pre- 
's, ſent a chair on my right hand, and another on 
n. my left, is a truth atteſted by my ſenſes; but 
ve it is not neceſſary, nor eternal, nor immuta- 
88, ble. It may not be true next minute; and 
ti. therefore, to call it an axiom, would, I ap- 
he prehend, be to deviate from the common uſe 
ug of the word. 
lat Thirdly, If the word axiom be put to ſig- 
oſe nify every truth which is known immediately, 
m- without being deduced from any antecedent 
on- truth, then the exiſtence of the objects of ſenſe 
roy may be called an axiom. For my ſenſes give 
me as immediate conviction of what they teſ- 
nſe tify, as my underſtanding gives of what is 
ent commonly called an axiom. 
hi- There is no doubt an analogy between the evi- 
of dence of ſenſe and the evidence of teſtimony. 
uſe Hence we find in all languages the analogical 
by expreſſions of the 1e/timony of ſenſe, of giving 
ther credit to our ſenſes, and the like. But there 
1s a real difference between the two, as well as 
'ord a ſimilitude. In believing upon teſtimony, 
nſe, we rely upon the authority of a perſon who teſ- 
enſe tifies: But we have no ſuch authority for be- 
OM. lieving our ſenſes. | 
evi- Shall we ſay then that this belief is the in- 
t li- ſpiration of the Almighty ? I think this may be 
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CHA p. ſaid in a good ſenſe; for take it to be the im- 


XX. 


. * 
» 
o 


ediate effect of our conſtitution, which is the 
work of the Almighty. But if inſpiration! be 
underſtood to imply a perſuaſion of its coming 
from God, our belief of the objects of ſenſe is 
not inſpiration ; for a man would believe his 
ſenſes though he had no notion of ' a Deity, 
He who is perſuaded that he is the workman- 


ſhip of God, and that it is a part of his con. 


ſtitution to believe his fenſes, may think that 


x good reaſon to confirm his belief: But he 


other reaſon for it, 
If we compare the evidence of ſenſe with 
that of memory, we find a great reſemblance, 


but ſtill ſome difference. I femembet dif. 


I ſee a chair on my right hand.. What is 
the meaning of this ? it is, that I have, by my 


% * * 


conſtitution, a diſtinct conception and firm be- 
lief of the preſent exiſtence of the chair in ſuch 
a place, and in ſuch a poſition ; and I give the 
name of ſeeing to that part of my conſtitution, 
by which I have this immediate conviction. 
The two operations agree in the immediate 
conviction which they give. They agree in 
this alſo; that the things believed are not ne- 
ceflary, but contingent, and limited to time 
and place. But they differ ih two reſpects; 
finſt, That memory has ſomething for its _ 
„ faroeny egos Ms 
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that did exiſt in time paſt; but the object of C H AP; 
fight, and of all the ſenſes, muſt be ſomething XX. 
which exiſts at prefent. And, /econdly, That 
1 fee by my eyes, and only when they are di- 
tected to the object, and when it is ilumina- 
tec. But my memory is not limited by any 
bodily organ that I know, nor by light and 
darkneſs, though it has its hmitations of ano- 
ther kind. 
_ Fhefe differences are obvious to all men, 
and very reaſorably lead them to confider ſee- 
ing and temembermy as operations fpecifically 
different. But the nature of the evidence th 
give has 4 great refemblance. A like differ- 
ence and a like reſemblance there is between 
the evidence of ſenſe and that of conſciouſneſs, 
which I leave the reader to trace. 
As to the opinion, that evidence conſiſts in 
a perception of the agreement or difagreement 
of ideas, we may have occaſion to conſider it 
more particularly in another place. Here 1 
only obſerve, that, when taken in the moſt 
favoutable ſenſe, it may be applied with pro- 
priety to the evidence of reaſoning, and to the 
evidence of ſome axioms. But I cannot ſee 
how, in any ſenſe, it can be applied to the 
evidence of conſciouſneſs, to the evidence of 
memory, or to that of the ſenſes, 
When I compare the different kinds of evi- 
dence above mentioned, I confeſs, after all, 
that the evidence of reaſoning, and that of 
- ſome neceſſary and ſelf-evident truths, ſeems 
to be the leaſt myſterious, and the moſt per- 
fectly comprehended; and therefore I do not 
think it ſtrange that Philoſophers ſhould have 
endeavoured to reduce all kinds of evidence 


to theſe. 
* When 
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CHAP. When I ſee a propoſition to be ſelf-evident tt 
XX. and neceflary, and that the ſubject is plainly th 
included in the predicate, there ſeems to be 

nothing more that I can defire, in order to un- ih 
derſtand why I believe it. And when I ſee a 01 
conſequence that neceſſarily follows from one ot 

or more ſelf-evident propoſitions, I want no- at 

thing more with regard to my belief of that Ve 
conſequence. The light of truth fo fills my th 

mind in theſe caſes, that I can neither con- bl 


ceive, nor deſire any thing more ſatisfying. 

On the other hand, when I remember dif. 
tinctly a paſt event, or ſee an object before my 
eyes, this commands my belief no leſs than 
an axiom. But when, as a Philoſopher, I 
refle& upon this belief, and want to trace it to 
its origin, I am not able to reſolve it into ne- 

ceſſary and ſelf-evident axioms, or concluſions 
that are neceſſarily conſequent upon them. I 
ſeem to want that evidence which I can beſt 
comprehend, and which gives perfect ſatisfac- 
tion to an inquiſitive mind ; yet it is ridiculous 
to doubt, and I find it is not in my power. 
An attempt to throw off this belief, is like an 
attempt to fly, equally ridiculous and im- 
racticable. | 

To a Philoſopher, who has been accuſtomed 
to think that the treaſure of his knowledge is 
the acquiſition of_ that reaſoning power of 
which he boaſts, it is no doubt humiliating to 
find, that his reaſon can lay no claim to the 
greater part. of it. 

By his reaſon, he can diſcover certain ab- 
ſtra& and neceſſary relations of things: But his 
knowledge of what really exiſts, or did exiſt, 
comes by another channel, which 1s open to 


thoſe 
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thoſe who cannot reaſon. He is led to it in CH AP. 
the dark, and knows not how he came by it, 
It is no wonder that the pride of philoſophy 
ſhould lead ſome to invent vain theories, in 
order to account for this knowledge; and 
others, who ſee this to be impractible, to ſpurn 
at a knowledge they cannot account for, and 
vainly attempt to throw it off, as a reproach to 
their underſtanding. But the wiſe and the hum. 
ble will receive it as the gift of Heaven, and 


endeavour to make the belt uſe of it. 


— 


CHAP. XXL 
Of the Improvement of the Senſes. | 


UR ſenſes may be conſidered in two 
views; fir, As they afford us agreeable 
ſenſations, or ſubje& us to ſuch as are diſa- 
greeable; and, ſecondly, As they give us in- 
formation of things that concern us, 

In the jr/ view, they neither require nor 
admit of improvement. Both the painful and 
the agreeable ſenſations of our external ſenſes 
are given by nature for certain ends; and my 
are given in that degree which is the mo 
proper for their end. By diminiſhing or in- 
creaſing them, we ſhould not mend, but mar 
the work of Nature, 

Bodily pains are indications of ſome diſorder 
or hurt of the body, and admonitions to uſe 
the beſt means in our power to prevent or re- 
moye their cauſes. As far as this can be done 
by temperance, exerciſe, regimen, or the {kill 
of the phyſician, every man hath ſufficient 
inducement to do it. | 

When 
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CHAP. When pain cannot be prevented or removed, 


it is greatly alleviated by patience and forti- 


WY” tudc of mind. While the mind is ſuperior to 


pain, the man is not unhappy, though he may 


be exerciſed. It leaves no ſting behind it, 


but rather matter of triumph and agreeable re- 
flection, when borne properly, and in a good 
caufe. The Canadians have taught us, that 
even ſavages may acquire a ſuperiority to the 
moſt excruciating pains ; and, in every region 
of the earth, inſtances will be found, where a 
ſenſe of duty, of honour, or even of worldly 
intereſt, have triumphed over 1t. 


It is evident, that Nature intended for man, 
in his preſent ſtate, a life of labour and toil, 


wherein he may be occaſionally expoſed to. pain 
and danger: And the happieſt man is not he 
who has felt leaſt of thoſe evils, but he whoſe 
mind is fitted to bear them by real magnani- 
mit 

Our active and perceptive powers are impro- 
ved and perfected by uſe and exerciſe. This 
is the conſtitution of Nature. But, with re- 
gard to the agreeable and diſagreeable ſenſa- 


tions we have by our fenfes, the very cantrary 


is an eſtabliſhed conſtitution of Nature: The 
frequent repetition of them weakens their foree: 
Senſations at firſt very diſagreeable, by uſe 
become tolerable, and at laſt perfectly indiffer- 
ent. And thoſe that are at firſt very agreea- 
ble, by frequent repetition become inſipid, and 
at laſt perhaps give diſguſt. Nature has fet 
limits to the pleaſures of ſenſe, which we cannot 
ſs; and all ſtudied gratifications of them, as 
it is mean and unworthy of a man, ſoit is 
fooliſh and fruitleſs. 1 
The 
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The man who, in eating and drinking, and CH AP. 
in other, gratifications of ſenſe, obeys the calls XXI. 
of Nature, without affecting delicacies and 


refinements, has all the enjoyment that the 
ſenſes can afford. If one-could by a ſoft and 
luxurious life, acquire a more delicate ſenſibi- 
lity to pleaſure, it muſt be at the expence of a 
like ſenſibility to pain, from which he can ne- 
ver promiſe exemption; and at the expenee of 
cheriſning many diſeaſes which produce pain. 

The improvement of our external ſenſes, as 
they are the means of giving us information, 
is a ſubject more worthy of our attention: For 
although they are not the nobleſt and moſt ex- 
alted powers of our nature, yet they are not 
the leaſt uſeful. All that we know or can 
know of the material world, muſt be grounded 
upon their information; and the Philoſopher, 
as well as the day- labourer, muſt be indebted 
to them for the largeſt, part of his knowledge. 

Some of our -perceptions by the ſenſes. may 
be called original, becauſe they require no 
previous experience or learning; but the far 
greateſt part is acquired, and the fruit of ex- 
perience. | | 

Three of our - ſenſes, to wit, ſmell, taſte, 
and hearing, originally give us only certain 
ſenſations, and a conviction that theſe ſenſati- 
ons are occaſioned by ſome external object. 
We give a name to that quality of the object 
by which it is fitted to produce ſuch a ſenſation, 
and connect that quality with the object, and 
with its other qualities. BERL 

Thus we learn, that a certain ſenſation of 
ſmell is produced by a roſe ; and that quality 
in the roſe, by which it is fitted to * 

is 
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CHAP.this ſenſation, we call the ſmell of the roſe, * 
Here it is evident that the fenſation is original, 
SYV The perception, that the roſe has that quality, 
which we call its ſmell, is acquired. In like 
manner, we learn all thoſe qualities in bodies, 
which we call their ſmell, their tafte, their 
found. Theſe are all ſecondary qualities, and 
we give the ſame name to them which we give 
to the ſenſations they produce ; not from any 
, ſimilitude between the ſenſation and the qua. 
lity of the ſame name, but becauſe the quali- 
ty is ſignified to us by the ſenſation as its ſign, 
and becauſe our ſenſes give us no other know- 
ledge of the quality, but that it is fit to pro- 
duce ſuch a ſenſation. 
By the other two ſenſes, we have much 
more ample information. By ſight, we learn 
to diſtinguiſh objects by their colour, in the 
5 ſame manner as by their ſound, taſte, and 
ſmell. By this ſenſe we perceive viſible ob- 
jects to have extenſion in two dimenſions, to 
have viſible figure and magnitude, and a cer- 
tain angular diſtance from one another. 
Theſe I. conceive are the original perceptions 
of ſight. 

By- touch, we not only perceive the tem- 
perature of bodies as to heat and cold, which 
are ſecondary qualities, but we perceive ori- 
ginally their three dimenſions, their tangible 

1 figure and magnitude, their linear diſtance 
| from one another, their hardneſs, ſoftneſs, or 
| ffluidity. Theſe qualities we originally per- 
ceive by touch only ; but, by experience, we 
learn to perceive all or moſt of them by ſight. the 
We learn to perceive, by one ſenſe, ke ori- the 
ginally could have been perceived only by = of 
| „ er, 
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ther, by finding a connection between the ob-C HAP. 
jets of the different ſenſes. Hence the origi- XXI. 
nal perceptions, or the ſenſations of one ſenſe 
become ſigns of whatever has always been 
found conneQed with them ; and from the 

ſign the mind paſſes immediately to the con- 
ception and belief of the thing ſignified : And 
although the connection in the mind between 

the ſign, and the thing ſignified by it, be the 

effect of cuſtom, this cuſtom becomes a ſecond 
nature, and it is difficult to diſtinguiſn it from 

the original power of perception. 

Thus, if a ſphere of one uniform colour be 
ſet before me, I perceive evidently by my eye 
its ſpherical figure, and its three dimenſions. 
All the world will acknowledge, that by ſight 
only, without touching it, I may be certain 
that it is a ſphere; yet it is no leſs certain, 
that, by the original power of ſight, I could 
not perceive it to be a ſphere, and to have 
three dimenſions. The eye originally could 
only perceive two dimenſions, and a gradual 
variation of colour on the different ſides of the 
object. | | 

It is experience that teaches me that the va- 
riation of colour is an effect of ſpherical con- 
vexity, and of the diſtribution of light and 
ſhade. But ſo rapid is the progreſs of the 
thought, from the effe& to the cauſe, that we 
attend only to the laſt, and can hardly be per- 
ſuaded that we do not immediately ſee the 
three dimenſions of the ſphere. 

Nay, it may be obſerved, that, in this caſe, 
| the acquired perception in a manner effaces 
the original one ; for the ſphere is ſeen to be 

of one uniform colour, though originally 
| there 
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C B 4 P. there would ,have appeared a gradual variation ha 

. of colour: But that apparent variation, We ne 

learn to interpret as the effect af light and it 
ade falling upon a ſphere of one uniform an 
colour. 


A ſphere may be painted upon a plane, ſo the 
exactly, as to be taken for a real ſphere, when cei 
the eye is at a proper diſtance, and in the pro- wh 
per point of view. We fay in this caſe, that 

the eye is deceived, that the appearance is 
fallacious: But there is no fallacy in the ori- 
ginal perception, but. only in that which is ac- 
quired by .cuſtom.. The variation of colour, 
exhibited ito the eye by the painter's,art, is 
the ſame which Nature exhibits by the diffe- 
rent degrees of. light falling upon the convex 
ſurface of a ſphere. | 

In perception, whether original or acquir- 
ed, there is ſomething which. may be called 
the ſign, and. ſomething which is ſignified to 
us, or brought to our knowledge hy that 
ſign. 10 | 

In original perception, the 1 are the 
various ſenſations which are produced by the 

impreſſions made upon aur organs. The things 
ſigniſied, are the objects perceived in conſe- 
quence . of thoſe ſenſations, hy the original 
conſtitution of our; nature. | 

Thus, when I graſp an ivory ball in my 

hand, I bave a certain ſenſation of touch. 
Although this ſenſation be in the mind, and 
have no ſimilitude to any thing material, yet, 
by the laws of my conſtitution, it is immedi- 
ately followed by the conception and belief, 
that there is in my hand a hard ſmooth body 
of a; ſpherical figure, and. about an inch. and 0 


ha 
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half in diameter. This belief is grounded C HAP. 


neither upon reaſoning, nor upon experience; 
it is the immediate effect of my conſtitution, 
and this I call original perception. | 

In acquired perception, the ſign may be ei- 


ther a ſenſation, or ſomething originally per- 


ceived: The thing ſignified, is ſomething, 
which, by. experience, has been found con- 
nected with that fign. ., . | 
Thus, when the ivory ball is placed before 
my eye, I perceive by fight what.I before per- 
ceived by touch, that the ball is ſmooth, ſphe- 
rical, of ſuch a diameter, and at ſuch a diſtance 


from the eye; and to this is added the per- 


ception of its colour. All theſe things I per- 
ceive by ſight diſtinctly, and with certainty : 
Yet it is certain from principles of philoſophy, 
that if I had not been accuſtomed to compare 
the informations of ſight with thoſe of touch, 
| ſhould not have pereeived theſe things by 
ſight. I ſhould have perceived a circular ob- 
jet, having its colour gradually more faint 
towards the ſhaded fide; But I ſhould: not 
have perceived it to have three dimenſions, to 
be ſpherical, to be of ſuch a linear magnitude, 
and at ſuch a diſtance from the eye. That 
theſe laſt mentioned are not original percepti- 
ons of ſight, but acquired by experience, 1s 
ſufficiently evident from the principles of op- 
tics, and from the art of painters, in painting 
obje&softhree dimenſions, upon a plane which 
has only two. And it has been put beyond 


all doubt, by obſervations recorded of ſeveral 


perſons, who having, by cataracts in their eyes, 
deen deprived of ſight from their infancy; have 
been couched and made to ſee; after they came 


to years of underſtanding. ä 1 
VoL. I. i Wo Thoſe 
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CHAP. Thofe who have had their eyeſight from in- 

XXI. fancy, acquire ſuch perceptions ſo early, that 

— they cannot. recollect the time when they had 

them not, and therefore make no diſtinction 

between them and their original perceptions; 

nor can they be eaſily perſuaded, that there 

is any juſt foundation for ſuch a diſtinction. 

In all languages men ſpeak with equal aſſurance 

of their ſeeing objects to be ſpherical or cubi- 

cal, as of their feeling them to be ſo; nor do 

they ever dream, that theſe perceptions of 

fight were not as early and original as the per. 

ceptions they have of the ſame objects by 
touch. | | 

This power which we acquire of perceiving 

things by our ſenſes, which originally we 

ſhould not have perceived, is not the effect 

of any reaſoning on our part: It is the reſult 

of our conſtitution, and of the fituations in 

which we happen to be placed. 

We are ſo made, that when two things are 

found to be conjoined in certain circumſtances, 

we are prone to believe that they are connett- 

ed by nature, and will always be found toge- 

ther in like circumſtances. The belief which 

we are led into in ſuch caſes is not the effect of 

reaſoning, nor does it ariſe from intuitive evi- 

dence in the thing believed; it is, as I appre- 

hend, the immediate effect of our conſtituti- 

on: Accordingly it is ſtrongeſt in infancy, 

before our reaſoning power appears, before 

we are capable 'of drawing a conclufion from 

premiſes. A child who has once burnt his 

finger in a candle, from that ſingle inſtance 

connects the pain of burning with putting his 

finger in the candle, and believes that theſe 

two things muſt go together. It 'is W 

that 
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| that this part of our conſtitution is of very C H AP. 
great uſe before we come to the uſe of reaſon, XXI. 


and guards us from a thouſand miſchiefs, 
which, without it, we would ruſh into; it 


may ſometimes lead us into error, but the 


good effects of it far overbalance the ill. 

It is, no doubt, the perfection of a rational 
being to have no belief but what is grounded 
on intuitive evidence, or on juſt reaſoning: 
But man, I apprehend, is not ſuch a being; 
nor is it the intention of Nature that he ſhould 
be ſuch a being, in every period of his exiſt- 
ence. We come into the world without the 
exerciſe of reaſon; we are merely animal be- 
fore we are rational creatures; and it is ne- 
ceſſary for our preſervation, that we ſhould 
believe many things before we can reaſon. 
How then is our belief to be regulated before 
we have reaſon to regulate it? has Nature leſt 
it to be regulated by chance? By no means. 
It is regulated by certain principles, which are 
parts of our conſtitution; whether they ought 
to be called animal principles, or inſtinctive 
principles, or what name we give to them, is 
of ſmall moment; but they are certainly diffe- 
rent from the faculty of reaſon: They do the 
office of reaſon while it is in its infaney, and 
muſt as it were be carried in a nurſe's arms, 


and they are leading ſtrings to it in its gradual 


From what has been ſaid, I think it appears, 
that our original powers of perceiving objects 
by our ſenfes receive great improvement by uſe 


and habit; and without this naprovement, 


wonld be altogether inſufficient for the purpoſes 
of life, The daily occurrences of life not on- 
ly add to our ſtock of knowledge, but give ad- 
ditional perceptive powers to our ſenſes; and 

L 2 time 
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CH AP. time gives us the uſe of our eyes and ears, ay 
XXI. well as of our hands and legs. | 
This is the greateſt and moſt important im- 


provement of our external ſenſes. It is to be 
found in all men come to years of underſtand., 
ing, but is various in different perſons accord- 


ing to their different occupations, and the dif. 


ferent circumſtances in which they are placed. 
Every artiſt acquires an eye as well as a hand 
in his own profeſſion: His eye becomes ſkilled 
in perceiving, no leſs than his hand in execut- 
ing, what belongs to his employment. 

| Beſides this improvement of our ſenſes which 


nature produces without our intention, there 


are various ways in which they. may be improv- 
ed, or their defects remedied by art. As, fir/,, 
by a due care of the organs of ſenſe that they 
bein a ſound and natural ſtate. This belongs 
to the department of the Medical Faculty. 
Secondly, By accurate attention to the objects 
of ſenſe. The effects of ſuch attention in im- 
proving our ſenſes appear in every art. The 
artiſt by giving more attention to certain objects 
than others do, by that means perceives many 
things in thoſe objects which others do not. 
Thoſe who happen to be deprived of one ſenſe, 
frequently ſupply that defect in a great degree, 
by giving more accurate attention to the ob- 
jects of the ſenſes they have. The blind have 
often been known to acquire uncommon acute- 
neſs in diſtinguiſhing things by feeling and 
hearing; and the deaf are uncommonly quick 
in reading mens thoughts in their countenance. 
A third way in which our ſenſes admit of 
improvement, is, by additional organs or in- 
ſtruments contrived by art. By the invention 


of optical glaſſes, and the gradual Improvemenr 
| 0 
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of them, the natural power of viſion is won-C H AP. 
— improved, and a vaſt addition made >, 


to the ſtock of knowledge which we acquire by 
the eye. By ſpeaking trumpets, and ear trum- 
pets, ſome improvement has been made in the 
ſenſe bf hearing. Whether by ſimilar inven- 
tions the other ſenſes may be improved, ſeems 
uncertain. 

A fourth method by which the information 
got by our ſenſes may be improved, is, by diſ- 
covering the connection which Nature hath eſ- 
tabliſhed between the ſenſible qualities of ob- 
jets and their more latent qualities. 

By the ſenſible qualities of bodies, I under- 
ſtand thoſe that are perceived immediately by 
the ſenſes, ſuch as their colour, figure, feeling, 
ſound,” taſte, ſmell. The various modificati- 
ons, and various combinations of theſe, are 
innumerable; ſo that there are hardly two in- 
dividual bodies in Nature that may not be dif- 
tinguiſned by their ſenſible qualities. 

The latent qualities are ſuch as are not im- 
mediately diſcovered by our ſenſes; but diſ- 
covered, ſometimes by accident, ſometimes by 
experiment or obſervation. The moſt impor- 
tant part of our knowledge of bodies, is the 
knowledge of the latent qualities of the ſeveral 
ſpecies, by which they are adapted to certain 
purpoſes, either for food, or medicine, or 
agriculture, or for the materials or utenſils of 
ſome art or manufacture. | 

I am taught, that certain ſpecies of bodies 
have certain latent qualities; but how ſhall I 
know that this individual is of ſuch a ſpecies? 
This muſt be known by the ſenſible qualities, 
which characteriſe the ſpecies. I muſt know 


that this is bread, and that wine, before I 1 
& 
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CHAP. the one or drink the other, I muſt know that 
this is rhubarb, and that opium, before I _ 
— the one or the other for medicine. 


It is one branch of human knowledge to 
know the name of the various ſpecies of natural 
and artificial bodies, and to know the ſenſible 
qualities by which they are aſcertained to be 
of ſuch a ſpecies, and by which they are diſ. 
tinguiſhed from one another. It is another 
branch of knowledge to know the latent qua- 
lities of the ſeveral ſpecies, and the uſes to 
which they are ſubſervient. * 

The man who poſſeſſes both thefe anche 
is informed by his ſenſes of innumerable things 
of real moment, which are hid from thoſe 
who poſlefs only one, or neither. This is an 
improvement in the information got by our 
ſenſes, which muſt keep pace with the im- 
prove ments made in natural hiſtory, in natural 
philoſophy, and in the arte. 

It would be an improvement ſtill higher, if 
we were able to difcover any connection be- 
tween the fenfible qualities of bodies and their 
latent qualities, without knowing the ſpecies, 
or what may have been diſcovered with regard 
to 3 

Some Philoſophers of the firſt rate have made 
attempts towards this noble improvement, not 
without promiſing hopes of ſucceſs. Thus the 
celebrated Linnzvus has attempted to point out 
certain ſenſible qualities by which a plant may 
very probably be concluded to be poiſonous, 
without knowing its name or ſpecies. He has 
given ſeveral other inſtances, wherein certain 
medical and ceconomical virtues of plants are 
indicated by their external appearances. Sir 
Isaac Nxwrox hath attempted to ſhow, -_ 

rom 
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from the colours of bodies we may form a pro-C HAP. 
bable conjecture of the ſize of their conſtitu- XXI. 
ent parts, by which the rays of light are re- 
flected. | 

No man can pretend to ſet limits to the dif. 
coveries that may be made by human genius 
and . induſtry, of ſuch connections between 
the latent and the ſenſible qualities of bodies. 
A wide field here opens to our view, whoſe 
boundaries no'man can aſcertain, of improve- 
ments that may hereafter be made in the in- 
formation conveyed to us by our ſenſes, _ 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of the Fallacy of the Senſes. 


OMPLAINTS of the fallacy of the ſenſes 
have been very common in ancient and 
in modern times, eſpecially among the Philo- 
ſophers: And if we ſhould take for granted all 
that they have ſaid on this ſubject, the natural 
concluſion from it might ſeem to be, that the 
ſenſes are given to us by ſome malignant 
Dæmon on purpoſe to delude us, rather than 
that they are formed by the wiſe and beneficent 
Author of Nature, to give us true information 
of things neceſſary to our preſervation and 
happineſs. 8 
The whole ſect of Atomiſts among the anci- 
ents, led by DemocriTvus, and afterwards by 
Ericurus maintained, that all the qualities of 
bodies which the moderns calls ſecondary qua- 
lities, to. wit, ſmell, taſte, ſound, colour, heat 
and cold, are mere illuſions of ſenſe, and have 
no real exiſtence. PLAaTo maintained that we 
can 
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* 


Amon 
complaints that the ſenſes often deceive us, 


A l. 


can attain no real Wi of material 
things; and that eternal and immutable ideas 
are the only objects of real knowledge. The 


Academies and Sceptics anxiouſly fought for 


arguments to prove the fallaciouſneſs of our 
ſenſes, in order to ſupport their favourite doc- 
trine, that even in things that ſeem moſt evi- 
dent, we ought to with-hold aſſent, 

"the Peripatetics we find har 


and that their teſtimony is to be ſuſpected, 
when it is not confirmed by reaſon, by 
which the errors of ſenſe may be corrected. 


This complaint they ſupported by many com- 


mon-place inftances ; ' ſuch as, the crooked 
appearance of an oar in water; ailake being 
magnified; and their diſtance miſtaken in a 
fog; the ſun and moon appearing about a 
foot or two in diameter, while they are real- 
ly thouſands of miles; a ſquare tower being 
taken at a diſtance to be round. Theſe, and 
many ſimilar appearances, they thought to be 


ſufficiently accounted for from the fallacy of 


Philoſopher of that ſect, in the firſt chapter of 


the ſenſes: And thus the fallacy of the ſenſes 
was uſed as a decent cover to conceal their 
Ignorance of the real cauſes of fuch phæno- 
mena, and ſerved the ſame pu 
occult qualities and ſubſtantial forms. 

'Dzs CaRTESs and his followers joined in the 
ſame complaint. ANTON LE GRAND, a 


his Logic, expreſſes the ſentiments of the ſect 
as follows : * Since all our ſenſes are falla- 


e cjous, and we are frequently deceived by 
% them, common reaſon adviſes, that we 
&* ſhould not put too much truſt in them, nay, 


0 that we ſhould: ſuſpect falſchood in every 
ag 5 thing 


ſe as their 
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thing they repreſent ; for it is imprudence CHAP. 
« and temerity to truſt to thoſe who have but XXII. 
« once deceived us; and if they err at any 
time, they may be believed always to err. 
They are given by Nature for this purpoſe 
% only, to warn us of what is uſeful and what 
« is hurtful to us. The order of Nature is 
« perverted when we put them to any other 
« uſe, and apply them for the knowledge of 
V e 

When we conſider, that the active part of 
mankind, in all ages from the beginning of 
the world, have reſted their moſt important 
concerns upon the teſtimony of ſehſe, it will 
be very difficult to reconcile their conduct with 
the ſpeculative opinion ſo generally entertained 
of the fallaciouſneſs of the ſenſes. And it 
ſeems to be a very unfavourable account of 1 
the workmanſhip of the Supreme Being, to '' 
think that he has given us one faculty to de- ' 
ceive us, to wit, our ſenſes, and another fa- 
culty, to wit, our reaſon, to detect the falla- 
cy. 5 | 
It deſerves, therefore, to be conſidered, 
whether the fallaciouſneſs of our ſenfes be not 
a common error, which men have been led 
into, from a defire to conceal their ignorance, 
or to apologiſe for their miſtakes. | 
| There are two powers which we owe to our 
external ſenſes, ſenſation, and the perception 
of external objects. <P | 

It is impoſſible that there can be any fallacy 
in ſenſation : For we are conſcious of all our 
ſenſations, and they can neither be any other 
in their nature, nor greater or leſs in their de- 
gree than we feel them. It is iimpoſſible that a 
man ſhould be in pain, when he does not feel 
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CH A P. pain; and when he feels pain, it is impoſſible 
II. that his pain ſhould not be real, and in its 
degree what it is felt to be; and the ſame 


thing may be ſaid of every ſenſation whatſoe- 
ver. An agreeable or an uneaſy ſenſation may 
be forgot when it is paſt, but when it is pre- 
ſent, it can be nothing but what we feel. 

If, therefore, there be any fallacy in our 
ſenſes, it muſt be in the perception 5 external 
objects, which we ſhall next confider. 

And here I grant that we can conceive 
powers of perceiving external objects more 
perfect than ours, which, poſlibly, beings of 
a higher order may enjoy. We can perceive 
external objects only by means of bodily or- 
gans; and theſe are liable to various diſor- 

ders, which ſometimes affect our powers of 
perception. The nerves and brain, which are 
interior organs of perception, are likewiſe li- 
able to diforders, as every part of the human 
frame is. 

The imagination, the memory, the judging 
and reaſoning powers, are all liable to be hurt, 
or even deſtroyed, by diſorders of the body, 
as well as our powers of perception; but we 
do not on this account call them fallacious. 

Our ſenſes, our memory, and our reaſon, 
are all limited and imperfect: This is the lot 
of humanity: But they are ſuch as the Author 
of our being ſaw to be beſt fitted for us in our 
preſent ſtate. Superior natures may have in- 
tellectual powers which we have not, or ſuch 
as we have, in a more perfect degree, and leſs 
liable to accidental diſorders: But we have no 
reaſon to think that God has given fallacious 


powers to any of his creatures: This 5 


* 
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be to think e of our Maker, and C A P. 
would lay a toundation for univerfal ſce 
ciſm, J * = 
The appearances commonly imputed to the 

fallacy of the fenſes are many, and of different 
tans but I think they may be reduced to 
the four following claſſes. 

| Firſt, Many things called deceptions of the 

| ſenſes are only concluſions raſhly drawn from 
the — eas fenfes. In theſe caſes 
the teſtimony of the ſenfes is true, but we raſh. 

| ty draw a concluſion from it, which does not 

f neceſſarily follow. We are diſpoſed to im- 

pute our errors rather to falſe information 

, than to inconcluſive reaſoning, and to blame 

? our fenſes for the wrong concluſions-we draw 

f from their teſtimony. 

: Thus, when a man has taken a counterfeit 

. guinea for a true one, he fays his ſenſes de- 

1 ceived him ; but he lays the blame where it 
ought not to be laid : For we may aſk him, 

4 Did your ſenſes give a falſe teſtimony of the 

3 colour, or of the figure, or of the impreſſion ? 

5 No. But this is all that they teſtified, "_ this 

e they teſtified truly: From theſe premiſes you 
concluded that it was a true guinea, but this 


„ concluſion does not follow; you erred there- 
t fore, not by relying upon the teſtimony of 
F ſenſe; but by judging rafhly from its teſtimo- 
Ir ny: Not only are your ſenſes innocent of this 
1 error, but it is only by their information that 


h it can be diſcovered. If you conſul them 
is properly, they wall inform you that what you 
10 took for a guinea is baſe metal, or is deficient 
8 in weight, and this can only be known by the 
teſtimony of ſenſe. 

de I re- 
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CHAP. I remember to have met with a man who 
XXII. thought the a 2 uſed by Proteſtants 


— the Pgpiſh doctrine of tranſubſtantiati- 
on, from the teſtimony of our fenſes, incon- 
cluſive; becauſe, ſaid he, inſtances may be given 
where ſeveral of our ſenſes may deceive us: 
How do we know then that there may not be 
eaſes wherein they all deceive us, and no ſenſe 
is left to detect the fallacy ? I begged of him 
to know an inſtance wherein ſeveral of- our 
ſenſes deceive us. I take, ſaid he, a piece of 
ſoft turf, I cut it into the ſhape of an apple; 
with the eſſence of apples, I give it the ſmell 
of an apple; and with paint, I can give it the 
{kin and colour of an apple. . Here then is a 
body, which, if you judge by your eye, by 
your touch, or by your ſmell, is an apple. 

To this I would anſwer, that no one of our 
ſenſes deceives us in this caſe. My fight and 
touch teſtify that it has the ſhape and colour of 
an apple: This is true. The ſenſe of ſmelling 
teſtifies that it has the ſmell of an apple: This 
is likewiſe true, and is no deception. Where 
then lies the deception ? It is evident it lies in 
this, that becauſe this body has ſome qualities 


belonging to an apple, I conclude that it is an 


apple. This is a fallacy, not of the ſenſes, 


but of inconcluſive reaſoning. 


Many falfe judgments. that are accounted 
deceptions of ſenſe, ariſe from our miſtaking 
relative motion for real or abſolute motion. 
Theſe can be no deceptions of ſenſe, becauſe 
by our ſenſes we perceive only the relative mo- 
tions of bodies ; and it is by reaſoning that 


ve infer the real from the relative which we 


Perce 
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perceive. A little reflection may ſatisfy us C HAP. 


of this. | | 

It was before obſerved, that we perceive ex- 
tenſion to be one ſenſible quality of bodies, and 
thence are neceſſarily led to conceive ſpace, 
though ſpace be of itſelf no object of Ease 
When a body is removed out of its place, the 
ſpace which it filled remains empty till it is 
filled by ſome other body, and would remain 
if it ſhould never be filled. Before any body 
exiſted, the ſpace which bodies now occupy 
was empty ſpace, capable of receiving bodies; 
for no body can exiſt where there is no ſpace 
to contain it. There is ſpace therefore where- 
ver bodies exiſt, or can exiſt. 

Hence it is evident that ſpace can have no 
limits. It is no leſs evident that it is immovea- 
ble. Bodies placed in it are moveable, but 


XXII. 
— 


the place where they were cannot be moved; 


and we can as eaſily conceive a thing to be 
moved from itſelf, as one part of ſpace brought 
nearer to, or removed farther from another. 

This ſpace therefore which is unlimited and 
immoveable, 1s called by Philoſophers ab/olute 
ſpace. Abſolute or real motion is a change of 
place in abſolute ſpace. 

Our ſenſes do not teſtify the abſolute motion 
or abſolute reſt of any body. When one body 
removes from another, this may be diſcerned 
by the ſenſes ; but whether any body keeps the 
lame part of abſolute ſpace, we do not per- 
ceive by our ſenſes : When one body ſeems to 
remove from another, we can infer with cer- 
tainty that there is abſolute motion, but whe- 
ther in the one or the other, or partly in both, 
is not diſcerned by ſenſe. 1 

| Q 
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CHAP. Of all the prejudices which philoſophy con. 


XXII. 


tradicts, F believe there is none ſo general az 
that the earth keeps its place unmoved. This 
opinion ſeems to be univerſal, till it is correct. 


ed by inſtruction, or by philoſophical ſpecula. 


tion. Thoſe who have any tincture of educa- 
tion are not now in danger of being held by it, 


but they find at firſt a reluctance to believe 


that there are antipodes ; that the earth is fphe- 
Tical, and turns round its axis every day, and 


round the ſan every year: They can recolle& 


the time when reaſon ſtruggled with prejudice 
upon theſe points, and prevailed at length, 
but not without ſome effort. | 

The cauſe of a prejudice ſo very general is 
not unworthy of inveſtigation. But that is not 
our preſent buſineſs, It is ſufficient to obſerve, 
that it cannot juſtly be called a fallacy of ſenſe; 
becauſe our ſenſes teſtify only the change of 
ſituation of one body in relation to other bo- 
dies, and not its change of ſituation in abſo- 
lute ſpace. It is only the relative motion of 


bodies that we perceive, and that, we perceive 


truly. It is the province of reaſon and philo- 


ſophy, from the relative motions which we 
perceive, to collect the real and abſolute mo- 
tions which produce them. | 

All motion muſt be eſtimated from ſome 
point or place which is ſuppoſed to be at reſt. 


We perceive not the points of abſolute ſpace, 
from which real and abfolate motion mult be 
reckoned ; And there are obvious reaſons that 
lead mankind in the ſtate of ignorance, to 


make the earth the fixed place from which 


they may eſtimate the various motions they 
perceive. The cuſtom of doing this from in- 


fancy, and of uſing conſtantly a language 
| Se which 
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which ſuppoſes the earth to be at reſt, may HAP. 

perhaps be the cauſe of the general prejudice in XXII. 

favour of this opinion. . . 
Thus it appears, that if we diſtinguiſh accu- 

rately between what our ſenſes really and natu- 

rally teſtify, and the conclufions which we draw 

from their teſtimony by reaſoning, we ſhall 

find many of the errors, called fallacies of the 

ſenſes, to be no fallacy of the ſenſes, but raſh 

judgments, which are not to be imputed to 

our ſenſes. | 
Secondly, Another claſs of errors imputed to 

the fallacy of the ſenſes, are thoſe which we 

are liable to in our acquired perceptions. Ac- 

quired perception is not properly the teſtimony 

of thoſe ſenſes which God hath given us, but 

a concluſion drawn from what the ſenſes teſtify. . 

In our paſt experience, we have found certain 

things conjoined with what our ſenſes teſtify. 

We are led by our conſtitution to expect this 

conjunction in time to come; and when we 

have often found it in our experience to hap- 

pen, we acquire a firm belief, that the things 

which we have found thus conjoined are con- 

nected in nature, and that one is a ſign of the 

other. The appearance of the ſign immediate- 

ly produces the belief of its uſual attendant, 

and we. think we perceive the one as well as 

the other. | | 
That ſuch concluſions are formed even in q 

infancy, no man can doubt; nor is it leſs cer- | 

tain that they are confounded with the natural 

and immediate perceptions of ſenſe, and in all 

languages are called by the ſame name. We 

are therefore authoriſed by language to call 

them perception, and muſt often do ſo, or 

ſpeak unintelligibly. But philoſophy teaches 

; u 
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C HAP. us in this, as in many other inſtances, to dif. 
XXII. tinguiſh things which the vulgar confound; 1 


1 

V have therefore given the name of acquired per- 
ception to ſuch concluſions, to diſtinguiſh them ; 
from what is naturally, originally, and imme. f 
diately teſtified by our ſenſes. Whether this 0 
acquired perception is to be reſolved into ſome f 
proceſs of reaſoning, of which we have loſt the 8 
remembrance, as ſome Philoſophers think, or n 

whether it reſults from ſome part of our conſti- 

tution diſtinct from reaſon, as J rather believe, 4 
does not concern the preſent ſubject. If the 0! 
firſt of theſe opinions be true, the errors of Je 
acquired perception will fall under the firſt it 
claſs before mentioned. If not, it makes a th 
diſtin& claſs by itſelf. But whether the one pt 
or the other be true, it muſt be obſerved, that fo 
the errors of acquired perception are not pro- 
perly fallacies of our ſenſes, ee 
Thus when a globe is ſet before me, I per- du 
ceive by my eyes that it has three dimenſions + 
and a ſpherical figure. To ſay that this is not fe. 
perception, would be to rejett the authority of thi 
cuſtom in the uſe of words, which no wiſe man wh 
will do: But that it is not the teſtimony of my gre 
ſenſe of ſeeing, every Philoſopher knows. I ry, 
ſee only a circular form, having the light and thi 
colour diſtributed in a certain way over it. dat 
But being accuſtomed to obſerve this diſtribu- tra 
tion of light and colour only in a ſpherical bo- dot 
dy, I immediately, from what I ſee, believe ſte} 
the object to be ſpherical, and ſay that I ſee knc 
or perceive it to be ſpherical. W hen a pain- per 
ter, by an exact imitation of that diſtribution 2 


of light and colour, which I have been accuſ- 
tomed to ſee only in a real ſphere, deceives me, 


ſo as to make me take that to be a real ſphere, 
2 whic 
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which is only a painted one, the teſtimony of C H A P. 
my eye is true; the colour and viſible figure XII. 
x 4 the object is truly what I ſee it to be: The 
error lies in the concluſion drawn from what I 
ſee, to wit, that the object has three dimenſi- 
ons and a ſpherical figure. The concluſion is 
falſe in this caſe ; but whatever be the origin 
of this concluſion, it is not properly the teſti- 
mony of ſenſe. | | 5 
To this claſs we muſt refer the judgments we 
are apt to form of the diſtance and magnitude 
of the heavenly bodies, and of terreſtrial ob- 
jets ſeen on high. The miſtakes we make of 
the magnitude and diſtance of objects ſeen 
through optical glaſſes, or through an atmoſ- 
phere uncommonly clear, or uncommonly 
foggy, belong likewiſe to this claſs. 

The errors we are led into in acquired per- 
ception are very rarely hurtful to us in the con- 
duct of life; they are gradually corrected by 
a more enlarged experience, and a more per- 
fect knowledge of the laws of Nature: And 
the general laws of our conſtitution, by which 
we are ſometimes led into them, are of the 
greateſt utility. 

We come into the world ignorant of every 
thing, and by our ignorance expoſed to many 
dangers and to many miſtakes. The regular 
train of cauſes and effects, which Divine Wiſ⸗ 
dom bas eſtabliſned, and which directs every 
ſtep of our conduct in advanced life, is un- 
known, until it is gradually diſcovered by ex- 
perien ce. | 
We muſt learn much from experience before 
we can reaſon, and therefore muſt be liable to 
many errors. Indeed, I apprehend, that, in 
the firſt part of life, reaſon- would do us much 
| Vol. I. A a more 
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HAP. more hurt than good. Were we ſenſible of 
XXII. our condition in that period, and capable of 


reflecting upon it, we ſhould be like a man in 
the dark, ſurrounded with dangers, where 
every ſtep he takes may be into a pit. Reaſon 
would direct him to fit down, and wait till he 
could fee about him. Ig 


. 1 


In like manner, if we ſuppoſe an infant en- 
dowed with reaſon, it would direct him to do 
nothing, till he knew what could be done with 
fafety. This he can only know by experiment, 
and experiments are dangerous. Reaſon di- 
rects, that experiments that are full of danger 
ſhould not be made without a very urgent cauſe. 
It would therefore make the infant unhappy, 

and hinder his improvement by experience. 
Nature has followed another plan. The 
child, unapprehenſive of danger, is led by in- 
ſtinct to exert all his active powers, to try eve- 
ry thing without the cautious admonitions of 
reaſon, and to believe every thing that is told 
him. Sometimes he ſuffers by his raſhneſs 
what reaſon would have prevented : But his 
ſuffering proves a ſalutary diſcipline, and makes 
him for the future avoid the cauſe of it. 
Sometimes he is impoſed upon by his credulity; 
but it is of infinite benefit to him upon the 
whole. His activity and credulity are more 
uſeful qualities, and better inſtruQors than 
reaſon would be; they teach him more ina 
day than reaſon would do in a year; they fur- 
niſh a ſtock of materials for reaſon to work 
upon; they make him eaſy and happy in a pe- 
riod of his exiſtence, when reaſon could only 
ſerve to ſuggeſt a thouſand tormenting anxie- 
ties and fears: And he acts agreeably to the 
conſtitution and intention of Nature, on 
75 when 
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when he does and believes what reaſon would C HA P. 
not juſtify. So that the wiſdom and goodneſs XXIII. 


of the Author of Nature is no leſs conſpicuous 
in with-holding the exerciſe of our reaſon in 
this period, than in beſtowing it when we are 
ripe for it. , 

A third claſs of errors, aſcribed to the fallacy 
of the ſenſes, proceeds from ignorance of- the 
laws of Nature. ; | - 

The laws of Nature; (I mean not moral 
but phyſical laws) are learned, either from our 
own experience, or the experience of others, 
who have had occaſion to obſerve the conrſe of 
Nature. Ro BL H 

Ignorance of thoſe laws; or inattention to 
them, 1s apt to occaſion falſe jadgments with 
regard to the objects of ſenſe, eſpecially thoſe 


of hearing and of ſight ; which falſe judgments 


are often, without good reaſon, called fallacies 
of ſenſe. [26 7 

Sounds affect the ear differently, according 
as the founding body is before or behind us, 
on the right hand or on the left, near or at a 
great diſtance, We learn; by the manner in 
which the ſound affects the ear, on what hand 
we are to look for the ſounding body; and in 
moſt caſes we judge right. But we are ſome- 
times deceived by echos, or by whiſpering gal- 
leries, or ſpeaking trumpets, which return the 
ſound, or alter its direction, or convey it to a 
diſtance without diminution. | | 

The deception is ſtill greater, becaufe more 
uncommon, which is faid to be produced by 
Gaſtriloquiſts, that is, perſons who have ac- 
quired the art of modifying their voice, ſo that 
it ſhall affect the ear of the hearers, as if it came 
from another perſon, or from the clouds, or 


from under the earth. 
A 2 2 I never 


E S8 8 4A.Y. IL 
I never had the fortune to be acquainted 


8 any of theſe artiſts, and therefore cannot 
— 2 to what degree of perfection the art may 


have been carried. 

I apprehend it to be only ſuch an imperfeRt 
imitation as may deceive thoſe who are inat- 
tentive, or under a panic. For if it could be 


carried to perfection, a Gaſtriloquiſt would be 


as dangerous a man in ſociety as was the ſhep- 
herd Gicts, who, by turning a ring upon his 
finger, could make himſelf inviſible, and by 
that means, from being the King's ſhepherd, 

became King of Lydia. 

If the Gaſtriloquiſts have all been too good 
men to uſe their talent to the detriment of 
others, it might at leaſt be expected that ſome 


of them ſhould: apply it to their own ad- 
| It it could be brought to any conſj- | 


derable degree of 3 


proper an engine for drawing money by the 


exhibition of it, as legerdemain or rope dan- 
eing. But 1 have never heard of any exhibi- 
tion of this Kind, and therefore am apt to 
think that it is too coarſe an imitation to bear 
exhibition even to the vulgar. 

Some are faid to have the art of i imitating 


the voice of another ſo exactly, that in the 


dark they might be taken for the perſon whoſe 
voice they imitate. I am apt to think, that 
this art alſo, in the relations made of it, is 
magnified beyondthe truth, as wonderful rela- 
tions are apt, to be, and chat an attentive ear 
vould be able to diſtinguiſh the copy from the 
original. 

It is indeed a wonderful inſtance of the ac- 
curacy as well as of the truth of our ſenſes, in 


things that are of real uſe in life, that we _ 
dae alle 
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hand-writing, when at the ſame time we are 
often unable to ſay by what minute difference 
the diſtinction is made; and that we are ſo very 
rarely deceived in matters of this kind, when 
we give proper attention to the informations of 
þ n 
However, if any caſe ſhould happen, in 
which ſounds produced by different cauſes are 
not diſtinguiſhable by the ear, this may prove 
that our ſenſes are imperfect, but not that they 
are fallacious. The car may not be able to 
draw the juſt concluſion, but it is only our 
ignorance of the laws of ſound that leads us to 
a wrong concluſion. 
Deceptions of fight, ariſing from ignorance 
of the laws of Nature, are more numerous, 
and more remarkable than thoſe of hearing. 
The rays of light, which are the means of 
ſeeing, paſs in right lines from the object to 
the eye, when they meet with no obſtruction ; 
and we are by Nature led to conceive the vi- 
fible obje& to be in the direQtion of the rays 
that come to the eye. But the rays may be 
reflected, refracted, or inflected in their paſſage 
from the object to the eye, according to cer- 
tain fixed laws of Nature, by which means 
their direction may be changed, and conſe- 
quently the apparent place, figure, or magni- 
tude of the object. | * 0 
Thus a child ſeeing himſelf in a mirror, 
thinks he ſees another child behind the mirror, 
that imitates all his motions. But even a chuld 
ſoon gets the better of this deception, and 
knows that he ſees himſelf only. OY 
All the deceptions made by teleſcopes, mi- 


crolcopes, camera obſcuras, magic lanthorns, 


arc 
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able to diſtinguiſh all our acquaintance by their C H AP. 
countenance, by their voice, and by their XXII. 
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CH AP. are of the ſame kind, though not ſo familiar 
XXII. to the vulgar. The ignorant may be deceived 
| WY by them ; but to thoſe who are acquainted 
with the principles of optics, they give juſt 
and true information, and the laws of Nature 
by which they are produced are of infinite be- 
nefit to mankind. | 
There remains another claſs of errors, com- 
monly called deceptions of ſenſe, and the only 
one, as I apprehend, to which that name can 
be given with propriety: I mean ſuch as pro- 
ceed from ſome diſorder or preternatural ſtate, 
either of the external organ, or of.the nerves 
and brain, which are internal organs of per- 
ception. EEK 1 
In a delirium, or in madneſs, perception, 
memory, imagination, and our reaſoning 
powers, are ſtrangely diſordered and confound- 
ed. There are likewiſe diſorders which affect 
ſome of our ſenſes, while others are ſound. 
Thus, a man may feel pain in his toes after 
the leg is cut off. He may feel a little ball 
double by croſſing his fingers. He may ſee 
an object double, by not directing both eyes 
properly to it. By preſſing the ball of his eye, 
he may ſee colours that are not real. By the 
jaundice in his eyes, he may miſtake colours. 
Theſe are more properly deceptions of ſenſe 
than any of the claſſes before mentione 
We muſt acknowledge it to be the lot of 
human nature, that all the human faculties 
are liable, by accidental cauſes, to be hurt 
and unfitted for their natyral functions, either 
wholly or in part: But as this imperfection is 
common to them all, it gives no juſt ground 
for accounting any of them fallacious. 
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Upon, the whole, it ſeems to have been aCHAP. 
common error of Philoſophers to account the XXII. 
ſenſes fallacious. And to this error they have 
added another, that one · uſe of reaſon is to 
detect the fallacies of ſenſe. t 

It appears, I think, from what has been 
faid, that there is no more reaſon to account 
our ſenſes fallacious, - than our reaſon, our 
memory, or any other faculty of judging 
which nature hath given us. They are all li- 
mited and imperfect; but wiſely ſuited to the | 
preſent condition of man. We are liable to ; 

error and wrong judgment in the ule of them | 
all; but as little in the informations of ſenſe 
as in the deductions of reaſoning. And the 
errors we fall into with regard to objects of 
ſenſe are not corrected by reaſon, but by 
more accurate attention to the informations 
we may receive by our ſenſes themſelves. | 
Perhaps the pride of Philoſophers may have 
It occaſion to this error. Reaſon is the 
culty wherein they afſume a ſuperiority to 
the unlearned. The informations of ſenſe are 
common to the Philoſopher and to the moſt 
literate : They put all men upon a level; 
and therefore are apt to be undervalued. We 
muſt, however, be beholden to the informa- 
tions of ſenſe for the greateſt and moſt intereſt- 
ing part of our knowledge, The wiſdom of 
Nature has made the ws uſeful things moſt - 
common, and they ought not to be deſpiſed 
on that account. Nature likewiſe' forces our 
belief in thoſe informations, and all the at- 
tempts of philoſophy to weaken it are fruitleſs 
and vain. | 

I add only one obſervation to what has 

been ſaid upon this ſubject. It is, that there 


ſeems 
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CH A P. ſeems to be a contradiction between what Phi. 
N XXII. loſophers teach concerning ideas, and their 
WYV dottrine of the fallaciouſneſs of the ſenſes, 
We are taught that the office of the ſenſes is 
only to give us the ideas of external objects. 


ſenſes. Ideas can neither be true nor falſe, 
If the ſenſes teſtify nothing, they cannot give 
falſe teſtimony. If they are not judging fa- 


whether falſe or true, There is, therefore, 
a contradiction between the common doQtine 
concerning ideas and that of the fallaciouſ. 
neſs of the ſenſes. Both may be falſe, as 1 
believe they are, but both cannot be true, 


If this be ſo, there can be no fallacy in the 


culties, no judgment can be imputed to them, 


e 


E S S A T III. 
QF MEMORY. 
CHAP. I. 


Things obvious and certain with regard to 
Memory. 


N the gradual progreſs of man, from in- 

fancy to maturity, there is a certain order 
in which his - faculties are unfolded, and this 
ſeems to be the beſt order we can follow in 
treating of them, 

The external ſenſes appear firſt ; memory 
ſoon follows, which we are now to confider. 

It is by memory that we have an immediate 
knowledge of things paſt : The ſenſes give us 
information of things only as they exiſt in the 
preſent moment; and this information, if it 
were not preſerved by memory, would vaniſh 
inſtantly, and leave us as ignorant as if it had 
never been. 

Memory muſt have an object. Every man 
who remembers muſt remember ſomething, 
and that which he remembers 1s called the ob 
ject of his remembrance. In this, memory 
agrees with perception, but differs from fen- 
_ which has no obje& but the feeling 
itfelf. | 

Every man can diſtinguiſh the thing remem- 
bered from the remembrance of it. We may 
remember 
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CHA P.remember any thing which we have ſeen, or 


heard, or known, or done, or ſuffered; but 


A dee remembrance of it is a particular act of the 


mind which now exiſts, and of which we are 
conſcious. 


led into, but by ſome falſe hypotheſis which 
hinders him from reflecting upon the thing 
which he would explain by it. 


In memory we do not find ſuch a train of 


operations connected by our conſtitution as in 
perception. When we perceive an object by 
our ſenſes, there is, firſt, ſome impreſſion 
made by the object upon the organ of ſenſe, 
either immediately or by means of ſome me- 
dium. By this an impreſſion is made upon 
the nerves and brain, in conſequence of which 
we feel ſome ſenſation; and that ſenſation is 
attended by that conception and belief of the 
external object which we call perception. 
Theſe operations are ſo connected in our con- 
ſtitution, that it is difficult to disjoin them in 
our conceptions, and to attend to each with- 
out confounding it with the others. But in 
the operations of memory we are free from 
this embarraſſment; they are eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from all other acts of the mind, and 
the names which denote them are free from all 
ambiguity. | 

The object of memory, or thing remember- 
ed, mult be ſomething that is paſt ; as the ob- 
ject of perception and of conſciouſneſs mult 
be ſomething which is preſent : What now 1s, 
cannot be an obje& of memory ; neither can 
that which is paſt and gone be an object of 
perception or of conſciouſneſs, | 
ee Memory 


To confound theſe two is an ab- 
ſurdity, which a thinking man could not be 
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Memory is always accompanied with the be- C HAP. 
lief of that which we remember, as perception I. 
is accompanied with the belief of that which 
we perceive, and conſciouſneſs with the belief 
of that whereof we are conſcious. Perhaps in 
infancy, or in a diſorder of mind, things re- 
membered may be confounded with thoſe 
which are merely imagined ; but in mature 
years, and in a ſound ſtate of mind, every 
man feels that he muſt believe what he diſ- 
tintly remembers, though he can give no 
other reaſon of his belief, but that he remem- 
bers the thing diſtinaly ; whereas, when he 
merely imagines a thing ever ſo diſtinaly, he 
has no belief of it upon that account. 
This belief, which we have from diſtin me- 
mory, we account real knowledge, no leſs cer- 
tain than if it was grounded on demonſtration; 
no man in his wits calls it in queſtion, or will 
hear any argument againſt it. The teſtimony 
of witneſſes in cauſes of life and death depends 
upon it, and all the knowledge of mankind of 
paſt events 1s built on this foundation. 

There are caſes in which a man's memory 
is leſs diſtin and determinate, and where he 
is ready to allow that it may have failed him; 
but this does not in the leaſt weaken its credit, 
when it is perfectly diſtin. 

Memory implies a conception and belief of | 
paſt duration; for it is impoſſible that a man | 
ſhould remember a thing diſtinctly, without = 
believing ſome interval of duration, more or J 

leſs, to have paſſed between the time it hap- 
pened, and the preſent moment; and I think it 
is impoſſible to ſhow how we could acquire a 
notion of duration if we had no memory. 
Things remembered muſt be things formerly 
perceived or known. I remember the —_— 
0 
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C = A P. of Venus over the ſun in the year 1769. I 

mult therefore have perceived it at the time it 

oe A otherwiſe I could not now remem. 

ber it. Our firſt acquaintance with any object 

of thought cannot be by remembrance. Me. 

mory can only produce a continuance or re- 

newal of a former acquaintance with the thing 
remembered. 

The remembrance of a paſt event is s neceſ. 
rily accompanied with the conviction of our 
own exiſtence at the time the event happened, 
I cannot remember a thing that happened 
a year ago, without a conviction as ſtrong as 
memory can give, that I, the ſame identical 
_ who now remember that event, did then 
exi 

What I have hitherto ſaid concerning me- le 
mory, I conſider as principles which appear 7 
obvious and certain to every man who will 3 
take the pains to reflect upon the operations of 8 
his own mind. They are facts of which ever) 
man muſt judge by what he feels; and they % 
admit of no other proof but an appeal to every Re, 
man's own reflection, I ſhall therefore take 7. 
them for granted in what follows, and ſhall 
firſt draw ſome concluſions from them, and 
then examine the theories of Philoſophers con. 
cerning memory, and concerning duration, 
and our perſonal identity, of which we acquire 
the knowledge by memory, 
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MEMORY AN ORIGINAL FACULTY. 365 
CHAP. 
II. 
CHAP. II. — 2 
Memory an original Faculty. 


IRST, I think it appears that memory is 

an original faculty given us by the Author 

of our being, of which we can give no account, 
but that we are ſo made. 

The knowledge which I have of things paſt 
by my memory, ſeems to me as unaccountable 
as an immediate knowledge would be of things 
to come; and I can give no reaſon why I ſhould 
have the one and not the other, but that ſuch 
is the will of my Maker. I find in my mind 
a diſtin& conception and a firm belief of a 
ſeries of paſt events; but how this is produced 
I know not. I call it memory, but this is only 


giving a name to it; it is not an account of its 


cauſe. I believe moſt firmly what I diſtinctly 
remember; but I can give no reaſon of this 


belief. It is the inſpiration of the Almighty 


that gives me this underſtanding. 


When I believe the truth of a mathematical 
axiom, or of a mathematical propoſition, I ſee 
that it muſt be ſo: Every man who has the ſame 
conception of it ſees the ſame. There is a ne- 


ceſſary and an evident connection between the 


ſubject and the predicate of the propoſition; 


and I have all the evidence to ſupport my be- 


lief which I can poſlibly conceive. 

Whenl1 believe that I waſhed my hands and 
face this morning, there appears no neceflity 
in the truth of this propoſition. It might be, 
or it might not be. A man may diſtinctly con- 


cave it without believing it at all. How then 
do 
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CHAP. do I come to believe it? I remember it diſtinQ. 


* 4 


reſult of our conſtitution. 


in particular. 


ly- This is all I can ſay. This remembrance 


is an act of my mind. Is it impoſſible that 
this act ſhould be, if the event had not happen. 


ed? 1 confeſs I do not ſee any neceſſary con- 


nection between the one and the other. If any 
man can ſhow ſuch a neceſſary connection, 
then I think that belief which we have of what 
we remember will be fairly accounted for ; but 


jf this cannot be done, that belief is unaccount- 


able, and we can ſay no more but that it is the 

Perhaps it may be ſaid, that the experience 
we have had of the fidelity of memory is a 
good reaſon for relying upon its teſtimony. | 
deny not that this may be a reaſon to thoſe who 
have had this experience, and who reflect upon 
it. But I believe there are few who ever thought 
of this reaſon, or who found any need of it. 


It muſt be ſome very rare occafion that leads 


a man to have recourſe to it; and in thofe who 
have done ſo, the teſtimony of memory was 
believed before the experience of its fidelity; 
and that belief could not be caufed by the ex- 
perience which came after it. 

We know ſome abſtract truths, by compar- 
ing the terms of the propoſition which expreſſes 
them, and perceiving ſome neceſſary relation 
or agreement between them. It is thus I know 
that two and three make five; that the diame- 


ters of a circle are all equal. Mr. Locks hav- 


ing diſcovered this ſource of knowledge, too 
raſhly concluded that all human knowledge 
might be derived from it; and in this he has 
been followed very generally; by Mr. Hunt 


But 
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But I apprehend, that our knowledge of thec HA. 
exiſtence of things contingent can never be 
traced to this ſource. I know that ſuch a thing 
exiſts, or did exiſt. This knowledge cannot 
be derived from the perception of a neceſſary 
agreement between exiſtence and the thing that 
exiſts, becauſe there is no ſuch neceflary agree- 
ment; and therefore no ſuch agreement can be 
perceived either immediately, or by a chain of 
reaſoning. The thing does not exiſt neceſſa- 
rily, but by the will and power of him that 
made it; and there is no contradiction follows 
from ſuppoſing it not to exiſt; | 

Whence I think it follows, that our know- 
ledge of the exiſtence of our own thoughts, 
of the exiſtence of all the material objects 
about us, and of all paſt contingencies, muſt 
be derived, not from a perception of necefla 
relations or agreements, but from ſome other 
ſource. HR | | 
Our Maker has provided other means for 
giving us the knowledge of theſe things; 
means which perfectly anſwer their end, and 
produce the effect intended by them. But in 
what manner they do this, 1s, I fear, beyond 
our ſkill to explain. We know our own 
thoughts, and the operations 'of our minds, 
by a power which we call conſciouſneſs; But 
this is only giving a name to this part of our 
frame. It does not explain its fabric, nor how 
it produces in us an irreſiſtible conviction of 
) its informations. We perceive material ob- 
jects and their ſenſible qualities by our ſen- 
J ſes; but how they give us this information, 
- and how they produce our belief in it, we 

know not. We know many paſt events by 

b memory; but how it gives this information, 
believe, is inexplicable. 
| t 


CHAP. It is well known what ſubtile diſputes were 


1 


in the one caſe and in the other. I admit, that 
we cannot account for preſcience of the actions 


as little account for memory of the paſt actions 


be foreknown, he will find the ſame arguments 
of equal force to prove that the paſt actions 


beld through all the ſcholaſtic ages, and are 


ſtill carried on about the preſcience of the 


Deity. AxIsrorL had taught, that there 


can be no certain foreknowledge of things con- 
tingent; and in this he has been very generally 
followed, upon no other grounds, as I appre- 
hend, but that we cannot conceive how ſuch 
things ſhould be foreknown, and therefore con- 
clude it to be impoſſible. Hence has ariſen an 
oppoſition and ſuppoſed inconſiſtency between 
Divine preſcience and human liberty. Some 
have given up the firſt in favour of the laſt, 
and others .have given up the laſt in order to 
ſupport the, firſt. wow 

It is remarkable, that theſe diſputants have 
never apprehended that there is any difficulty 
in reconciling with liberty the knowledge of 
what is paſt, but only of what is future. It is 
preſcience only, and not memory, that is ſup- 
poſed to be hoſtile to liberty, and hardly re- 
concileable to it. | | FE | 
Vet | believe the difficulty, is perfectly equal 


of a free agent. But I maintain that we can 


of a free agent. If any man thinks he can 
prove that the actions of .a free agent cannqt 


of a free agent cannot be remembered. It is 

true, that what is paſt did certainly exiſt. It 

is no leſs true, that what is future will certain- 

ly exiſt, I know no reaſoning from the conſti- 

tution of the agent, or From Re ene 

that has not equal ſtrength, whether it be 12 
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plied to his paſt or to his future actions. TheCHAP. 


paſt was, but now is not. The future will be, 
but now is not. The preſent is equally con- 
nected, or unconnected with both. 


The only reaſon why men have apprehended 


ſo great diſparity in caſes ſo perfectly like, I 
take to be this, That the faculty of memory 
in ourſelves convinces us from fact, that it is 
not impoſhble that an intelligent being, even 
a finite being, ſhould have certain knowledge 
of paſt actions of free agents, without tracing 


them from any thing. neceſſarily connected with 


them. But having no preſcience in ourſelves 
correſponding to our memory of what is paſt, 
we find great difficulty in admitting it to be poſ- 
ſible even in the Supreme Being. | 

A faculty which we poſſeſs in ſome degree, 
we eaſily admit that the Supreme Being ma 
poſſeſs in a more perfect degree; but a faculty, 
which has nothing correſponding to it in our 
conſtitution, we will hardly allow to be poſſible. 
We are fo conſtituted as to have an intuitive 
knowledge of many things paſt; but we have 


no intuitive knowledge of the future. We 


might perhaps have been ſo conſtituted as to 
have an intuitive knowledge of the future, but 
not of the paſt; nor would this conſtitution 
have been more unaccountable than the preſent, 
though it might be much more inconvement. 
Had this been our conſtitution, we ſhould have 
found no difficulty in admitting that the Deity 
may know all things future, but very much in 
— his knowledge of things that are 
paſt, 125 2 

Our original faculties are all unaccountable. 


Of theſe memory is one. He only who made 


them, comprehends fully how they are made, 
Vol. I. B b and 


II. 


CHA P. and how they produce in us not only a concep. 
H. tion, but a firm belief and aſſurance of things 
which it concerns us to know. 


C H A P 3x5 i III. 
Of Duration. 


PROM the principles laid down in the firſt 
T chapter of this Eflay, I think it appears, 
that our notion of duration, as well as our be- 
lief of it, is got by the faculty of memory, 
It is effential to every thing remembered that 
it be ſomething which is paſt; and we cannot 
conceive a thing to be paſt, without conceiving 
ſome duration, more or leſs, between it and 
the preſent. As ſoon therefore as we remem- 
ber any thing, we muſt have both a notion and 
a belief of duration. It is neceſſarily ſuggett- 
ed by every operation of our memory; and to 
that faculty it ought to be afcribed. This is 
therefore a proper place to eonſider what is 

known concerning it. | 
Duration, extenſion, and number, are the 
meaſures of all things ſubject to menſuration. 


When we apply them to finite things which 


are meaſured by them, they ſeem of all things 
to be the moſt diſtinctly conceived, and molt 
within the reach of human underſtanding. 
Extenſion having three dimenſions, has an 
endleſs variety of modifications, capable of 
being accurately defined; and their various 
relations furniſh the human mind with its molt 
ample field of demonſtrative reaſoning. Du- 
ration having only one dimenſion, has fewer 


modifications; but theſe are clearly underſtood i 
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OF DURATION. 


and their relations admit of meaſure, propor-C H 


tion, and demonſtrative reaſoning. 


Number is called diſcrete quantity, becauſe 


it is compounded of units, which are all equal 
and ſimilar, and 1t can only be divided into 
units. This is true, in ſome ſenſe, even of 
fractions of unity, to which we now common. 
ly give the name of number. For in ev 
fractional number the unit is ſuppoſed to be 
ſubdrvided into a certain number of equal parts, 
which are the units of that denomination, and 
the fractions of that denomination are only di- 
viſible into units of the ſame denomination. 
Duration and extenſion are not diſcrete, but 
continued quantity. They conſiſt of parts 
perfectly ſimilar, but diviſible without end. 

In order to aid our conception of the mag- 
nitude and proportions of the various intervals 
of duration, we find it neceſſary to give a name 
to ſome known portion of it, ſuch as an hour, 
a day, a year. Theſe we conſider as units, 
and by the number of them contained in a lar- 
ger interval, we form a diſtinct conception of 
its magnitude. A ſimilar expedient we find 
neceſſary to give us a diſtinct conception of 
the magnitudes and proportions of things ex- 
tended. Thus, number is found neceſſary, as 
a common meaſure of extenfion and duration. 
But this perhaps is owing to the weakneſs of 
our underſtanding. It has even been diſco- 
vered, by the ſagacity of Mathematicians, that 
this expedient does not in all caſes anſwer its 
intention, For there are proportions of con- 
tinued quantity, which cannot be perfectly ex- 
preſſed by numbers; ſuch as that between the 
diagonal and ſide of à ſquare, and many 


others. | 
B b 2 The 
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CHAP. 
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future. The notion of paſt is immediately 


ſerved. And when we have got the notions of 
preſent and paſt, and of prior and poſterior, 


extended. And without time there can be 


- eas of contemplation. 


| we can ſet no bounds to either, even in our 
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The parts of duration have to other parts of 


it the relations of prior and poſterior, and to 
the preſent they have the relations of paſt and 


ſuggeſted by memory, as has been before ob- 


we can from theſe frame a notion of the future; 
for the future is that which is poſterior to the 
prefent. Nearneſs and diſtance are relations 
equally applicable to time and to place. Diſ- 
tance in time, and diſtance in place, are things 
ſo different in their nature, and ſo like in their 
relation, that it is difficult to determine whe- 
ther the name of diſtance is applied to both in 
the ſame or an analogical ſenſe. 

The extenſion of bodies which we perceive 
by our ſenſes, leads us neceſſarily to the con- 


ception and belief of a ſpace which remains 


immoveable when the body is removed. And | 
the duration of events which we remember | 
leads us neceſſarily to the conception and be- 


lief of a duration, which would have gone on 
uniformly, though the event had never hap- 2 
pened. £ 


Without ſpace there can be nothing that is 


nothing that hath duration. This I think un- 
deniable. And yet we find that extenſion and 
duration are not more clear and intelligible 
than ſpace and time are dark and difficult ob- 


As there mult be ſpace wherever any thing 
extended does or can exiſt, and time when 
there 1s or can be any thing that has duration, 
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imagination. They defy all limitation. The 
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one ſwells in our conception to immenity,0 HAP. 
the other to eternity. * 
An eternity paſt is an object which we .. 
not comprehend; but a beginning of time, 
unleſs we take it in a figurative ſenſe, is a con- 
tradition. By a common figure of ſpeech, 
we give the name of time to thoſe motions and 
revolutions by which we meaſure it, ſuch as 
days and years. Wecan coneeive A beginning 
of theſe ſenſible meaſures of time, and ſay that 
there was'a time when they were not, a time 
undiſtinguiſhed by any motion or change; 
but to ſay that there was a time before all 
time, is a contradiction. 
All limited duration is comprehended in 
time, and all limited extenſion in ſpace, 
Theſe, in their capacious womb, contain all 
finite exiſtences, but are contained by none, 
Created things have their particular place in 
ſpace, and their particular place in time; but 
time is every where, and ſpace at all times. 
They embrace each the other, and haye that 
| myſterious union which the ſchoolmen concei- 
| ved between ſoul and body. The whole of 
each is in every part of the other. 
Y We are at a loſs to what category or claſs of 
things we ought to refer them. They are not 
. beings, but rather the receptacles of every 
1 created being, without which it could not 
e have had the poſbbility of exiſtence. - Philoſo- 
: phers have endeavoured to reduce all the ob- 
jects of human thought to theſe three claſſes, 
of ſubſtances, modes, and relations. Tg 
which of thèm ſhall we refer time, ſpace and 
Mes: Ga malt common oþjods of thought 
| ir 
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ty, by exiſting every where, and at alt times, 
conſtitutes time and ſpace, immenfity and 
eternity. This probably faggeſted to his great 

friend Dr. CLARKE what he calls the argu- 
ment à priori for the exiſtence of an immenſe 

and eternal Being. Space and time, he 
thought, are only abſtrack or partial concepti- 
ons of an immenſity and eternity, which forces 
itſelf upon our belief. And as immentity and 
eternity are not fubſtanees, they muſt be the 
attributes of a Being who ts neceffarily im- 
menſe and eternal. Theſe' are the: fpeculati- 
ons of men of ſuperior genius. But whether 
they be as ſolid as they are ſublime, or whe- 
ther they be the wanderings of imagination in 
a region beyond the limits of human uncker. 
ſtanding, I am unable to determine. 

The ſchoolmen made eternity to de a nunc 
ftans, that is, a moment of time that ſtands 
{tithk. This was to put à ſpoke into the wheel 
of time, and might give ſatisfaction to thoſe 
who are to be ſatisfied by words without mean - 
ing. But I can as cafily believe a circle to be 
a ſquare as time to ſtand ſtill. 

Such paradoxes and riddles, if I may 7 
call them, men are involuntarily led into when 
they reaſon about time and fpace, and and at- 
tempt to comprehend their nature. They are 
probably things of which the human faculties 
give an imperfect and madequate conception. 
Hence difficulties ariſe which we in vain at- 
tempt to overcome, and dorhts which we are 
unable to reſolve. Perhaps fome faculty which 
we poſſeſs not, is neeeſſary to remove the dark- 
nefs which hangs over them, and makes us fo 
apt to bewilder ourſelves when We reaſon about 


them, 
0 HAP. 


CH A. P. Iv. 
Of Identity. 


THE conviction which every man has of 
his identity, as far back as his memory 
reaches, needs no aid of philoſophy to 
ſtrengthen it, and no philoſophy can weaken 
it, without firſt producing ſome degree of in- 
ſanity. 

The Philoſopher, however, may very pru- 
dently conſider this conviction as a phænome- 
non of human nature worthy of his attention, 
If he can difcover its cauſe, an addition is 
made to his ſtock of knowledge : If not, it 
muſt be held as part of our original conſtitu- 
tion, or an effect of that conſtitution produced 
in a manner unknown to us. 

We may obſerve, firſt of all, that this con- 
viction is indiſpenſably neceſſary to all exerciſe 
of reaſon. The operations of reafon, whether 


in action or in ſpeculation, are made up of 


ſucceſſive parts. The antecedent are the foun- 
dation of the conſequent, and without the 
conviction that the antecedent have been ſeen 
or done by me, I could have no reaſon to pro- 
ceed to the conſequent, in any ſpeculation, or 
in any active project whatever. e 
There can be no memory of what is paſt 
without the conviction that we exiſted at the 
time remembered. There may be good ar- 
guments to convince me that I exiſted before 
the earlieſt thing I can remember; but to 


ſuppoſe that my memory reaches a moment 
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CH A?P.farther back than my belief and onuifiieg of 
IV. my exiſtence, is a contradiction. 
The moment a man, loſes this conviction, as 
if he had drunk the water of Lethe, paſt things 
are done away; and, in his own belief, he 
then begins to exiſt, Whatever was thought, 
or ſaid, or done, or ſuffered, before that pe- 
_ riod, may belong to ſome other perſon ; but 
he can never impute it to himſelf, or take any 
ſubſequent ſtep that ſuppoſes it to be his do- 
in 
| , SER this it is evident, that we muſt have 
the conviction of our own continued exiſtence 
and identity, as ſoon as we are capable of 
thinking or doing any thing, on account of 
what we have thought, or done, or ſuffered 
before; that is, as ſoon as we are reaſonable 
creatures. 

That we may * as diſtind a notion as 
we are able of this phænomenon of the human 
mind, it is proper to conſider what is meant 
by identity in general, what by our own per- 
ſonal identity, and how we are led into that 

invincible belief and conviction which every 
man has of his own perſonal W d as far as 
his memory reaches. 

Identity in general, I take to be. a relation 
between a thing which is known to exiſt at 
one time, and a thing which is known to have 

exiſted at another time. If you aſk; whether 
they are one and the ſame, or two different 
things, every man of common ſenſe under- 
ſtands the meaning of your queſtion perfectly. 
Whence we may infer with certainty, that 
every man of common ſenſe has a- clear and 
| en notion of OP 3 I 
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If you aſk a definition of identity, I confeſs I,C H A P. 
can give none; it is too ſimple a notion to ad- 
mit of logical definition: I can fay it is a rela- 
tion, but I cannot find words to expreſs the 
ſpecific difference between this and other rela- 
tions, though I am in no danger of confound- 
ing it with any other. I can ſay that diverſity 
is a contrary relation, and that ſimilitude and 
diſſimilitude are another couple of contrary re- 
lations, which every man caſily diſtinguiſhes 
in his conception from identity and diverſity. 
1 fee evidently that identity ſuppoſes an un- 
interrupted continuance of exiſtence. That 
which hath ceaſed to exiſt, cannot be the ſame 
with that which afterwards begins to exiſt ; for 
this would be to ſuppoſe a being to exiſt after 
it ceaſed to exiſt, and to have had exiſtence 
before it was produced, which are manifeſt 
contradictions. . Continued uninterrupted ex- 
iſtence is therefore neceſſarily implied in iden- 
tity. e 
Hence we may infer, that identity cannot, 
in its proper ſenſe, be applied to our pains, our 
pleaſures, or thoughts, or any operation of our 
minds. The pain felt this day is not the ſame 
individual pain which I felt yeſterday, though 
they may be ſimilar in kind and degree, and 
have the ſame cauſe. The ſame may be ſaid of 
every feeling, and of every operation of mind; 
They are all ſucceſſive in their nature like time 
itſelf, no two moments of which can be the 
ſame moment. | 
It is otherwiſe with the parts of abſolute 
ſpace. They always are, and were, and will 
be the ſame. So far, I think, we proceed 
upon clear ground in fixing the notion of iden- 
; tity in general. Z 
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CHAP. It is perhaps more difficult to afcertain with | 


IV. preciſion the meaning of perſonality ; but it is 11 
not neceſfary in the preſent ſubject: It is ſuffi- he! 
cient for our purpoſe to obſerve, that all man- ſuc 


kind place their perſonality in ſomething that pal 
cannot be divided, or conſiſt of parts. A part fies 


of a perſon is a manifeſt abſurdity. WA 
When a man loſes his eſtate, his health, his wa 
ſtrength, he is ſtill the ſame perſon, and has tim 
loft nothing of his perſonality. If he has a leg me 
or an arm cut off, he is the fame perſon he my 
was before. The amputated member is no my 
part of his perfon, otherwiſe it would have a and 
right to a part of his eſtate; and be liable for Eve 
a part of his engagements: It would be entitled tine 
to a ſhare of his merit and demerit, which is her 
manifeſtly abſurd. A perſon is ſomething in- ren 
diviſible, and is what LEIBNI TZ calls a nonad. / 
My perfonal identity, therefore, imphes the evic 
continued exiſtence of that indiviſible thing did 
which 1 call myſelf. Whatever this ſelf may oth 
be, it is ſomething which thinks, and delibe- and 
rates, and refolves, and acts, and ſuffers, bar, 
I am not thought, I am not action, I am not ber 
feeling; Fam ſomething that thinks, and acts, If 


and ſuffers. My thoughts, and actions, and ſery 
feelings, change every moment; they have no - BI ore; 
continued, but a ſucceſſive exiſtence ; but that it ir 
elf or J to which they belong, is permanent, that 
and has the fame relation to all the — This 


thoughts, actions, and feelings, which Ic red} 
mine. BEL FLAP 277-0 
Such are the notions that I have of my per- to n 


ſonal identity. But perhaps it may be faid, it, \ 
this may all be fancy without reality. How do leaſt 
you know; what evidence have you, that men 
there is ſuch a permanent ſelf which has a chuf 
claim to all the thoughts, actions, and feelings, on 


10 


Which you call yours ? 
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To this I anſwer, that the proper evidence C HAP. 


have of all this is remembrance. I remem- 


ber that twenty years ago I converfed with 


ſuch a perſon ; I remember ſeveral things that 
paſſed in that converfation ; my memory teſti- 
fies not only that this was done, but that it 
was done by me who now remember it : If it 
was done by me, I muſt have exifted at that 
time, and contmued to exift from that time to 
the prefent : If the identical perſon whom I call 
myſelf, had not a part in that converſation, 
my memory is fallacious; it gives a diſtin& 
and poſitive teſtimony of what is not true, 
Every man in his ſenſes believes what he dif- 
tinctly remembers, and every thing he remem- 
bers convinces him that he exiſted at the time 
remembered. | | 

Although memory gives the moſt irreſiſtible 
evidence of my being the identical perſon that 
did fuch a thing, at fach a time, I may have 
other good evidence of things which befel me, 
and which JI do not remember: I know who 
bare me, and ſuckled me, but I do not remem- 
ber theſe events. Aa 

It may here be obſerved, (thongh the ob- 
ſervation would have been unneceſſary, if fome 
great Phitofophers had not contradicted it) that 
it is not my remembering any action of mine 
that makes me to be the perfon who did it. 
This remembrance makes me to know aſſu- 
redly that F did it; but I might have done it, 
though I did not remember it. That relation 
to me, which is expreſfed by faying that I did 
it, would be the fame, though I had not the 
leaſt remembrance of it. To fay that my re- 
memhering that I did fach a thing, or, as ſome 
chufe to expreſs it, my being confcious _ - 


U 
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CHAP.qdid it, makes me to have done it, appears to 

me as great an abſurdity as it would be to ſay, 

kV that my belief that the world was created, made 
it to be created. 

When we paſs judgment on the identity of 


other perſons beſides ourſelves, we proceed 
upon other grounds, and determine from a 
variety of circumſtances, which ſometimes pro- 
duce the firmeſt aſſurance, and ſometimes leave 
room for doubt. The identity of perſons has 
often furniſhed matter of ſerious litigation be- 
fore tribunals of juſtice. But no man of a 
ſound mind ever 9 of his own identity, 
as far as he diſtinctly remembered. 

The identity of a perſon is a perfect iden- 

tity; wherever it is real, it admits of no de- 
grees; and it 1s impoſlible that a perſon ſhould 
be in part the ſame, and in part different; be- 
cauſe a perſon is a mongd, and is not diviſible 
into parts. The eyidence of identity in other 
perſons beſides ourſelves, does indeed admit of 
all degrees, from what we account certainty, 
to the leaſt degree of probability. But ſtill it 
is true, that the ſame perſon is perfectly the 
ſame, and cannot be ſo in part, or in ſome 
degree only. 
For this cauſe, I — firſt conſidered per- 
ſonal identity, as that which is perfect in its 
kind, and the natural meaſure of that which is 
imperfect. 

We probably at firſt derive our notion of 

identity from that natural conviction which 
every man has from the dawn of reaſon of his 
own identity and continued exiſtence. The 
operations of our minds are all ſucceſſive, and 
have no continued exiſtence. But the think- 


ing . has a continued exiſtence, ny we 
aye 
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) have an invincible belief, that it remains theC HAP. 
ſame when all its thoughts and operations IV. 
change. _ | 

Our judgments of the identity of objects of 
I ſenſe ſeem to be formed much upon the ſame 


| grounds as our judgments of the identity of 
1 other perſons beſides ourſelves. 
Wherever we obſerve great ſimilarity, we 
are apt to preſume identity, if no reaſon ap- 

ars to the contrary. Two objects ever ſo 

like, when they are perceived at the ſame time, 


a cannot be the ſame : But if they are preſented 
» to our ſenſes at different times, we are apt to 
think them the ſame, merely from their ſimi- 
- larity> ©: | 
8 Whether this be a natural prejudice, or from 
d whatever cauſe it proceeds, it certainly appears 
. in children from infancy; and, when we grow 
c up, it is confirmed in moſt inſtances by expe- 
T rience : For we rarely find two individuals of 
f the ſame ſpecies that are not diſtinguiſhable by 
5 obvious differences. © 
i A man challenges a thief whom he finds in 
* poſſeſſion of his horſe or his watch, only on 
e ſimilarity. When the watch- maker ſwears that 
he ſold this watch to ſuch a perſon, his teſti- 
8 mony is grounded on ſimilarity. The teſtimo- 
8 ny of witneſſes to the identity of a perſon is 
Is commonly grounded on no other evidence. 


| Thus it appears, that the evidence we have 
of our own identity, as far back as we remem- 
h ber, is totally of a different kind from the 
” evidence we have of the identity of other per- 
2 ſons, or of objects of ſenſe. The firſt is 
grounded on memory, and gives undoubted 
* certainty. The laſt is grounded on ſimilarity, 
and on other circumſtances, which in many 
caſes are not ſo deciſive as to leave no room 
for doubt. , 
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= CHAP. It may likewiſe be obſerved, that the identi. 
i] IV. ty of objects of ſenſe is never perfect. All bo. 
dies, as they conſiſt of innumerable parts that 


1 | may be disjoined from them by a great variety. 


of cauſes, are ſubject to continual changes of 
their ſubſtance, increaſing, diminiſhing, chang. 
ing inſenſibly. When ſuch alterations are gra. 
dual, becauſe language could not afford a dif. 
ferent name for every different ftate of fuch a 


and is confidered as the fame thing. Thus we 
fay of an old regument, that it did fuch a thing 
a century ago, though there now is not'a man 
alive who then belonged to it. We fay a tree 
is the ſame in the ſeed-bed and in the foreſt. 
A ſſip of war, which has fucceſſively changed 
her anchors, her tackle, her fails, her maſts, 
her planks, and her timbers, while ſhe keeps 
the {ame name, as the fame. | 
Ide identity therefore which we aſcribe to bo- 
dies, whether natural or artificial, is not per- 
fect identity; it is rather ſomething, which, 
for the conveniency of ſpeech, we call identity. 
It admits of a great change of the ſubject, pro- 
viding the change be gradual, ſometimes even 
of a total change. And the changes which in 
common language are made conſiſtent with 
identity, differ from thoſe that are thought to 
deſtroy It, not in kind, but in number and 
degree. it has no fixed nature when applied 


of a body are very often queſtions about words. 
But identity, when-apphed to perfons, has no 
ambiguity, and admits not of degrees, or of 
more and jefs: It is the foundation of all rights 
and obligations, and of all arcountableneſs; 
and the motion of it is fixed and preciſe. 


CHAP: 


changeable being, it retains the ſame name, 
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to bodies; and queſtions about the identity 
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CHAP. V. — 


Mr. Locks's Account of the Origin of our 
Ideas, and particularly of the Idea of Duration. 


T was a very laudable attempt of Mr. Locks x 
< to enquire into the original of thoſe ideas, 
* notions, or whatever you pleaſe to call them, 


« which a man obſerves, and is conſcious to 


“ himſelf he has in his mind, and the ways 
« whereby the underſtanding comes to be fur- 
6 niſhed with them.“ No man was better qua- 
lified for this Inveſtigation; and I believe no 
man ever engaged in it with a more ſincere 
love of truth. 

His ſucceſs, though great, would, I appre- 
hend, have been greater, if he had not too 


early formed a ſyſtem or hypotheſis upon this 


ſubject, without all the caution and patient in- 
duction, which is neceſſary in drawing general 
concluſions from facts. "ob bl | f 
The ſum of his doctrine I take to be this, 
That all our ideas or notions may be reduced 


to two claſſes, the fimple and the complex: 


That the ſimple are purely the work of Nature, 
the underſtanding being merely paſſive in re- 
ceiving them: That they are all ſuggeſted by 
two powers of the mind, to wit, ſenſation and 


reflection; and that they are the materials of 


all our knowledge. That the other elaſs of 
complex ideas are formed by the underſtanding 
ieſel, which being once ſtored with fimple ideas 
of ſenſation and reflection, has the power to 
repeat, to compare, and to-combine them even 
to an almoſt infinite variety, * can make 

at 
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CH AP. at pleaſure new complex ideas: But that it is 


not in the power of the moſt exalted wit, or 
enlarged underſtanding, by any quickneſs or 
variety of thought, to invent or frame one 
new ſimple idea in the mind, not taken in 

the two ways before mentioned. That as our 
power over the material world reaches only to 
the compounding, dividing, and putting to- 
gether, in various forms, the matter which 
God has made, but reaches not to the produc. 
tion or annihilation of a ſingle atom; ſo we 
may compound, - compare, and abſtra& the 


original and ſimple ideas which Nature has 


given us; but are unable to faſhjon in our un- 


derſtanding any ſimple idea, not received in 


by our ſenſes from external objects, or by re- 
flection from the operations of our own mind 


about them.“ 


This account of the origin of all our ideas 


is adopted by Biſhop BERKELEVY and Mr. 


Hume; but ſome very ingenious Philoſophers, 

who have a high eſteem of Lockx's Eſſay, are 

diſſatisfied with it. 

Dr. HU rcHESsON of Glaſgow, in his Enqui- 
into the Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, has 


endeavoured to ſhow that theſe are original and 


ſimple ideas, furniſhed by original powers, 


which he calls the ſenſe of beauty and the moral 


ſenſe. 
Dr. Price, in his Review of the Principal 


ueſtions and ' Difficulties in Morals, has ob- 


ſerved very juſtly, that if we take the words 
ſenſation and reflection, as Mr. Locke has de- 


fined them in the beginning of his excellent 


Eſſay, it will be impoſſible to derive ſome of 


the moſt important of our ideas from them; 


and that, by the underſtanding, that is by our 


judging 
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judging and reaſoning power, we are furniſhed C H AP 
with many ſimple and original notions. 3 
Mr. Locks ſays, that, by reflection, he 
would be underſtood to mean “ the notice 
« which the mind takes of its own*operations, 
and the manner of them.” This, I think, 
we commonly call conſciouſneſs; from which, 
indeed, we derive all the notions we have of 
the operations of our own minds; and he often 
ſpeaks of the operations of our own minds, as 
the only objects of reflection. 
When reflection is taken in this confined 
ſenſe, to ſay, that all our ideas are ideas either 
of ſenſation or reflection, is to ſay, that every 
thing we can conceive is either ſome object 
olf ſenſe, or ſome operation of our own minds, 
which is far from being true. 
But the word reflection is commonly uſed 
in a much more extenſive ſenſe; it is applied to 
many operations of the mind, with more pro- 
priety than to that of conſciouſneſs. We re- 
flect, when we remember, or call to mind 
what is paſt, and ſurvey it with attention. We 
reflect, when we define, when we diſtinguiſh, 
when we judge, when we reaſon, whether 
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0 about things material or intellectual. N 

A When reflection is taken in this ſenſe, which 
al is more common, and therefore more proper 
_ than the ſenſe which Mr. Locke has put upon 
al it, it may be juſtly ſaid to be the only ſource 
* of all our diſtin&t and accurate notions of things. 
4; For, although our firſt notions of material 
«0 things are got by the external ſenſes, and our 
PR firſt notions of the operations of our own minds 
| by conſciouſneſs, theſe firſt notions are neither 


ſimple nor clear. Our ſenſes and our conſci- 
ouſneſs are continually ſhifting from one object 


n 


CHA P. to another; their operations are tranſient and 


momentary, and leave no diſtin& notion of 
theit objects, until they are recalled by me- 
mory, examined with attention, and compared 
with other things. 


This reflection is not one power of the 


mind; it comprehends many; ſuch as recol- 
lection, attention, diſtingui ing, comparing, 
judging. By theſe powers our minds are fur- 
mihed not only with many ſimple and original 
notions, but with all our notions, which are 
accurate and well defined, and which alone 
are the proper materials of reaſoning. Many 
of theſe, are neither notions of the objects of 
ſenſe, nor of the operations of our own minds, 
and therefore neither ideas of ſenſation, nor 
of reflection, in the ſenſe that Mr, Loc kx gives 
to reflection. But if any ene chuſes to call 
them ideas of reflection, taking the word in 
the more common and proper ſenſe, I have no 
objection. 

Mr. Lock ſeems to me to have uſed the 
word reflection ſometimes in that limited ſenſe 
which he has given to it in the definition be- 
fore mentioned, and ſometimes to have fallen 
unawares into the common ſenſe of the word; 
and by this ambiguity his account of the origin 
of our ideas is darkened and perplexed. 

Having premiſed thefe things in general of 
Mr. Lockx's theory of the origin of our ideas 
or notions, I proceed to ſome obſervations on 
his account of the idea of duration. 

4 Reflection, he ſays, upon the train of 
64 ideas, which appear one after another in 
& our minds, is that which furniſhes us with 
2 ta idea of ſuceeſſion; and the diſtance be- 

6e tween 
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* tween any two parts of that ſucceſſion, is c HAP. 
V 


6 that we call duration.“ 


If it be meant that the idea of ſucceſſion i 


prior to that of duration, either in time, or in 


the order of nature, this, I think, is impoſſi- 


ble, becauſe ſucceſſion, as Dr. Price juſtly 
obſerves, pre-ſuppoſes duration, and can in 
no ſenſe be prior to it ; and therefore it would 
be more proper to derive the idea of ſucceſſion 
from that of duration. 

But how do we get the idea of ſucceſhon ? 
It is, fays he, by refleQng upon the train of 
ideas, which appear one after another in our 
minds, | | 

Reflecting upon the train of ideas can be 
nothing but remembering it, and giving at- 
tention to what our memory teſtifies concern» 
ing it; for if we did not remember it, we 
could not have a thought about it. So that 
it is evident that this reflection includes re- 
membrance, without which there could be 
no reflection on what is paſt, and conſe- 
quently no idea of ſucceſſion. 

It may here be obſerved, that if we ſpeak 
ſtrictly and philoſophically, no kind of ſucceſs 
fion can be an object either of the ſenſes, or 
of conſciouſneſs ; becauſe the operations of 
both are confined to the preſent point of time, 
and there can be no ſucceſſion in a point of 
time; and on that account the motion of a 
body, which is a ſucceſſive change of place, 
could not be obſerved by the ſenſes alone with- 
out the aid of memory, 

As this obſervation ſeems to contradict the 
common ſenſe and common language of man- 


kind, when. they affirm that they ſee a body 
Ge 2 move, 
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CH A P. move, and hold motion to be an object of the 
ſenſes, it is proper to take notice, that this 
contradiction between the Philoſopher and the 
vulgar is apparent only, and not real. It ari- 

ſes from this, that Philoſophers and the vulgar 
differ in the meaning they put upon what is 
called the preſent time, and are thereby led to 
make a different limit between ſenſe and me- 

mor y. WILEY | | 
Philoſophers give the name of the preſent 
to that indiviſible point of time, which divides 
the future from the paſt : But the vulgar find 
| it more convenient in the affairs of life, to give 
| the name of preſent to a portion of time, which 
extends more or leſs, according to circum- 
ſtances, into the paſt or the future. Hence 
1 we fay, the preſent hour, the preſent year, 
i the preſent century, though one point only of 
| | theſe periods can be preſent in the philoſophi- 

cal ſenſe, X. 
| Tt has been obſerved by Grammarians, that 
= the preſent tenſe in verbs is not confined to an 
. indiviſible point of time, but is ſo far extended 
as to have a beginning, a middle, and an end; 
and that in the moſt copious and accurate lan- 
guages, theſe different parts of the preſent are 

diſtinguiſhed by different forms of the verb. 
As the purpoſes of converſation make it 
convenient to extend what is called the preſent, 
the ſame reaſon leads men to extend the pro- 
vince of ſenſe, and to carry its limit as far 
back as they carry the preſent. Thus a man 
may fay, I ſaw ſuch a perſon juſt now; it 
would be ridiculous to find fault with this way 
ol ſpeaking, becauſe it is authoriſed by cuſtom, 
| | and has a diſtin& meaning: But if we ſpeak 
= | philo- - 
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philoſophically, the ſenſes do not teſtify what C H AP. 
we ſaw, but only what we ſee; what I ſaw V. 
laſt moment I conſider as the teſtimony of 
ſenſe, though it is now only the teſtimony of 
memory. 

There is no neceſſity in common life of di- 
viding accurately the provinces of ſenſe and of 
memory; and therefore we aſſign to ſenſe, 
not an indiviſible point of time, but that ſmall 
portion of time which we call the preſent, 
which has a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
Nilence it is eaſy to ſee, that though 4 in com- 

mon language we ſpeak with perfect propriety 
and truth, when we fay, that we ſee a body 
move, and that motion is an object of ſenſe, 
yet when as Philoſophers we diſtinguiſh accu- 
rately the province of ſenſe from that of me- 
mory, we can no more ſee what is paſt, though 
but a moment ago, than we can remember 
what 1s preſent ; ſo that ſpeaking philoſophical- 
ly, it is only by the aid of memory that we diſ- 
cern motion, or any ſucceſſion whatſoever : 
We ſee the preſent place of the body; we re- 
member the ſucceſſive advance it made to that 
place: The firſt can then only give us a con- 
ception of motion, when joined to the laſt. 
HFaving conſidered the account given by Mr. 
Locks, of the idea of ſucceſſion, we ſhall next 
conſider how, from the idea of ſucceſſion, he 
derives the idea of duration. 
„ The diſtanee, he ſays, between any parts 
* of that ſucceſſion, or between the appear- 
- * ance of any two ideas in our minds, is that 
ve call duration.” 
To conceive this the more diſtinctly, let us 


call the diſtance between an idea and that 
which 


— 
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CHAP which immediately ſueceeds it, one element of 


duration; the diſtance between an idea and 


the ſecond that ſucceeds it, two elements, and 
ſo on: If ten ſuch elements make duration, 
then one muſt make duration, otherwiſe du- 
ration muſt be made up of parts that have no 
duration, which is impoſſible. 

For, ſuppoſe a ſucceſſion of as many ideas 
as you pleaſe, if none of theſe Ideas have du- 
ration, nor any interval of duration be between 
one and another, then it is perfectly evident 
there can be no interval of duration between 
the firſt and the laſt, how great ſoever their 
number be. I conclude therefore, that there 
muſt be duration in every ſingle interval or 
element of which the whole duration is made 
up. Nothing indeed is more certain than that 
every elementary part of duration muſt have 
duration, as every elementary part of extenſiz 
on muſt have extenſion. 2 0 n 


Now it muſt be obſerved, that in theſe ele- 


ments of duration, or ſingle intervals of ſuc- 
ceſſive ideas, there is no ſucceſſion of ideas, 
yet we muſt conceive them to have duration; 
whence we may conclude with certainty, that 
there is a conception of duration, where there 
is no ſucceſſion of ideas in the mind. 

We may meaſure duration by the ſucceſſion 
of thoughts in the mind, as we meaſure length 
by inches or feet ; but the notion or idea of 
duration muſt be antecedent to the menſurati- 
on of it, as the notion of length is antecedent 
to 1ts being meaſured, = | 8 

Mr. LockE draws ſome concluſions from 
his account of the idea of duration, which 
may ſerve as a touchſtone to diſcover how far 


it is genuine. One is, that if it were poſſible 


for 
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for a waking man to keep only one idea in his C HAP. 
mind without variation, or the ſucceſſion of 
others, he would have no perception of dura- 

tion at all; and the moment he began to have 

this idea, would ſeem to have no diſtance 

from the moment he ceaſed to have it. 

Now that one idea ſhould ſeem to have no 
duration, and that a multiplication of that no 
duration thould ſeem to have duration, appears 
to me as impoſlible as that the multiplication 
of nothing ſhould produce ſomething, 

Another concluſion which the author draws 
from this theory is, that the ſame period of 
duration appears long to us, when the ſucceſſi- 

on of ideas in our mind is quick, and ſhort 
— ſucceſſion is low. : 9 

There can be no doubt but the ſame length | 
of duration appears in ſome circumſtances | 
much -longer than in others; the time ap- 
pears long when a man is impatient under 
any pain or diftreſs, or when he is eager in 
the expeQation of fome happineſs: On the 
other hand, when he is pleafed and 5 
agreeable converſation, or delighted with a 
variety of agreeable objects that ſtrike his ſen- 
ſes, or his imagination, time flies away, and 
appears ſhort, 

According to Mr. Looks s theory, in the 
firſt of theſe caſes, the ſucceſſion of ideas is 

very quick, and in the laſt very flow: Iam ra- 
ther inclined to think that the very contrary 1s 
the truth, When a man is racked with pain, 
or with expectation, he can hardly think of any 
thing but his diſtreſe ; and the more his mind 
is occupied by that ſole object, the longer the 

time appears. On the other hand, when he 
is entertained with cheerful muſic, with lively 
converſation, and briſk fallies of wit, => 
| eems 
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CH A p. ſeems to be the quickeſt ſucceſſion of dens, 


but the time appears ſhorteſt. 

I have heard a military officer, a man of 
candour and obſervation, ſay, that the time 
he was engaged in hot action always appeared 
to him much ſhorter than it really was. Vet! 
think it cannot be ſuppoſed, that the ſucceſſion 
of ideas was then flower than uſual; 

It the idea of duration were got merely by 
the ſucceſſion of ideas in our minds, that ſuc- 
ceſſion muſt to ourſelves appear equally quick 
at all times, becauſe the only meaſure of du- 
ration is the number of ſucceeding, ideas; but 
[ believe every man capable of reflection will 
be ſenſible, that at one time his thoughts come 
ſlowly and heavily, and at another time have a 
much quicker and livelier motion. 

I know of no ideas or notions that have a 
better claim to be accounted ſimple and origi- 
nal than thoſe of ſpace and time. It is eſſen- 
tial both to ſpace and time to be made up of 
parts, but every part is ſimilar to the whole, 
and of the ſame nature. Different parts of 
ſpace, as it has three dimenſions, may differ 
both in figure and in magnitude; but time 
having only one dimenſion, its parts can differ 
only in magnitude; and, as it is one of the 
ſimpleſt objects of thought, the conception of 
it muſt be purely the effect of our conſtitution, 
and given us by lome original power of the 
mind. 

Ihe ſenſe of ſeein be itſelf, gives us the 
conception and 7 of only two dimenſions 
of extenſion, but the ſenſe of touch diſcovers 
three; and reaſon, from the contemplation of 
finite extended things, leads us neceſſarily to 
the belief of an immenſity that contains them. 


In like manner, e gives us the concep- 
tion 
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tion and belief of finite intervals of duration. CH A P. 
From the contemplation of theſe, reaſon leads 
us neceſſarily to the belief of an eternity, 
which comprehends all things that have a be- 

ginning and an end. Our conceptions, both 

of ſpace and time, are probably partial and in- 
adequate, and therefore we are apt to loſe our- 
ſelves, and to be embarraſſed in our reaſonings 
about them. | 

Our underſtanding is no leſs puzzled when 

we conſider the minuteſt parts of time and 
ſpace than when we conſider the whole. We 
are forced to acknowledge, that in their nature 
they are diviſible without end or limit; but 
there are limits beyond which our faculties can 
divide neither the one nor the other. 

It may be determined by experiment, what 

is the leaſt angle under which an obje& may 1 
be difcerned by the eye, and what is the leaſt A 
interval of duration that may be diſcerned by | 
the ear. I believe theſe may be different in 
different perſons; But ſurely there is a limit 
which no man can exceed : And what our fa- 

culties can no longer divide is ſtill diviſible in 
itſelf, and, by beings of ſuperior perfection, 
may be divided into thouſands of parts. 

I have reaſon to believe, that a good eye in 
the prime of life may ſee an object under an 
angle not exceeding half a minute of a degree, 
and I believe there are ſome human eyes {till 
more perfect. But even this degree of perfec- 
tion will appear great, if we conſider how 
ſmall a part of the retina of the eye it muſt be 
which ſubtends an angle of half a minute. 
 Suppoſing the diſtance between the centre 
of the eye and the retina to be fix or ſeven 
tenths of an inch, the ſubtenſe of an angle of 
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CH AP. half a minute to that radius, or the sich of 
| the image of an object ſeen under that angle, 


| will not be above the ten thouſandth part of 


an inch, This ſhews ſuch a wonderful degree 
of accuracy in the refracting power of a good 
eye, that 2 pencil of rays coming from one 
point of the object ſhall meet in one point of 
the retina, ſo as not to deviate from that point 
the ten thouſandth part of an inch. It — 
likewiſe, that ſuch a motion of an object as 
makes its image on the retina to move the ten 
thouſandth part of an inch, is diſcernible by 
the mind. 

In order to judge to what degree of accura- 
cy we can meaſure ſhort intervals of time, it 
may be obſerved, that one who has given at- 
tention to the motion of a Second pendulum, 
will be able to beat ſeconds for a minute with 
a very ſmall error. When he continues this 
exerciſe long, as for five or ten minutes, 
he is apt to err, more even than in proportion 


to the time, for this reaſon, as I apprehend, that 


it is difficult to attend long to the moments as 
they paſs, without wandering after fome other 
object of thought. 

I have found, by ſome experiments, that a 
man may beat ſeconds for one minute, without 
erring above one ſecond in the whole fixty ; 
and I doubt not but by long practice he might 
do it ſtill more accurately. From this I think 
it follows, that the ſixtieth part of.a ſecond of 
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CHAP, VL 
Of Mr. Locxz's Account of our perſonal 
Identity. 


T N a long chapter upon identity and diver- 

ſity, Mr. Locke has made many ingenious 
and juſt obſervations, and ſome which I think 
cannot be defended. I ſhall only take notice 
of the account he gives of our own perſonal 
identity, His doctrine upon this ſubje& has 
been cenſured by Biſhop BuTLtK, in a ſhort 
eſſay ſubjoined to his Analogy, with whoſe 
ſentiments I perfectly agree. 

Identity, as was obſerved chap. 4. of this 
Eſſay, ſuppoſes the continued exiſtence of the 
being of which it is affirmed, and therefore 
can be applied only to things which have a 
continued exiſtence. While any being con- 
tinues to exiſt, it is the ſame being; but two 
beings which have a different beginning or a 
different ending of their exiſtence, cannot 
poſſibly be the ſame. To this I think Mr, 
Locke agrees. | 

He obſerves very juſtly that to know what 
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VI, 
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is meant by the ſame perſon, we muſt conſider 


what the word per/on ſtands for; and he de. 
fines a perſon to be an intelligent being, en- 
dowed with reaſon, and with conſciouſneſs, 
which laſt he thinks inſeparable from thought, 
From this definition of a perſon, it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily follow, that while the intelligent bong 
continues to exiſt and to be intelligent, it mu 
be the ſame perſon. To ſay that the intelligent 


being 
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C = P. being 1s the perſon, and yet that the perſon 


ceaſes to exiſt, while the intelligent being con- 
tinues, or that the perſon continues while the 
intelligent being ceaſes to exiſt, is to my ap- 
prehenſion a manifeſt contradiction. 

One would think that the definition of a 
perſon ſhould perfectly aſcertain the nature of 


perſonal identity, or wherein it conſiſts, though 


it might {till be a queſtion how we come to 
know and be aſſured of our perſonal identity. 
Mr. Locks tells us however, “that perſo- 
nal identity, that is, the ſameneſs of a rati- 
* onal being, conſiſts in conſciouſneſs alone, 
& and, as far as this conſciouſneſs can be ex- 
* tended backward to any paſt action or 
e thought, ſo far reaches the identity of that 
« perſon. So that whatever hath the conſci- 
© ouſneſs of preſent and paſt actions, is the 
* ſame perſon to whom they helong.“ 
This doctrine hath ſome ſtrange conſequen- 
ces, which the author was aware of. Such as, 
that if the ſame conſciouſneſs can be transfer- 
red from one intelligent being to another, 


which he thinks we cannot ſhew to be impol- 


fible, then two or twenty intelligent beings 
may be the ſame perſon. And if the in- 
telligent being may loſe the conſciouſneſs of 
the actions done by him, which ſurely is poſ- 
ſible, then he is not the perſon that did thoſe 
actions; fo, that one intelligent being may be 
two or twenty different perſons, if he ſhall ſo 
often loſe the conſciouſneſs of his former ac- 
tions. 5 
There is another conſequence of this doc- 
trine, which follows no leſs neceſſarily, though 
Mir. Locke n did not ſee it. It is, that 
; a man 
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a man may be, and at the ſame time not be, C HAP. 
the perſon that did a particular action. VI. 

Suppoſe a brave officer to have been flogged 
when a boy at ſchool, for robbing an orchard, 
to have taken a ſtandard from the enemy in his 
firſt campaign, and to have been made a ge- 
neral in advanced life: Suppoſe alſo, which 
muſt be admitted to be poſſible, that when he 

took the ſtandard, he was conſcious of his 
having been flogged at ſchool, and that when 
made a general he was conſcious of his 
taking the ſtandard, but had abſolutely loſt the 
conſciouſneſs of his flogging. | 

Theſe things being . ſuppoſed, it follows, 

from Mr. Locxz's doctrine, that he who was 
flogged at ſchool is the ſame perſon who took 
the ſtandard, and that he who took the ſtan- 
dard is the ſame perſon who was made a ge- 
neral. Whence it follows, if there be any 
truth in logic, that the general is the ſame 
perſon with him who.was flogged at ſchool. 
But the general's conſciouſneſs does not reach 
ſo far back as his flogging, therefore, accord- 
ing to Mr. Locke's doctrine, he is not the 
perſon who was flogged. Therefore the ge- 
neral is, and at the ſame time 1s not the ſame 
perſon with him who was flogged at ſchool. 

Leaving the conſequences of this doctrine to 
thoſe who have leiſure to trace them, we ma 
obſerve, with regard to the doctrine itſelf, 

Fir/t, that Mr. Locks attributes to conſci- 
ouſneſs the conviction we have of our paſt 
actions, as if a man may now be conſcious of 
what he did twenty years ago. It is impoſſible 
to underſtand the meaning of this, unleſs by 
conſciouſneſs be meant memory, the only fa- 
culty by which we have an immediate know- 
ledge of our paſt actions. 


Sometimes, 
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Sometimes, in popular diſcourſe, a man 
ſays he is conſcious that he did ſuch a thing, 
meaning that he diſtinctly remembers that he 
did it. It 1s unneceflary, m common dif: 
courſe, to fix accurately .the limits between 
conſciouſneſs and memory. This was former- 
ly ſhewn to be the caſe with regard to ſenſe 
and memory: And therefore diſtin& remem- 


brance is ſometimes called ſenſe, ſometimes 


conſcioufneſs, without any inconvenience. 

But this ought to be avoided in philoſophy, 
otherwiſe we confound the different powers of 
the mind, and aſcribe to one what really be- 
longs to another. If a man can be conſcious 


& what he did twenty years or twenty minutes 
ago, there 18 no uſe for memory, nor ought 


we to allow that there is any ſuch faculty. 
The facultics of conſciouſneſs and memory are 
chiefly diſtinguiſhed by this, that the firſt is an 
immediate knowledge of the preſent, the ſc- 
cond an immediate knowledge of the paſt. 
When, therefore, Mr. Lockz's notion of 


perſonal identity is properly expreſſed, it is, 


that perſonal identity conſiſts in diſtinct re- 
membrance: For, even in the popular ſenſe, 
to ſay that I am conſcious of a paſt action, 
means nothing elſe than that I diſtinctly re- 
member that I did it. 

Secondly, It may be obſerved, that, in this 
doctrine, not only is conſciouſneſs confounded 
with memory, but, which 1s ſtill more ſtrange, 
perſonal identity is confounded with the evi- 
dence which we have of our perſonal identity. 

It is very true, that my remembrance that I 
did ſuch a thing is the evidence I have that I 


am the identical perſon who did it. And this, 


I am apt to think, Mr. Locxz meant: But to 


ſay that my remembrance that I did ſuch a 
Db, | x thing, 
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thing, or my conſciouſneſs, makes me theCHA p. 
perſon who did it, is, in my apprehenſion, an VI. 
abſurdity too groſs to be entertained by any 
man who attends to the meaning of it : For it 
is to attribute to memory or conſciouſneſs a 
ſtrange magical power of producing its object, 
though that object muſt have exiſted before 
the memory or conſciouſneſs which produced 
it. 
Conſciouſneſs is the teſtimony of one fa- 
culty z memory is the teſtimony of another 
faculty: And to ſay that the teſtimony is the 
cauſe of the thing teſtified, this ſurely is ab- 
ſurd, if any thing be, and could not have 
been ſaid by Mr. Locke, if he had not con- 
founded the teſtimony with the thing teſtified. 
When a horſe that was ſtolen is found and 
claimed by the owner, the only evidence he 
can have, or that a judge or witneſſes can 
have that this is the very identical horſe 
which was his property, is ſimilitude. But | 
would it not be ridiculous from this to infer 
that the identity of a horſe conſiſts in ſimili- 
tude only? The only evidence I have that 1 
am the identical perſon who did ſuch actions 
is, that I remember diſtinctly I did them; or, 
as Mr. Locks expreſſes it, I am conſcious I 
did them. To infer from this, that perſonal 
identity conſiſts in conſciouſneſs, is an argu- 
ment, which, if it had any force, would prove 
the identity of a ſtolen horſe to conſiſt ſolely 
in ſimilitude.. a 
Thirdly, Is it not ſtrange that the ſameneſs 
or identity of a perſon ſhould conſiſt in a thing 
which is continually changing, and is not any 
two minutes the fame ? e 
Our conſciouſneſs, our memory, and cvery 


operation of the mind, are ſtill flowing _ 
| the 
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CHAP. the water of a river, or like time itſelf. The 
* conſciouſneſs I have this moment, can no more 
be the ſame conſciouſneſs I had laſt moment, 


than this moment can be the laſt moment. I. 
dentity can only be affirmed of things which 
have a continued exiſtence. Conſciouſneſs, 
and every kind of thought, is tranſient and 
momentary, and has no continued exiſtence; 
and therefore, if perſonal identity conſiſted in 
conſciouſneſs, it would certainly follow, that 
no man 1s the ſame perſon any two moments 
of his life; and as the right and juſtice of re- 
ward and puniſhment is founded on perſonal 
identity, no man could be reſponſible for his 
actions. S 

But though I take this to be the unavoidable 
conſequence of Mr. Loc kx's doctrine concern- 
ing perſonal identity, and though ſome perſons 
may have liked the doctrine the better on this 
account, I am far from imputing any thing of 
this kind to Mr. Lock E. He was too good a 
man not to have rejected with abhorrence a 
doctrine which he believed to draw this conſe- 
quence after it. 

Fourthly, There are many expreſſions uſed 
by Mr. Locks in ſpeaking of perſonal identity, 
which to me are altogether unintelligible, unleſs 
we ſuppoſe that he confounded that ſameneſs or 
identity, which we aſcribe to an individual, 

with the identity which in common diſcourſe 1s 


often aſcribed to many individuals of the ſame 


ſpecies. vb 604 

When we ſay that pain and pleaſure, con- 
ſciouſneſs and memory, are the ſame in all men, 
this ſameneſs can only mean ſimilarity, or 
ſameneſs of kind; but that the pain of one 


man can be the ſame individual pain with _ 


* 
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of another man, is no leſs impoſſible than that C H A P. 
one man ſhould be another man; the pain felt VI. 
by me yeſterday, can no more be the pain I 
feel to-day, than yeſterday can be this day; 

and the ſame thing may be ſaid of every paſſion 

and of every operation of the mind: The ſame 

kind or ſpecies of operation may be in different 

men, or in the ſame man at different times; but 

it 18"1mpoſhible that the ſame individual opera- 

tion ſhould be in different men, or in the ſame 

man at different times. 

When Mr. Locke therefore ſpeaks of “ the 

« ſame conſciouſneſs being continued through - 
& a ſucceſſion of different ſubſtances;*”* when 
he ſpeaks of © repeating the idea of a paſt ac- 
« tion, with the ſame conſciouſneſs we had of 
te it at the firſt,”” and of the ſame conſciouſ- 
«© neſs extending to actions paſt and to come; 
theſe expreſſions are to me unintelligible, un- 
leſs he means not the ſame individual conſciouſ- 
neſs, but a conſciouſneſs that is ſimilar, or of 
the ſame kind. _ 5 

If our perſonal identity conſiſts in conſciouſ- 
neſs, as this conſciouſneſs cannot be the ſame 
individually any two moments, but only of 
the ſame kind, it would follow, that we are 
not for any two moments the ſame individual 
perſons, but the ſame kind of perſons. 

As our conſciouſneſs ſometimes ceaſes to ex- 
iſt, as in ſound ſleep, our perſonal identity 
muſt ceaſe with it. Mr. LockE allows, that 
the ſame thing cannot have two beginnings of 
exiſtence, ſo that our identity would be irre- 
coverably gone every time we ceaſe to think, 
if it was but for a moment. % 
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CHAP. VI. 
T heories concerning Memory. 


HE common theory of ideas, that is of 
images in the brain or in the mind, of 
all the objects of thought, has been very ge- 
nerally applied to account for the faculties of 
memory and imagination, as well as that of 
perception by the ſenſes. 
The ſentiments of the Peripatetics are ex- 
reſſed by ALEXANDER APHRODISIENSIS, one 
of the earlieſt Greek Commentators on ARis- 
TOTLE, in theſe words, as they are tranſlated 
by Mr. Harr1s in his Hermes, © Now what 
fancy or imagination is, we may explain as 


„ follows: We may conceive to be formed 


* within us, from the operations of our ſenſes 
about ſenſible objects, ſome impreſſion, as 
it were, or picture in our original ſenſorium, 
being a reli& of that motion cauſed within 
«© us by the external object; a relict, which 
* when the external object is no longer pre- 
5 ſent, remains, and is ſtill preſerved, being 
© as it were its image, and which, by being 
* thus preſerved, becomes the cauſe of our 
* having memory: Now ſuch a ſort of relict, 
* and as it were impreſſion, they call fancy or 
«© imagination.” | 

Another paſſage from Ar.cinovus of the doc- 
 trineof PLAro, chap. 4. ſhews the agreement 
of the ancient Platoniſts and Peripatetics in 


this theory, © When the form or type of things 


« is imprinted on the mind by the organs of 
the ſenſes, and ſo imprinted as not to be 
deleted 
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ec deleted by time, but preſerved firm andCHAP. 


“ laſting, its preſervation is called memory.“ 
Upon this principle ArisToTLE imputes the 


ſhortneſs of memory in children to this cauſe, 


that their brain is too moiſt and ſoft to retain 
impreſſions made upon it: And the defect of 
memory in old men he imputes, on the contra. 
ry, to the hardneſs and rigidity of the brain, 
which. hinders its receiving any durable im- 
preſſion. a 1 | 

This ancient theory of the cauſe of memo- 
ry is defective in two reſpects: Firſt, If the 
cauſe aſſigned did really exiſt, it by no means 
accounts for the phænomenon: And, /econdly, 
There is no evidence, nor even probability, 
that that cauſe exiſts. | 

It is probable, that in perception ſome im- 
preſſion is made upon the brain as well as upon 
the organ and nerves, becauſe all the nerves 
terminate in the brain, and becauſe diſorders 
and hurts of the brain are found to affect our 
powers of perception when the external organ 
and netve are ſound; but we are totally igno- 
rant of the nature of this impreſſion upon the 
brain: It can have no reſemblance to the ob- 
ject perceived, nor does it in any degree account 
for that ſenſation and perception which are 
conſequent upon it. Theſe things have been 
argued in the ſecond Eſſay, and ſhall now be 
taken for granted, to prevent repetition. 

If the impreſſion upon the brain be inſuffici- 
ent to account for the perception of objects 
that are preſent, it can as little account for the 
memory of thoſe that are paſt. 

So that if it were certain, that the impreſſi- 
ons made on the brain in perception remain as 
long as there is any memory of the object; all 

D d 2 that 
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CH AP. that could be inferred from this is, that, by 
VI. the laws of Nature, there is a connection eſ- 


tabliſhed between that impreſſion, and the re- 
membrance of that object. But how the im- 
preſſion contributes to this remembrance, we 
ſhould be quite ignorant; it being impoſſible 
to diſcover how thought of any kind ſhould be 
produced, by an impreſſion on the brain, or 
upon any part of the body. 5 7 

To ſay that this impreſſion is memory, is 
abſurd, if underſtood literally. If it is only 
meant that it is the caufe of memory, it ought 
to be ſhown how it produces this effect, other- 
wiſe memory remains as unaccountable as be- 
fore. 25 

If a Philoſopher ſhould undertake to account 

for the force of gunpowder, in the diſcharge 
of a muſket, and then tell us gravely, that the 
cauſe of this phænomenon is the drawing of 
the trigger, we ſhould not be much wiſer by 
this account. As little are we inſtructed in 
the cauſe of memory, by being told that it is 
cauſed by a certain impreſſion on the brain. 
For fuppoſing, that impreſſion on the brain 
were as neceflary to memory as the drawing 
of the trigger is to the diſcharge of the muſket, 
we are ſtill as ignorant as we were how memory 
is produced; ſo that, if the cauſe of memory, 
aſſigned by this theory, did really exiſt, it does 
not in any degree account for memory. 

Another defect in this theory is, that there 
is no evidence, nor probability that the cauſe 
aſſigned does exiſt; that is, that the impreſſion 
made upon the brain in perception remains 
after the object is removed. 

That impreſſion, whatever be its nature, is 
cauſed by the impreſſion made by the object 

5 1 | upon 
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upon the organ of ſenſe, and upon the nerve. C H AP. 
Philoſophers ſuppoſe, without any evidence, VII. 
that when the object is removed, and the im. 
preſſion upon the organ and nerve ceaſes, the 
impreſſion upon the brain continues, and is 
permanent; that is, that when the cauſe is re- 
moved the effect continues. The brain ſurely 
does not appear more fitted to retain an im- 
preſſion than the organ and nerve. 

But granting that the impreſſion upon the 
brain continues after its cauſe is removed, its 
effects ought to continue while it continues; 
that is, the ſenſation and perception ſhould be 
as permanent as the impreſſion upon the brain, 
which is ſuppoſed to be their cauſe. But here | 
again the Philoſopher makes a ſecond ſuppoſi- | 
tion, with as little evidence, but of a contrary | 
nature, to wit, that, while the cauſe remains, | 
the effect ceaſes, 


It this ſhould be granted alſo, a third muſt 
be made, That the ſame cauſe, which at firſt 
produced ſenſation and perception, does after- 
wards produce memory; an operation eſſenti- 
ally different, both from ſenſation and per- 
ception. | | 

A fourth ſuppoſition muſt be made, That 
this cauſe, though it be permanent, does not 
produce its effect at all times; it muſt be like 
an inſcription which is ſometimes covered with 

' rubbiſh, and on other occaſions made legible : 
For the memory of things is often interrupted 
for a long time, and circumſtances bring to 
our recollection what had been long forgot. 
After all, many things are remembered which 
were never pereeived by the ſenſes, being no 
objects of ſenſe, and therefore which could 
make no impreſſion upon the brain by means 
of the ſenſes. | 

Thus, 
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Thus, when Philoſophers have piled one 
ſuppoſition upon another, as the giants piled 
the mountains, in order to ſcale the heavens, 
all is to no purpoſe, memory remains unac- 
countable ; and we know as little how we re- 
member things paſt, as how we are conſcious 
of the preſent. 

But here {it is proper to obſerve, that al- 

though impreſſions upon the brain give no aid 
in accounting for memory, yet it is very pro- 
bable, that, in the human frame, memory is 
dependent on ſome proper ſtate or d 
ment of the brain. 
Although the furniture of our memory bears 
no reſemblance to any temperament of brain 
whatſoever, as indeed it is impoſſible it ſhould ; 
yet Nature may have ſubjected us to this law 
that a certain conſtitution or ſtate of the brain 
is neceſſary to memory. That this is really the 
caſe, many well known facts lead us to 
conclude. 

It is poſſible, that, by accurate obſervation, 
-s proper means may be diſcovered of preſerv- 

that temperament of the brain which is 
5 to memory, and of remedying the 
diſorders of that temperament. I his would be 
a very noble improvement of the medical art. 
But if it ſhould ever be attained, it would 
give no aid to underſtand how one ſtate of the 
brain aſſiſts memory, and another hurts it. 

I know certainly, that the impreſſion made 
upon my hand by the prick of a pin occaſions 
acute pain. But can any Philoſopher ſhow 
how this cauſe produces the effect? The nature 
of the impreſſion is here perfectly known; but 


it gives no help to underſtand how that im- 
preſſion affects the mind; and if we knew as 


diſtincthy 
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| diſtinctly that ſtate of the brain which cauſes C H 1 P. 


memory, we ſhould ſtill be as ignorant as be- 
fore how that ſtate contributes to memory. 
We might have been ſo conſtituted, for any 
thing that I know, that the prick of a pin in 
the hand, inſtead of cauſing pain, ſhould cauſe 
remembrance ; nor would that conſtitution be 
more unaccountable than the preſent. 

The body and mind operate on each other, 
according to fixed laws of Nature; and it is 
the buſineſs of a Philoſopher to diſcover thoſe 


— 


laws by obſervation and experiment: But, 


when he has diſcovered them, he muſt reſt in 
them as facts, whoſe cauſe is inſcrutable to the 
human underſtanding. | 
Mr. Locks, and thoſe who have followed 
him, ſpeak with more reſerve than the an- 
cients, and only incidentally, of impreſſions on 
the brain as the cauſe of memory, and impute 
it rather to our retaining in our minds the 
ideas, got either by ſenſation or reffection. 


This, Mr. Locks ſays, may be done two 


ways; © Firſt, by keeping the idea for ſome 
e time actually in view, which is called con- 
% templation, Secondly, by the power to re- 


<* vive again in our minds thoſe ideas, which, 


e after imprinting, have diſappeared, or have 
been, as it were, laid out of ſight ; and this 
* is memory, which is, as it were, the ſtore- 
** houſe of our ideas“ 

To explain this more diſtinctly, he immedi- 
ately adds the following obſervation : But 
** our ideas being nothing but actual percep- 
tions in the mind, which ceaſe to be any 
* thing, when there is no perception of them, 
* this laying up of our ideas in the repoſitory of 


** the memory, ſignifies no more but this, * 
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CH AP. the mind has a power, in many caſes, to 


VII. 
3 


„c that it has had them before; and in this 


ner 205 


«© revive perceptions which it once had, with 
« this additional perception annexed to them, 


& ſenfe it is, that our ideas are ſaid to be in 
our memories, when indeed they are actu- 
ally no where; but only there is an ability 
in the mind, When it will, to revive them 
„ again, and, as it were, paint them anew 


«© upon itſelf, though ſome with more, ſome 


« with leſs difficulty, ſome more lively, and 


© others more obſcurely.“ 


In this account of memory, the repeated uſe 
of the phraſe, as it were, leads one to judge 
that it is partly figurative; we muſt: therefore 


endeavour to diſtinguiſh the figurative part 
from the philoſophical. The firſt being ad- 
dreſſed to the imagination, exhibits a picture 
of memory, which, to have its effect, muſt be 


viewed at a proper diſtance, and from a par- 
ticular point of view. The ſecond being ad- 


dreſſed to the underſtanding, ought to bear a 
near inſpection, and a critical examination. 


The analogy between memory and a repoſi- 
tory, and between remembering and retaining, 
is obvious, and is to be found in all languages, 
it being very natural to expreſs the operations 


of the mind by images taken from things ma- 


terial. But in philoſophy we ought to draw 
aſide the veil of imagery, and to view them 


naked. 


When therefore memory is aid to be a re- 


poſitory or ſtore-houſe of ideas, where they 


tells us, that when they are not perceived, they 


are laid up when not perceived, and again 
brought forth as there is occafion, I take this 
to be popular and rhetorical. | For the author 


are 
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are nothing, and no where, and therefore canC = — P. 
neither be laid up in a repoſitory, nor drawn q 
outrat de ? 99 5 —— 
But we are told, That this laying up of 
our ideas in the repoſitory of the memory fig- 
nifies no more than this, that the mind has a 
power to revive perceptions, which it once had, 
with this additional perception annexed to 
them, that it has had them before.” This I 
think muſt be underſtood literally and philo- 
ſophically, 25 5 
But it ſeems to me as difficult to revive things 
that have ceaſed to be any thing, as to lay them 
up in a repoſitory, or to bring them out of it. 
hen a thing is once annihilated, the ſame 
thing cannot be again produced, though ano- 
ther thing ſimilar to it may. Mr. Locks, in 
another place, acknowledges, that the ſame 
thing cannot have two beginnings of exiſtence; 
and that things that have different beginnings 
are not the fame, but diverſe. From this it 
follows, that an ability to revive our ideas or 
perceptions, after they have ceaſed to be, can 
ſignify no more but an ability to create new 
ideas or perceptions ſimilar to thoſe we had 
bi; Lane - EY To anne 
They are ſaid © to be revived, with this ad- 
ditional perception, that we have had them 
before.” This ſurely would be a fallacious 
perception, ſince they could not have two be- 
ginnings of exiſtence; nor could we believe 
them to have two beginnings of - exiſtence. * 
We can only believe, that we had formerly 
ideas or perceptions very like to them, though 
not identically the fame. But whether we 
perceive them to be the ſame, or only like to 
thoſe we had before, this perception, _ 
| wou 


— 
* 
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-CHAP. would think, ſuppoſes a remembrance of thoſe 


we had before, otherwiſe the ſimilitude or 


y—1dentity could not be perceived. 


Another phraſe is uſed to explain this revi- 
ving of our perceptions. * The mind, as it 
were, paints them anew. upon itſelf.” There 
may be ſomething figurative in this; but 
making due allowance for that, it muſt imply, 
that the mind, which paints the things that 
have ceaſed to exiſt, muſt have the memory of 
what they were, ſince every painter muſt have 
a copy either before his eye, or in his imagina- 
tion and memory. 

Theſe remarks upon Mr. Lockx's account 
of memory are intended to ſhow, that his ſyſ- 
tem of ideas gives no light to this faculty, but 
rather tends to darken it; as little does it make 
us underſtand how we remember, and by that 
means have the certain knowledge of things 
paſt. | 
Every man knows what memory 1s, and 
has a diſtin notion of it: But when Mr. 
Locke ſpeaks of a power to revive in the mind 
thoſe ideas, which, after imprinting, have 
diſappeared, or have been, as it were, laid 
out of fight, one would hardly know this to be 
memory, if he had not told us. There are 


other thing s which it ſeems to reſemble at 


| leaſt as — I ſee before me the picture of 
a friend. I ſhut my eyes, or turn them ano- 
ther way; and the picture diſappears, or is, 
as it were, laid out of ſight. 1 have a power 
to turn my eyes again towards the picture, 
and immediately the perception is revived. 
But is this memory ? no ſurely; yet it an. 
ſwers the definition as well as memory itſelf 
can do. 


We 
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We may obſerve, that the word perceptionC H A P. 
is uſed by Mr. Locke in too indefinite a VII. 


way, as well as the word idea. 

Perception, in the chapter upon that ſub- 
ject, is ſaid to be the firſt faculty of the mind 
exerciſed about our 1deas. Here we are told 
that ideas are nothing but perceptions : Yet I 
apprehend it would ſound oddly to ſay, that 
perception is the firſt faculty of the mind ex- 
erciſed about perception; and ſtill more 
ſtrangely to ſay, that ideas are the firſt faculty 
of the mind exerciſed about our ideas. But 
why ſhould not ideas be a faculty as well as 
perception, if both are the ſame ? 

Memory is ſaid to be a power to revive our 
perceptions. Will it not follow from this, 
that every thing that can be remembered is a 
perception ? If this be ſo, it will be difficult to 
find any thing in nature but perceptions, 

Our ideas, we are told, are-nothing but 
actual perceptions; but in many places of the 
Eflay, ideas are ſaid to be the objects of per- 
ception, and that the mind, in all its thoughts 
and reaſonings, has no other immediate ob- 
jet which it does or can contemplate but its 
own ideas. Does it not appear from this, 
either that Mr. Locke held the operations of 
the mind to be the ſame thing with the objects 
of thoſe operations, or that he uſed the word 
idea ſometimes in one ſenſe and ſometimes in 
another, without any intimation, and proba- 
bly without any apprehenſion of its ambiguity? 
It is an article of Mr. Hume's philoſophy, that 
there is no diſtinction between the operations 
of the mind and their objects. But I ſee no 
reaſon to infpute this opinion to Mr. Locke. 
I rather think, that, notwithſtanding his great 
8 judgment 
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1 7 P. judgment and candour, his underſtanding was 
entangled by the ambiguity of the word idea, 

YV ;nd that moſt of the imperfections of his Eſſay 
are owing to that cauſe, 

Mr. Humsz ſaw farther into the conſequen- 
ces of the common ſyſtem concerning ideas 
than any author had done before him, He 
faw the abſurdity of making every obje& of 
thought double, and ſplitting it into a remote 
object, which has a ſeparate and permanent 
exiſtence, and an immediate object, called an 1 
idea or impreſſion, which is an image of the 
former, and has no exiſtence, but when we 
are conſcious of it. According to this ſyſtem, 
we have no intercourſe with the external 
world, but by means of the internal world of 
ideas, which repreſents the other to the mind. 

He ſaw it was neceſſary to reject one of 
theſe worlds as a fiction, and the queſtion 
was, Which ſhould be rejected? Whether all 
mankind, learned and unlearned, had feigned 
the exiſtence of the external world without 
2 reaſon? or whether Philoſophers had 
eigned the internal world of ideas, in order to 
account for the intercourſe of the mind with 
the external? Mr. Hun adopted the firſt of 
theſe opinions, and employed his reaſon and 
eloquence in ſupport of it. 

Biſhop BERKELEY had gone fo far in the 
ſame track as to reject the material world as 
fictitious; but it was left to Mr. Hums to 
complete the ſyſtem. oY 

According to his ſyſtem, therefore, impreſ- 
fions and ideas in his own mind are the only 
things a man can know, or can conceive : 
Nor are theſe ideas repreſentatives, as the) 
were in the old ſyſtem. There is nothing elſe 
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in nature, or at leaſt within the reach of ourC HAP. 
_ faculties, to be repreſented. What the vulgar VII. 
| call the perception of an external object, is 
nothing but a ſtrong impreſſion upon the mind. 
What we call the remembrance of a paſt event, 
is nothing but a preſent impreſſion or idea, 
weaker than the former. And what we call 
imagination, 1s ſtill a preſent idea, but weaker 
than that of memory. | 
| That I may not do him injuſtice, theſe are 
his words in his Treatiſe of Human Nature, 
page 193. : 
We find by experience, that when any | | 
« impreſſion has been preſent with the mind, | 
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« it again makes its appearance there as an 
f « idea; and this it may do after two different 
«© ways, either when in its new appearance it 
f « retains a conſiderable degree of its firſt vi- 
1 « yacity, and is ſomewhat intermediate betwixt 
| “ an impreſſion and an idea, or when it en- 
] « tirely loſes that vivacity, and is a perfect 
t 4 idea. The faculty by which we repeat our 
4 « impreſſions in the firſt manner, is called the 
0 «© memory, and the other the imagination.“ 
n Upon this account of memory and imagina- 
i tion I ſhall make ſome remarks, 
d Firſt, I wiſh to know, what we are here to 
underſtand by experience? It is ſaid, we find 
e all this by experience; and I concetve nothing 
can be meant by this experience but memory. 
0 Not that memory which our author defines, 
but memory in the common acceptation of the 
{ word. According to vulgar apprehenſion, me- 
y mory is an immediate knowledge of ſomething 
£ paſt. Our author does not admit that there 
5 is any ſuch knowledge in the human mind. 
e He maintains that memory is nothing but a 
N | 


preſent 
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.CHAPpreſent idea or impreſſion. But, in defining 


what he takes memory to be, he takes for 
granted that kind of memory which he rejects. 
For can we find by experience, that an im- 
preſſion, after its firſt appearance to the mind, 
makes a ſecond, and a third, with different 
degrees of ſtrength and vivacity, if we have not 
ſo diſtin& a remembrance of its firſt appear. 


ance, as enables us to know it, upon its ſe. 


cond and 'third, notwithſtanding that, in the 
interval, it has undergone a very conſiderable 
change? . 25 | 
All experience ſuppoſes memory; and there 
can be no ſuch thing as experience, without 
truſting to our own memory, or that of others: 
So that it appears from Mr. Humz's account 
of this matter, that he found himſelf to have 
that kind of memory, which he acknowledges 
and defines, by exerciſing that kind which he 
rejects. 5 . | 

Secondly, Whit is it we find by experience 
or memory? It is, That when an impreſſion 
© has been preſent with the mind, it again 
«© makes its appearance there as an idea, and 


* 


« that after two different ways.“ | 
If experience informs us of this, it certain- 


ly deceives us; for the thing is impoſſible, 
and the author ſhews it to be ſo. Impreſſions 
and ideas are fleeting periſhable things, which 
have no exiſtence, bnt when we are conſcious 
of them. If an impreſſion could make a ſe- 
cond and a third appearance to the mind, it 


muſt have a continued exiſtence during the 


interval of theſe appearances, which Mr: 


Hun acknowledges to be a groſs abſurdity: 


It ſeems then, that we find, by experience, 
| a thing 
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a thing which is impoſſible. We are impoſed © HAP. 
upon by our experience, and made to believe Ve. 
contradictions. * 
Perhaps it may be ſaid, that theſe different 
appearances of the impreſſion are not to be 
underſtood literally, but figuratively; that the 
impreſſion is perſonified, and made to appear 
at different times, and in different habits, 
when no more is meant, but that an impreſſion 
appears at one time; afterwards a thing of a 
middle nature, between an impreſſion and an 
idea, which we call memory, and laſt of all a 
perfect idea, which we call imagination: that 
this figurative meaning agrees beſt with the laſt 
ſentence of the period, where we are told, 
that memory and imagination are faculties, 
whereby we repeat our impreſſions in a more 
or leſs lively manner. To repeat an impreſſion 
is a figurative way of ſpeaking, which ſignifies 
making a new impreſſion ſimilar to the former. 

If, to avoid the abſurdity implied in the lite- 
ral meaning, we underſtand the Philoſopher in 
this figurative one, then his definitions of me- 
mory and imagination, when ſtripped of the 
figurative dreſs, will amount to this, That me- 
mory is the faculty of making a weak impreſſi- 
on, and imagination the faculty of making an 
impreſſion ſtill weaker, after a correſponding 
ſtrong one. Theſe definitions of memory and 
imagination labour under two defects; int, 
That they convey no notion of the thing defi- 
ned; and, ſecondly, That they may be applied 
to things of a quite different nature from thoſe 
that are defined. 

When we are ſaid to have a faculty of 
making a weak impreſſion after a correſpond- 
ing ſtrong one, it would not be eaſy to con- 

jecture 
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cH AP. jekture that this faculty is memory. Suppoſe 


VII. 


a man ſtrikes his head ſmartly againſt the wall, 
this is an impreſſion ; now he has a faculty by 
which he can repeat this impreſſion with leſs 


force,” ſo as not to hurt him; this, by Mr. 
-Hume's account, muſt be memory. He has 
a faculty by which he can juſt touch the wall 

with his head, ſo that the impreſſion entirely 
loſes its vivacity. This ſurely muſt be ima- 


gination ; at leaſt it comes as near to the defi- 
nition given of it by Mr. Humsz as any thing! 


Can CONCEIVE, - 


Thirdly, We may obſerve, that when we are 


told that we have a faculty of repeating our im- 
preſſions in a more or leſs lively manner, this 


implies that we are the efficient cauſes of our 


ideas of memory and imagination; but this 
contradicts what the author ſays a little before, 
where he proves, by what he calls a convincing 
argument, that impreſſions are the cauſe of 
their correſponding ideas. The argument that 
proves this had need indeed to be very con- 


vincing; whether we make the idea to be a 


| ſecond appearance of the impreſſion, or a new 
impreſſion ſimilar to the former. 


If the firſt be true, then'the impreſſion 18 the 


cauſe of itſelf, If the ſecond, then the im- 
preſſion after it is gone, and has no exiſtence, | 
produces the idea. Such are the myſteries of 
Mr. Hunz's philoſophy.  . | 


It may be obſerved, that the common 


ſyſtem, that ideas are the only immediate ob- 
jects of thought, leads to ſcepticiſm with regard 


to memory, as well as with regard to the ob- 


| jets of ſenſe, whether thoſe ideas are placed in 
the mind or in the brain. N 


| Ideas 
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Ideas are ſaid to be things internal and pre-C H AP. 
ſent, which have no exiſtence but during the 


moment — are in the mind. The objects 
of ſenſe are 

tinued exiſtence. When it is maintained, 
that all that we immediately perceive is only 
ideas or phantaſms, how can we, from the ex- 
iſtence of thoſe phantaſms, conclude the exiſt- 
ence of an external world correſponding to 
them? * . 1 
This difficult queſtion ſeems not to have oc- 
curred to the Peripatetics. Ds CAR TES ſaw 


the difficulty, and endeavoured to find out ar- 


guments by which, from the exiſtence of our 
phantaſms or ideas, we might inter the exiſt. 


ence of external objects. The ſame courſe was 
followed by MAaLzBRANCHE, ARNAULD, and 


Lockz; but BERKELEY and Hunz eafily 


refuted all their arguments, and demonſtrated 
that there is no ſtrength in them. a 


The fame difficulty with regard to memory 
naturally ariſes from the ſyſtem of ideas; and 
the only reaſon why it was not obſerved by Phi- 


loſophers, is, becauſe they give leſs attention 


to the memory than to the ſenſes: For ſince 
ideas are things preſent, how can we, from our 
having a certain idea preſently in our mind, 
conclude that an event really happened ten or 


twenty years ago correſponding to it? ,. _ 
There is the ſame need of arguments to 


prove, that the ideas of memory are pictures of 
things that really did happen, as that th 
ideas of ſenſe are pictures of external ob- 
jets which now exiſt. In both caſes, it will 
be impoſſible to find any argument that has real 
weight. So that this hypotheſis leads us to ab- 
ſolute ſcepticiſm, with regard to thoſe things 
Vol -. 8 Which 
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ings external, which have a con- 
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CH AP. which we moſt diſtinctly remember, no leſs 


than with regard to the external objects of 
ſenſe. pore pero 

It does not appear to have occurred either to 
Locke or to BERKELEY, that their ſyſtem has 
the ſame tendency to overturn the teſtimony of. 
memory as the teſtimony of the ſenſes. 

Mr. Hume ſaw farther than both, and found 


this conſequence of the ſyſtem of ideas perfe&&. 


ly correſponding to his aim of eſtabliſhing uni- 


verſal ſcepticiſm. His ſyſtem is therefore more 


conſiſtent than theirs, and the concluſions agree 
better with the premiſes. _ 57 
; Yuſ if we ſhould grant to Mr. Hume, that 
our ideas of memory afford no juſt ground to 
beheve the paſt e of things which we 
remember, it may {till be aſked, How it comes 
to paſs that perception and memory are accom- 
anied with belief, while bare imagination is 
not? Though this belief cannot be juſtified 


upon his ſyſtem, it ought to be accounted for 


as a phænomenon of human nature. 
This he has done, by giving us a new theo- 
ry of belief in general; a theory which ſuits 
very well with that of ideas, and ſeems to be 
a natural conſequence of it, and which at the 
ſame time reconciles all the belief that we find 
in human nature to perfect ſcepticiſm. 
What then is this belief? It muſt either be 


an idea, or ſome modification of an idea; we 


conceive many things which we do not believe. 
The idea of an object is the fame whether we. 
believe it to exiſt, or barely conceive it. The 
belief adds no new idea to the conception; it 
is therefore nothing but a modification of the 
idea of the thing believed, or a different man- 
ner of conceiving it. Hear himſelf: 
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« All the perceptions of the mind are of CHAP, 
* two kinds, impreſſions and ideas, which VII. 
6 differ from each other only in their different 
degrees of force and vivacity. Our ideas 
* are copied from our impreſſions, and repre- 
* ſent them in all their parts. When you 

would vary the idea of a particular object, 

* you can only increaſe or diminiſh its force 
and vivacity: If you make any other change 
„ upon it, it repreſents a different object 
* or impreſſion. The caſe is the ſame as 
in colours. A particular ſhade of any 
colour may acquire a new degree of live- 
“ lineſs or brightneſs, without any other 
* variation: But when you produce any 
* other variation, it is no longer the ſame 
& ſhade or colour. So that as belief does 
* nothing but vary the manner ih which 
* we conceive any object, it can only be- 
© ſtow on our ideas an additional force 
and vivacity. An opinion, therefore, or 
© belief, may be moſt accurately defined a 
& lively idea, related to or affociated with 
*« a preſent impreſſion.“ 

This theoty of belief is very fruitful of 
conſequences, which Mr. Hume traces with 
his uſual acuteneſs, and brings into the ſer- 
vice of his ſyſtem. A great part of his 
ſyſtem indeed is built upon it; and it 1s 
of itſelf ſufficient to prove what he calls 

his hypotheſis, “ that belief is more pro- 
perly an act of the ſenſitive than of the 
cogitative part of our natures.“ 

It is very difficult to examine this account 
of belief with the ſame gravity with which it is 
propoſed. It puts one in mind of the ingenious 
account given dy MARTINUs SCRIBLERUS of 
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CH AP. the power of ſyllogiſm, by making the major 
VII. the male, and the minor the female, which be- 
Ving coupled by the middle term, generate the 
concluſion. There is ſurely no ſcience in which 
men of great parts and ingenuity have fallen 
into fuch groſs abſurdities as in treating of the 
powers of the mind. I cannot help thinking, 
that never any thing more abſurd was gravely 
maintained by any Philoſopher, than this ac- 
count of the nature of belief, and of the diſ- 
tinction of perception, memory, and imagi- 

nation. | 1 OS 
The belief of a propoſition is an operation 
of mind of which every man is conſcious, and 
what it is he underſtands perfectly, though, 
on account of its ſimplicity, he cannot give a 
logical definition of it. If he compares it with 
ſtrength or vivacity of his ideas, or with any 
modification of ideas, they are ſo far from ap- 
- pearing to be one and the ſame, that they have 

Not the leaſt ſimilitude. 

That a ſtrong belief and a weak belief differ 
only in degree, I can eafily comprehend; but 
that belief and no belief ſhould differ only in 
degree, no man can believe who underſtands 
what he ſpeaks: For this is in reality to ſay 

that ſomething and nothing differ only in de- 

gree, or that nothing is a degree of ſomething. 

Every propoſition that may be the object of 

| belief, has a contrary propofition that may be 

| | the object of a contrary belief. The ideas of 
| both, according to Mr. Hume, are the fame, 

and differ only in degrees of vivacity. That is, 

contraries differ only in degree; and ſo pleaſure 

may. be a degree of pain, and hatred a degree 

of love. But it is to no. purpoſe to trace the 

. abſurdities 
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abſurdities that follow from this doctrine, for c HAP. 
none of them can be more abſurd than the doc- 
trine itſelf. | 
Every man knows perfectly what it is to ſee 
an object with his eyes, what it is to remember 
a paſt event, and what it is to conceive a thing 
which has no exiſtence. That theſe are quite 


different operations of his mind, he is as cer- 


tain as that ſound differs from colour, and both 
from taſte; and I can as eaſily believe that 
ſound, and colour, and taſte, differ only in 
degree, as that _— and remembering, and 
imagining, differ only in degree. 3 
Mr. Huuz, in the third volume of his 
Treatiſe of Human Nature, is ſenſible that his 
theory of belief is liable to ſtrong objections, 
and ſeems, in ſome meaſure, to retract it; but 
in what meaſure, it is not eaſy to ſay. He 
ſeems ſtill to think that belief is only a modi- 
fication of the idea, but that vivacity is not a 
proper term to expreſs that modification. In- 
ſtead of it he uſes ſome analogical phraſes to 
explain that modification, ſuch as“ appre- 
% hending the idea more ſtrongly, or taking 
4 faſter hold of it.” 

There is nothing more meritorious in a Phi- 
loſopher than to retra@ an error upon convic- 
tion; but in this inſtance I humbly apprehend 
Mr. Hume claims that merit upon too ſlight a 

ound: For I cannot perceive that the appre- 
Leia an idea more ſtrongly, or taking faſter 
hold of it, expreſſes any other modification of 
the idea than what was before expreſſed by its 
ſtrength and vivacity, or even that it expreſſes 
the fame modification more properly. What- 
ever modification of the idea he makes belief 
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CH AP. to be, whether its vivacity, or ſome other with: 
VII. out a name, to make perception, memory, 
and imagination, to be the different degrees 


of that modification, is chargeable with the 
abſurdities we have mentioned. | 
Before we leave this ſubject of memory, it 


is proper to take notice of a diſtinction which 


ARISTOTLE makes between memory and remi- 
niſcence, becauſe the diſtinction has a real 
foundation in nature, though in our language 
I think we do not diſtinguiſh them by different 
— +. * 5 
Memory is a kind of habit which is not al- 
ways in exerciſe with regard to things we re- 
member, but is ready to ſuggeſt them when 
there is occaſion, The moſt perfect degree of 
this habit is, when the thing preſents itſelf to 
our remembrance ſpontaneouſly, and without 
labour, as often as there is occaſion. A ſe- 
cond degree is, when the thing is forgot for 
a longer or a ſhorter time, even when there is 
occaſion to remember it, yet at laſt ſome inci- 
dent brings it to mind without any ſearch. A 
third degree is, when we caſt about and ſearch 
for what we would remember, and ſo at laſt 
find it out. It is this laſt, I think, which 
ARISTOTLE calls reminiſcence, as diſtinguiſhed 
from memory. . 2 
Reminiſcence, therefore, includes a will to 
recolle& ſomething paſt, and a ſearch for it. 
But here a difficulty occurs. It may be ſaid, 
that what we will to remember we muſt con- 
ceive, as there can be no will without a con- 
ception of the thing willed. A will to remem- 


ber a thing, therefore, ſeems to imply that we 


remember it already, and have no occaſion to 
ſearch 
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fearch for it. But this difficulty is eaſily re-CH A P, 

moved. When we will to remember a thing, VIII. 
we muſt remember ſomething relating to it, * 

which gives us a relative conception of it; but 

we may, at the ſame time, have no conception 

what the thing is, but only what relation it bears _ 

to ſomething elſe. Thus, I remember that a | 

friend charged me with a commiſſion to be e. a 

ecuted at ſuch a place; but I have forgot what 

the commiſſion was. By applying my thought 

to what I remember concerning it, that it was 

given by ſuch a perſon, upon ſuch an occaſion, EY 

in conſequence of ſuch a. converſation, I am | 

led, in a train of thought, to the very thing I 

had forgot, and recolle& diſtinctly what the 

communion Bas... Po 8 

AxlsrorLE ſays, that brutes have not re- 

miniſcence, and this I think is probable; but, 

ſays he, they have memory. It cannot, indeed, 

be doubted but they have ſomething very like 

to it, and in ſome inſtances in a very great de- 

' gree. A dog knows his maſter after long ab- 
ſence. A horſe will trace back a road he has 
once gone as accurately as a man ; and this is 
the more ſtrange, that the train of thought 
which he had in going muſt be reverſed in his 
return.. It is very like to ſome prodigious me- 
mories we read of, where a perſon, upon hear- 
ing an hundred names or unconnected words 
pronounced, can begin at the laſt, and go 
backwards to the firſt, without loſing or miſ- 

lacing one. Brutes certainly may learn much 

— experience, which ſeems to imply me- 

mory. 

Vet I ſee no reaſon to think that brutes mea- 

fure time as men do, by days, months, or years, 
wh | — | — 
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C HAP. or that they have any diſtint knowledge of 

VI. the interval between things which they remem- - 

WYV her, or of their diſtance from the preſent mo- 

ment. If we could not record tranſactions ac- 

cording to their dates, human memory would 

be ſomething very different from what it is, 

and perhaps reſemble more the memory of 
brutes. 
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